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ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS 


AUCTIONS 


BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED 


Sotheby’s 

FOUNDED 1744 V 


FOUNDED 1744 * 

THURSDAY 5th MARCH 

and following day at 1 pm at 115 Chancery Lane 


Printed Books 

including Art Reference, Bibliography, (Literature, Travel and ocher miscel- 
laneous subjects, also an extensive collection of books on Coins. 

Catalogue £1 


MONDAY 16th MARCH 

and fallowing dny at 11 am at New Bond Street 

Printed Books 

comprising Continental and English books of the 15tb to the 19th Century, 
miniature books, books relating to Science, Medicine, Natural History, Travel 
and Topography, and .a collection of boobs on the design of furniture. 

Illustrated Catalogue £2 

THURSDAY 19th MARCH 
at 1 pm at 115 Chancery Lane 

A Collection of American, British and European Children's 
Books 

from the 18th Century to the present day, the property of Kit Robbins. 

Illustrated Catalogue 12 

THURSDAY 26th MARCH 

and following day nt 1 pm at 115 Chancery Lane 

English Illustrated Books and Related Drawings 

illustrated Catalogue £4 

Suthchy Park* Kernel It Co., 34-35 New Bond Street, London Wl A 2AA Telephone: (01)4938080 
HoJgiufi's Rooms, U? Chancery Lane, l-ondonWCZA IPX Telephone: (01)405 7238 
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MONDAY, 23rd MARCH 

and following day at 11 ani, at New Bond Street 

autograph letters, literary 

MANUSCRIPTS AND HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 
(690 lots) Ccitii/ojjHc £.? 
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Reading Matters 


nrdntflurll e Kc.iki ik, tilth u>. 

Ptnoiul «nik( on *11 Afflfri.** tiiln In 
pi Ini il U S. Im print. 

Coniut Nancy Roirn 
and Laurel Slayli 
c/o Reading Mailers 
30 Rraille Street 
Cambridge, MA02I3SUS4.- 

BOOKS.— Secondhand. (01 »l« on 
general *u bloc la. Send rur froo 
n»ia.— p. r. Clnrho, .Iordan*. 
Pltnoy. Lung nor i, Snmorsot. 

THB QRBBNUST FORTNIGHTLY 

i .000 old bocKi in each Isiuo. 
amplo copy free. — Wrigloya 
Books, Ecclaifiald, BtiafUold. 


BOOKS. — Retiring 7 
Thinning Out 7 Sidd 
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OVERSEAS 


COURSES 





Tnlnnlng out 7 aiddoloy & liam- 
grand Lid., 10 Clarendon Sireoi. 
Cambridge 10823, 390523, give 
bon oncos. 

LIARUBD, 8clenlinc and Art/lllua- 
tratod Journals wanted. W II. 
Gardner Ltd.. 74-RO Stamford 
Mil. London. N-16. 01-806 1981. 


PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY 


AFRICA 

& 

THE ORIENT 

Sond tor Iroo cnliilngim . 
William H. Allen, Bookiollor 
2031 Walnut Stiaal 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19103, U.S.A. 

GAV UTBRATURE. M» |iau*> 11 I. 1 - 

t OIIUi- Ilf U.-'illll 4 St .inv W»rfc% 
it. — Uysijn naliis, Hl-I.M 1.9 
IlmuilWdy. l.lmliiirst. N.V. IIVM 
U.S.A. 

BOOKS on art. archllocluro. u,,|.||ril 
ari, fashion. oti\— coin Ion iiim <ni 
raimoat; David UalfrUnui. ,V« 
Alnxander Sired. IjjnUon. W.’J. 
BASTE It H EUROPB C.i'.,l>,ltUi-« 

laauod.— A. C Hall. 3u Main,-) 
Rood. Twlcknnhmn. M1iUtl<-*rv. 
BOOKS. — J'runt America : any II. S. 
book or auhlixi. Srrnl list : 
nvorsoas Hooka, 1-1 Kli»o» I'l.irr. 
Ureal N«k. Now York 1LIKM. 
U.S.A. 



■Jl NilTonal Museums Musses naiionaux 
■ T ol Canada du Canada 

National Gallery 
of Canada 


A National Museum of Canada 


The Trustees of the National Museums of Canada expect 
In the next lew months to recommend a Director of the 
National Gallery of Canada lo succeed Dr. Haio-Yen Stilh 
who has resigned. Interested candidates and those wishing 
to make nomination are asked to write to the Secretary- 
General, National Museums of Canada before June 1 , 1881, 

The Board of Trustees Is responsible for recommending 
candidates to ihe Canadian Governmeni which makes the 
final decision. . 

Preference will be given lo candidates with Canadian expe- 
dience in Uie visual arts. ■ 


National Gallery Search Committee 
c/o Office ollhe Secretary-General 
National Museums oi Canada 
300 Lauder Avenue West 
Ottawa.Canada 
K1A0MB • 



THE BRITISH INSTITUTE 
OF FLORENCE 

Italian speaking 
British Director 

required to start October 1st, 1981 
Take charge administration, library, language 
school, cultural activities. Good salary and 
allowances, free flat available. 

Application form from the Private Secretary, Lord 
Hastings, Fulmodeston Hall, Fakcnham, Norfolk. 


LIBRARIANS 


nhf»rlii>». 

CourM offliniser ; Jim Heimauy. 

Purlhw details from i Tb* Seere- 
Couraa*. Tha School 
of UbrarUnahlp, Tht foMoofuito 
ot North London, 707-221 Ellen 
Road, London N1 3PN. 
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PERSONAL 


DRAMA GRADUATE 

aarjy/late M'sprefarred-^offerBd opportunity With theatre 
company. Chshce to .gain Experience ah actot/'dlreotor/. 
tedhi)tolan. i . *■ . 

V ; • Bok kip,; 29B TL8 Ttio Times, W.C.I. 
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Times Newspapers Jjtd, 
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DAN1E : DE VOLGARi 1 
EL0QUENT1A 

flMMldM info English to 
4 O horrors Hcvrelh 
Just Published by 
Hebei Proas £2.05 
f 40p p&p 
also available 
I SELECTED POEMS OF 
Ronald mm 

£125 i (Op pip 
Ordora to : The Rebel 

Pf osa. c/o Elomenl Books 
Ltd . Tisluiiy, Nr. SaUsbuiy 
Will'.hiro. Tol : 074 787 
07*17. 

A»IV Ani'-rl. jii ii. .nks. new or oui. 
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riiliuru onrt living comnimur 
0O|i. f.ux Marirlona, 40 Bi. Jahj 
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HQRT WESTERN HHWERSIH 
EVANSTON ILLINOIS 
POSITION AVAILABLE, • 

EDITING 

Trlquarterly, a journal of 
Literature and tha Arte, 
published at Northwastam 
university. Applicant 
should have editing experi- 
ence and a record o! 
achiovement In creatlvi 
writing or criticiam. Tha 
position normally InvoWw 
pHft-timo teaching In tha 




reforoncea and blbijo- 
graphy, to PfOleMrtr 
George M. Fredrickson, Da- 
partmont of History, Norm 
western University, Evan- 
ston, lllnoie BD201. 

Deadline for applloatloni h 
April 21, 1981. 
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This drawing hi pastel on canvas by Pietro ftotari of a girl asleep oh a cludr is included In the sale of 
Iniporiant Old Muster Drawings" to he held at Christie's 8 King St, London SWI on April 7 (Pari 1 1 
and April 9 (Part II). The 01 Is wearing a white dress lined in pink, a blue bow, a lace choker and a blue 
«P trimmed whhfltr. Among other items In the sale an a study for the head of Innocence in "Innocence 
• E hiratnte par L' Amour" by Prttd'hon and a drawing by Tiepolo of the Nativity. 
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Mcitiucn ft Co Ltd 
1 1 N tv Fciicr Uuw 
London EOjP dfiE 


Methuen Inc 
71 J Thud Avenue 
New York NY 10017 


Conceptions of Inquiry 

Edited by STUART BROWN, 

JOHN FAUVEL and RUTH FINNEGAN 
A number of significant contributions have been made, both to 


debate in mathematics, natural science, social studies and 
history, allowing an appraisal of their importance in their own 
context as well as comparisons across disciplinary frontiers. 

I 352 pages 

Hardback 0416 302106 £10.00 

Paperback 04\6302tX>9 £ 4.50 


Ben Jonson: 

His Vision and his Art 

ALEXANDER LEGGATT 
While most critical writing on Jonson concent rates on the plays, 
poems or masques seen in isolation, this book ranges across the 
genres to explore Jonson 's vision as a whole. Alexander Leggatt 
points to Lhe inner connections that make of the rich variety of 
Junson’s writing a single coherent body of work. The book 
comhines a wide-ranging discussion of Jonson’s interests with a 
detailed examination ofnis mnjor works. 

320 pages 

Hardback 0 416 74660 8 £ 16.00 


Second Edition 

Before the Industrial Revolution 

European society and economy 1000-1700 
CARLjO M C1POLLA 

During the seven hundred years before the Industrial Revolu- 
tion the preconditions for Europe's transformation from the 
backward agrarian society to a powerful industrialized one 
were established. In this new edition of his highly original 
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backward agrarian society to a powerful industrialized one 
were established. In this new edition of his highly original 
work. Carlo Cipolla explores lhe process which made this 
transformation possible, shedding light on the complexities of 
the economic as well as the social ana cultural factors involved. 


368 pages, illustrated 
Hardback 0416749208 £9.00 
Paperback 0416749305 £5.50 


French Politics and Public Policy 

Editedby PHIL1PGCERNY arid MARTIN ASCHAIN 

This collection lof essays fills an importantgap in the literature on 
rnnce. lt is the only book of its kind to.survey public policy 
,he broader soa '®l and economic dimensions, 
tookmgat the party political environment, the social context of 
political power and the afclual processes by which decisions art 
made and implemented, and then at the substance of public 
pohey, the issues and issue-areas which it includes, and the 
different levels of policy from local politics to foreign policy. 
322 paces • 


, .Paperback .0416308503 £4.50 

Southeast and Southern England 

•DAVID KCJONES • 

77ie Geomorphology of The British hies 
Sqptherii Englartdcovere the Wealdand the London and Ham p- 
sh« Basins, logetberwith their Chalktand tibrders, ■ . ' 

I s n S w W*™?". 1, a Mlhor describes the patterns of 
pvnln^n 11 the changing characteristics oflapdscppe 


. ’ .’:Haifdiiaitk; '-'^04^550 9 £lo!(» ; 

J;V. y ^./yPapcrbac^ ,0.41,68145606 -£ ,5.95 ' p 

Third Edition (Revised)- ’■ •!' 

’ Law and Practice 

Relating to Banking ,i 

FE PERRY ' ; •: :■ 

Ttys revised third edition has been Updated toinkeaccouiiof 

i»' talar ' ,he Banking 

^ commanded t6 all students as an excellent 
puff Base. . BanketsMagct^nl 

.-. Paperback 04^^406 ' ' ,ji ■ 

“• • arpnetlrt theUK only ' k :V-’.,Yv -j 
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Rhetoric at the roots 


GEORGE LAKOFF and MARK JOHNSON: 
Metaphors We Live By 

242pp. University of Chicago Press. £8.40. 
0 226 46800 3 


Notoriously, books by linguists about lan- 
guage are heavy going— not just because 
they are abstruse, but because lhe use of 
language their authors make is characteris- 
tically opaque. Where you might 
reasonably look for verbal dexterity, even 
eloquence, you fiad prose that limps and 
plods. Why7 There are two sorts of 
explanation, I think. The first is ideologi- 
cal. Verbal felicity is associated in (he 
mind of the modern academic with the 
arts; with being an eater miner or connois- 
seur rather than a contributor to the 
stockpile of re-usable human knowledge. 
Skill In the deployment of words has come 
to be distrusted; and a sense of moral 
rectitude now hangs about sentencea that 
have nothing In the world to recommend 
them beyond their claim to be true. To 
this extent, linguists are in the same boat 
as other victims of the symbolic wars that 
are waged wilhin the academy: psycholog- 
ists, sociologists, economists, historians— all 
of whom, in the recesses of their' imagina- 
tions, feel naked because they cannot 
aspire to the unchallengeable legitimacy of 
the physicist or mathematician. 

Most linguists write worse prose, 
though, than most of the rest of us. To 
explain the special lifelessness of what 
they commit to paper, one needs a further 
explanatory prong. This is more 
psychological, and centres on a curiosity of 
academic recruitment. Linguists are men 
and women, I suspect, who have been 
attracted to the academic study of language 
because language poses for them some 
particular personal awkwardness. In this, 
they are not exceptional. Men muddled 
about sex (like Havelock Ellis and Kinsey) 
become pioneers of sex research; men who 
dislike being pho\ographed(like CnrtieT 
Bresson) become poineers of Intrusive 
photography; men and women who are 
insensitive to paintings become art histo- 
rians; mea who dislike women become 
gynaecologists; and so on. We find it 
natural, it seems, to turn Into a focus of 
academic Inquiry those nspects of our 
personal lives that are perturbing or inscrut- 
able. This h especially so among psycholog- 
ies: a surprisingly high proportion of us 


seem to have specialized in psychology 
because we are apprehensive of other 
people or baffled by them. 

Granted that academics show this ten- 
dency to specialize in the study of their 
own deficiencies, one approaches 

Metaphors We Live By, fruit of a collab- 
oration between a linguist and a 
philosopher, with caution. You expect to 
suffer and this expectation is one which 
the chapter-headings consolidate: 

"Metaphorical Systcmaticity: Highlighting 
and Hiding”, "The Partial Nature of 
Metaphorical Structuring”, and "How is 
our Conceptual System Grounded?" All 
the more pleasant the discovery, then, that 
what George Lakoff and Mark Johnson 
write makes sense. Their (ext is plain; so 
plain, to begin with, bs to be a shade 
unnerving. Here are two professionals 
talking out loud to themselves, but doing 
so as though explaining to a blockhead the 
Instructions for some simple familiar 
gadget. Their opening paragraph could 
scarcely be more solicitous: 

Metaphor is for most people a device of 
the poetic imagination and the rhetori- 
cal flourish— a matter of extraordinary 
rather than ordinary language. 
Moreover, metaphor is typically viewed 
as characteristic of language alone, a 
matter of words rather than thought or 
action. For this reason, most people 
think they can get along perfectly well 
without metaphor. We have found, on 
the contmry„thal metaphor is pervasive 
in everyday life, not just in language but 
in thought and action. Our ordinary 
* conceptual system, in terms of which we 
both think and act, is fundamentally 
metaphorical in nature. 

Quite so. Metaphors permeate thought, 
and thought guides action: propositions so 
obviously sensible, one would have 
thought, that only an enmired ideologue 
would seek to deny or doubt them. Yet, 
surprising though this may seem to those 
innocent of the perversities that sustain 
academic life, What Lakoff and Johnson say 
. is not only true, it needs to be said. It is a 
matter of orthodoxy among professional 
linguists and phllosphers, on both sides of 
the Allantic, that the metaphor should be 
ignored. It follows that, in expounding the 
part that metaphors play In thought, Lakoff 
and Johnson have a sustained obuse of good 
sense to redress. To begin with, progress is 
excellent. 


By Liam Hudson 


Happily, the authors proceed by means 
of examples: not the self-consciously pert 
variety beloved by English linguistic 
philosophers, but ones drawn, copiously, 
from everyday use. Their first exhibit, as 
well it might be, is the metaphor argument 
is war: "Your claims are indefensible”, 
"he attacked every weak point in my 
argument", "1 demolished his argument", 
"I've never won an argument with him", 
"if you use that strategy, he'll wipe you 
out”, "he shot down all of my arguments". 
As Lakoff and Johnson say, “it is impor- 
tant to see that we don't just talk about 
arguments in terms of war . . . many of the 
things we do in arguing are partially struc- 
tured by the concept of war". Argument is 
war is one of the metaphors we live by; it 
shapes the actions we perform When we 
argue. The point is plain if you imagine "a 
culture where an argument is viewed as a 
dance", in which the “participants are 
seen as performers, and the goal is to per- 
form in a balanced and aesthically pleasing 
way. In such a culture, people would view 
arguments differently, experience them 
differently, carry them out differently, and 
talk about them differently. But we would 
probably not view them as arguing at all". 
The same iB true if arguments are seen not 
as wars or dances, but as journeys. If, on 
the other hand, arguments are seen as 
games, we are back where we began, 
because, in our culture, sport and argu- 
ment are alike in that both are conceived 
of in terms of war. 

The essence of metaphor, the authors 
stress, is understanding and experiencing 
one kind of thing in terms of another. The 
use wc make of metaphors in shaping and 
regulating what we do is necessarily selec- 
tive: "the very systeroaticity that allows 
us 10 comprehend one aspect of a concept 
in terms of another . . . will necessarily 
hide other aspects of the concept". Often 
this selectivity is highly significant, not 
least in our discussion of language itself. 
The authors ascribe to Michael Reddy the 
discovery that we think about language as 
a conduit. Y/e assume that ideas or mean- 
ings are objects; that linguistic expressions 
are containers; and that communication is 
a species or sending. The speaker puts 
ideas into words and sends them to a 
hearer who takes out of the words the 
ideas they contain. Again, examples cprop 
thick and fast: "U's hard to get that Idea 
across (0 him"; "I gave you (hat Idea”, 
“your reasons came though to us”, “it's 
difficult to put my ideas into words", 


"when you have a good idea, try to cap- ' 
lure it Immediately in words", “tty to pack 
more thought into fewer words", "his < 
words carry little meaning", "your words 
seem hollow”, "the sentence is without 
meaning", and so on. 

The conduit metaphor colours our 
thinking about language so comprehen- 
sively that it seems to correspond immedi- 
ately to what it describes. Yet its implica- 
tions are often misleading or false. It 
implies that the meaning of words exists 
independently of context or speaker; it 
hides the fact that two people may under- 
stand the same words in different ways; it 
neglects the extent to which aur use of 
words is riven with ambiguity and contra- 
dictions. 

Lakoff and Johnson stress the omnip- 
resence in our everyday language of the 
metaphors of physical orientation. The 
future lies in front of us, the past behind. 
The powerful, too, are always up, the 
weak always down: "I have control over 
her”, “he’s at the height of his power", 
"he's in the upper echelon", "his power Ib 
on the dedlne", "he Is my social Inferior". 
Further, we think of organizations as 
though they were buildings, one floor 
piled on top of another (not as horizontal 
arrays). We also think of theories as 
though they were buildings; "is that the 
foundation for your theory?”, “the theory 
needs more support", "here are some 
more facts to shore up the theory", "we 
need to buttress the theory with solid 
arguments", “so far we hhve put together 
only the framework of the theory". These 
examples seem to me neatly chosen 
because although the building is the 
metaphor that regulates our thought about 
theories, it is one that is only partially 
employed. Conventionally, wc use the 
foundation and outer shell of the building 
for this purpose, but Ignore Internal 
arrangements like rooms, plumbing and 
staircase. As a result, if we were to suggest 
that “complex theories usually have prob- 
lems with the plumbing”, our use of words 
would be seen as "figurative’ 1 , not "lit- 
eral". Yet, in truth, almost all our thinking 
about theories is figurative. It Is just that 
some figurative usages are so familiar that 
we have come to accept them as literal. 

Lakoff and Johnson look; with some 
care at the ways in which rival metaphrirl- 


round in circles), sometimes a journey (it 
isn't getting us anywhere), sometimes a 
container (it doesn’t hold water). And so 
far, so good. Their own argument holds 
water, avoids going round In circles, and 
gets purposively from A to B. ft is just at 
this point, though, that the authors lapse 
seriously into long words: "Understanding 
such multidimensional gestalts and the 
correlations between them is the key to 
understand! rig cohere nee’ in our experience. 
As we saw above, experiential gestalts are 
multidimensional structured wholes. Their 
dimensions, in turn, are defined in terms of 
directly emergent concepts". I already 
know what a gestalt Is, and they have told 
me what a directly emergent concept is, but 
whether I grasp what they are saying, ! 
doubt. 

. The reason for this thickening of the 
prose » not far to seek. Philosophical 
problems that, so far, have lurked off- 
stage now move towards stage-centre. It is 
a moment to regret. Within a page, the 
authors touch on the most basic of the 
conceptual anxieties that a system of 
representation creates. What is it, they 
ask, for a concept, and in particular a 
metaphor, "to fit Bn experience”? fa this 
all-important fit, on which meaning nnd 
truth depend, entirely a matter of internal 
coherence, or it some external anchoring 
in prospect? Unfortunately, the going now 
gets heavier, and the whiffs of academic 
skirmishing grow stronger by the page. By 
the end of Chapter Eighteen,, which is 
about strong and weak homonymy, 1 was 
struggling badly, and was beginning to 
experience frustration. H thought and 
action are guided by metaphor, and if our 
choice of metaphor is governed-as the 
authon insist — by the values of the culture 
in which we live, how do wc “ground** our 
thought, except by cashing one metaphor 
in terms of another? 

My spirits rose when, in Chapter 
‘ Twenty-one, I reached the issue of innova- 
’ lion: the introduction of metaphors that 
are new. But, for the first time, the 
' authors* choice of examples seems pori- 
* ousiy to let them down. They elect to dis- 
cuss love; the territory recently patrolled 
by Roland Barthes in A Lover's Dis- 
course, and by William Oass in hi; 
s remarj;ab|c On Being Blue - Lakoff and 
- Johnson’s new metaphor — love is' a cal- 


cal systems overlap and conflict. The hborative work of art— seems In cornpari- 


sequence followed in an argument, for 
example, is sometimes a path (it goes 


son tame; and tangential, too, to the direc- 
tion of their argument. They spell oui 
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some of (his metaphor’s implications: 
"love involves creativity”, "love needs 
funding". They show that It highlights 
aspects of love neglected by its rivals: love 
is a journey, love is madness, love is 
health. They demonstrate that it is cultur- 
ally specific, members of different 
societies detecting in it different connota- 
tions. And they endorse It, saying that it is 
a metaphor that, personally, they find tel- 
ling. But in doing this, they contrive to 
portray love as akin to the collaborative 
efforts that members of a parent teachers 
association might make in building a new 
swimming-pool or cycle-shed. There is no 
hint here of the "closed image repertoire" 


literature 
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allow that metaphors can be true or false, 
but Insist that truth Is inseparable from the 
categories we bring to bear on our experi- 
ence in order to make sense of it: “We 
understand a statement as being true in b 
given situation when our understanding of 
the statement fits our understanding of the 
situation closely enough for our pur- 
poses". Yet if an "experiential" view of 
the truth is to earn its keep, it must offer 
some account of the ways in which we dis- 
criminate sensible constructions of the 
world from those that are ill-founded, 
high-handed, doctrinaire, or barmy; and 
this, to my satisfaction, Lakoff and John- 
son do not do. If I believe that Professors 


Matters of local interest 


Anomalies of no fixed abode 


described by Barthes; nor of the sentence Lakoff and Johnson are agents of the Jew- 
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creation" clattered, like the hiMflir.it* uf 
the Bronze Horseman himself, through the 
transforming visions of I'uJikin. liogni, 
Dostoievsky, and Bely. (lie might, with 
advantage, have added Blok . ) No other city, 
not even Venice, hovers so delicately be- 
tween the real world niul the world of ,irt. 
Akhmatova even used Dostoievsky's mime 
ns an epithet for her unlive city: “the city, 
demented ond dostoievsky . . Andrews 


as a container of erotic consciousness, ish Gestapo, and that they are pumping 
freighted, as Gass suggests, with meanings poisoned gas into my typewriter, this 
otherwise inexpressible. Nor, again, is belief may explain to my satisfaction why I 
there any Illumination of the eminently am making so many mistakes; but its sue- 
tricky relationship, dwelt on by Gass, be- cess in performing (his interpretative func- 
- tween the work of art and Ihe life of the lion makes it no less barmy, no more (rue. 

person driven to fashion it; doubly tricky, _ . . . . ... . . 

one would have Ihoughl, if two artists are . " en J' 1 d, «PP oin # tMl 

at work, colluding together to escape (he with Metaphors We Live By, and for two 

prosaic sorls ^ hc autbors ar ® right: any 

.... ' . . theory of language that ignores metaphor 

When, at East, Lakoff and Johnson do jg narcs m0S | 0 f language. Their criticisms 
grapple with the question of truth, the 0 f "objectivism" in its various guises seem 
metaphor's relationship to what it charac- wund , 00 But jn siting the "experien- 
terizes, what they say a forthright, but It Is tiri « hotse , they are less forthcoming than 
also worrying: "... things in the world do they might ^ aboul how .. |hings ln the 
play a role in constraining our conceptual world" shape and regulate our experience 
system. But they play this role only Q f them. They are also oddly reluctant to 
through our experience of them ... ; and offer the - raore superstitious among the 
"... the only kind of similarities relevant - obJec4iv]sts - , he comforts that are easy 
to metaphors are experiential, not objec- to gj ve [^a^off and Johnson say, the 
live, similarities . Perhaps the Jong wait sclentincally-minded fear metaphor and 
hnd made me jittery, but these propod- rhetoriCi secing bo1h ai weak spots in the 
lions struck me as unsettling. By any stan- dyjce- rcms through which a great tide of 
darts, experiential' n a slippery notion; linreasoil flow. Yet, as the early 
and as they stand, Lakoff and Johnson a chapters establish, metaphors are ao more 
claims coud well bet auto logies-af ter all. a threa( t0 rhe rationality of philosopher 
evidence is by definition part of our Qr lit1guj$t than modetil theories, inter- 
experience, otherwire it ^ prelQlivc f ramework » and heuristic 


~ ~ — — S catches the genitn foci, has icuvl thv Ihvru- authors tu he considered here", Hi 

. ture with enthusiasm and perception; ami, i 'raise. coiisiih-rlug that the other 

Tlus collection of essays on literature by | n usj lbc W0K | "wurkpoinls", is clearly arc Willium Dean Howells. Helm w: 

thirteen academic geographers represenu a nQ( h j ding supcrricinl knowledge hchitul it Arthur Siunwnml Pier, Edward tun.., 
pioneering effort to make use of the insights conven i enl formula, but could indeed go on Hamlin Liurliind nnd Hezekiah 

of writers in the stlentific study of the tnwrU . milrh innr „_ worth. M 


l, > Williiini J. Lloyd. He studies the -■ 

the city in term* of their hierarchy 5^1 • 
uHMhlcmr*. as suggested by 
temporary novels; and shows thstik.? 
lured iniddlc classes were already 
wiili Ihe urban environment tbey iu^, 
Hied, lint the mediocrity of the nmcftW 
has selected works ngainst depth rffeu 1 
Henry James is only briefly meniioS 
is described ns "one of the most Imw^ 
authors to he considered here", g* 
praise, considering that the other mds’ 
are Willium Dean Howells, Helen bd' 


human environment. It is intended primar- 
ily for the geographer, but the hope is ex- 
pressed that students of literature, too, will 
find It valuable, "a new dimension to the 
interpretation of literature". The editor's 
opening statement of his aims might, how- 
ever, arouse scepticism in such students: 
Imaginative literature, a relatively small 
subset of the vast heterogeneous field of 
the printed word, has recently been 
espoused ... by a growing band of geo- 
graphers seeking alternative perspectives 
and Insights in the study of man- 
environment relationships. Disillusioned 
by an era of logical positivism, maybe 
shell-shocked by the quantitative revolu- 
tion, perhaps rediscovering (he literary 
heritage of geography - whatever the 
reason, the realm of literature has 
attracted increasing attention from our 
eclectic discipline. 

The first sentence is an undeniably truthful 
statement of literature's modest place in the 


~m-.t**** i< l,. «,i ® 1 ■ me uni sentence is an unuomuuiv iruuiiui 

2~Ypi' P reto,lvc and heuristic statement of literature's modest place in the 

dcvices flrc 10 ,he P^ychoiogist or compu- , 0 i«t] mas s of primed matter, but the manner 
ter scicn,ls '- Far from discouraging talk of 0 f Its expression - "a relatively small sub- 

^SSSt^ ^ Svelrinrim iL it ^ be di&crtt for ^ 

h.u.v. .it miMiiniK * ,ve y_ ,nv *! e The parallel between sadal sdentist to make real contact with 


“cafe phenomenology is -those who |ive , inviIe iL between 

believe that, outride science, aU questions modch and metaphore would ^ 
of meaning and truth are matters of opln- , iave a vaIuable one tf t{nK 

i0n ' because, In biological and social science 

The difficulty ilea, I think, In what especially; models are usually metaphors 
Lakoff and Johnson take seriously. Cor- in thin disguise. 

rcctly. they reiecl as myths bath the , ' 

"obfeclmst" and the “subiectivtot" Sadder still, granted the excellent good 


The difficulty ilea, I think, In what especially; models are usually metaphors 
Lakoff and Johnson take seriously. Cor- in thin disguise. 

rcctly. they reiecl as myths bath the , ' 

"ob/eclivist" and the “subjectivist" Sadder still, granted the excellent good 
schools of thought that, for a century or ,ense of those ^‘y chapters, u *■«* 1 
raore. have served to polarize and stultify lake 10 ^ a weakening in .the authors' 
academic deliberations about the meaning of *»***• *■“ Qfl , 1ural P“>» lo r ^ ve 
and truth of the worts we use: the "objec- “lowed, ,n [hc inching stages of their 
Ovist” scliool that "lakes as iu allies tden- Br 8umant, would have been to articulate 


set" - suggests that it may be difficult for the 
social sdentist to make real contact with 
works of art which explore the wholeness of 
life, intuitively, intellectually and emotion- 
ally. Further sceptidsm is induced by the 
editor's fnulty grammar in the second sen- 
tence. It la not pedantic to expect a scientific 
writer to demonstrate clarity of thought in 
its basic form: correct syntax. 

Most of the essays confirm these doubts. 
With a few exceptions, the writers seem 
uncertain of what (hey are doing, and why. 
The uncertainty la often masked by a mass 


tifZc tntth, rationality, precision, fairness ,he metaphors underlying '•objectivism 1 ', of annotation. The authors rarely give the 
and Impartiality!', and the "subjectivist" 10 Articulate the metaphors underlying impression of being alive to the density of a 
. , school that Is rooted in Romanticism, and “ a ubjecUvbm", and then to wheel out a literary work - to that which distinguishes it 

• "takes aa its allies the emotions, intuitive 4 P ai,W| »8 now "experiential" metaphor of from Diher '‘subjects”, such as journalism, 
insight, imagination, humaneness, am. and ,he,r own ' Gne demonstrably superior to Thus, Christopher L. Sailer summarizes his 
a 'higher' truth". Their own concerns, rivals In the account of language that It study of Steinbeck's The Grapei of Wrath In 
however, are -much more with the first P P0V He*..I am guessing, but my suspicion a way which suggcsls that a Reader’s Digest 
than the seoondi symptomatically, while ** Metaphors We Live By whs written prtdsof the novel, or an American farmer's 
they devote twenty-seven pages to a rebut- 4t *P ec< L aptJ that the traditional loyalties diary, would servo the geographer's pur- 
tai or "objectivlsr doctrines, they dismiss of academlc warfare reasserted themselves pose just as well: “To the reader of Cction 
the "subjectivist” alternatives in two. M drafl * n 6 Proceeded. The outcome is a who Is also attempting to comprehend 

S^5S5?«;iJS 

j? ■" “«*P«rienU.I .ynlicsi!- in which . " ?V '' Pr ° Vld “ "• °° 

*22 ? n f , l ^ ean, ( , J 8 a ‘ heory °i lrU * are «onomv and convicfibn. Is left In the end 

rootedlntbe notion of understanding. They broken-bqcked. There is even the sneak- 

8 C ° UI ! e ,n 8 suspicion that. Lakoff; and- Johnson 
wcro drawfl '« topic of meSphorlVof 
n.k?t d w lb \u Ul l u because jl la centrally placed and given, bd 
S wS 2^^ n L Cy , B K T 8h of the mind's workings that anyone 

LJ^Tto it * yes ' J h ^ y ha 'J e intereated in idnguage must come to terms 

.SK* T y much dDSeC 10 with - bW because it Is a handy afick with 

• CbM 5 rbdi * than they Imagine. . which to beat old professional enemies. 

If they mean what they seem to mean. Whatever the case, the clarity of ‘those 
. Lakoff and Johnson concede that no eurly chapters is lost; apd the stale murk 
'• anchoring of metaphorical thought In solid ’ of the academy reasserts, itself .well before 
, eyldentio con seriously he envisaged. They - Metaphors We Live By ends. 


to write much more. 

It is probably no nccidcm thut these two 
essays arc well-written. Stylish also, nnd 
successful in thut they know whut they are 
modestly trying to achieve, nrc Cnthcrinc 
A. Middleton's sensible essay on roots mill 
rootlessness In George Eliot's novels, mnl 
Hugh C. Prince's affectionate study of the 
atmosphere of place in George Crnbbe's 
'poetry. This, the only essay on a poet, would 
serve as a useful introduction to readers 
unfamiliar with Crubbc, und demonstrate in 
quite a simple way how there is more to n 
landscape than contours und grid- 
references. 
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ing suspicion that .Lakoff and Johnson ■ outsider; and Inridcra" in two books' by 
were drawn (o the topic of metaphor, not' Doris Lessing, treats both books as if they 
because jl to centrally placed and given, Bn w era of, the kudo genre; yel one, In AtnitU 
aspect of the mind’s workings that anyone of the English, toDoris Lessing's journalistic 
interested In Idnguage must come to terms account , of her arrival In Britain from . 
with, bin because it to a handy stick with Africa, and the other, The Four-Gated City, 
which to beat old professional enemies, to a novel, describing a similar arrival but In 
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;ovgr the world. The hhiotv . to viewed | irimarily 
.' ;f ropi wilhip arid each volume is lavishly rilusjrated ;.v . 
■ With phoioqrdphs, figures arid maps. , k"-' .; 

..One of lhemost ’flinbibous acddertiic pfoietls lb , : 
be undertaken in this cetitury. ! . It ivobld be 
difficult to overestimate the (ymmint .of worti that . 
has aon’c into|the prtparaliott'of these volumes.' 
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miere&ied li\ linguago must come 10 terns ucottrt , o! her arrival In Brlialn Irom . 
with, btu because It to & handy atfck with Africa, and theothor, The Four-Gated City, 
which to beat old professional enemies, to a novel, describing a similar arrival but In 
Whatever the case, the clarity of those fictional terms. It is not surprlslhis that the 
eurly chapters is lost; apd the stale murk essav labours to point out the obvious, 
of the academy reasserts, itself weD before "Bxlstenttol insfdencss" means little more 
Metaphors We Live By ends. . than being a Cockney and feeling at home In 

J • — ■' ' . - ■ ■ London, and "existential outaideness” 

' ' ■' • ' •' | I means nbt.belrfg a Cockney and not feeling 

at home In London. 

But as one might expect from 'a 
heterogeneous collection of essays on lllera- 
,ur « by geographers, there to also a very 
history . wide range of knowledge and sensitivity. 

Two esaavd shnw' : rtn1<t> * 


Spelllnxit out for those who don't eschew 
the fat? This typographical expansion and 
mutation In sertfeaps from a l dot "MV’ 
to a 48pt ”FA V' with Its dimlunitivc hut 
terminal suffix Is a " Notpoam " by Adcle 
Aldridge, the American Illustrator and 
pioneer of "visual poetics This work Is 
Included in the recently published Eveiy- 
man'9 Book of Nonsense, edited by John 
Davies with a foreword by Spike Mllllaan 
(252pp. Dent. £8.95. 0 460 04479 6), 
which will be reviewed In a future issue of 
. the TLS, ' 



vwiiuviiuu ut wa/a ua uigni’ f u tr n 

turo by geographers, ihere to also a very ! John Hl and Evangeline Poicr- 

wide Tange .of knowledge and sensitivity. ■ 80,,, 1x1 lbe * r on tbo aBnse of.plwe fn 
Two ; emy'(f fsfib^<jut(6 rar h^i level of .M^rWebbJs novels, spill over from affec- 
lophtotj cation: “Of Truth . pf Opuds'; a 100 ,n ‘° *P cclal Pending, Shi Ihe tiaWoly pf 
study, , of Ruskln’fi; - absorption- In ihe IP*" Judgments <s made worse by the pre- 
•“Inscape'^df cfoud-formations, by Deiils manner in which they are 


An cssjv by. Pete rT. Newby on litcao' 
umi the growth of tourism- mainly 
swortlt uml Scott ritvgcrafd - Is ns fragiki 
u WimUwtnih daffodil or Fitzgerald mj 
mil glass. Ulcrulure xwety efcmk 
upon Kt'tincth.Oiwig’s stnnge ucouatt - 
the rc-uf forest ing of the Jutltad Htai'. 
Stranger still - much, much ’ 

Ik-ynnil Monty Python In fact-kGuyf 
Olsson’s "On Yearning for Hoot At ' 
Gpistemological View of Oolify 
I ruitsfornintinns". I quite admire seat f 
who can get the two words I leuiuk 
stand, and leust like, into hit title; tomb V 
his ‘‘essay" has to do with either geogi£ 1 
or liternture I don't know (I siupdb 
editor didn’t know either). Tie pstti 
incomprehensible from be^Dningnsi' 
Here is n sample: ! 

He who cannot straddle the tiae bein' 

(he complicity of the Inside sndibtRto'. 
linn of thu outside to defined mil' . 
neither belonging nor nol-Monj^K: 
whose communication to devoid oiiA ’ 
rules becomes a category In hlmsdt Ad ;• 
so it is that the tragic hero Is ffldi; . 
predicament, the schizophrenic in toft - r 
bind, social crisis In alienatioa. Toh 
stuck is in this context to be conSoeit r 
one level alono In Ihe theory of typetli !• ■ 
be stuck is no joke, for to Joke bto|k 1 
with logical types. What doesHmwiBi \ 
to yetirn for home? Jokingly sertom® ; 
ously joking? Joker Irumpi the tnfld • 
Follow suit I 

Dr Olsson is Professor of Qtogssfbjri j 
Planning Ul the Nordic Institute d( to 
nlng, Stockholm. I think he would t*fr*. 
a poet. And he does strike off dm 
of real poetry; "But what 1 reroemboK® • 
Ibun I know Is the roundness of 
my hnnd before 1 threw It and thea»P; 
of tha grass in which I was hiding n*^.- 
chnsors." 1 forgive him, for lhai. HofM 
him, loo, bccftusc he to hilarious. .. 

inn G. Cook 'a ossny on D. H- 
did not mnko me luugh; rather. Itt 
tom nnd ignorance made me fedux ii- 
winds of Siberia. To Dr Cook, U»w“ U . • 
great foiling is thal "lie shied twiyb^ ., 
analysis of society In Ills writing*, CWJT 
to Mmx for exomplo". Lawrciw»^p: 
troyal of the working cl asses is Ioom^ J, . 
ent, not nlmpltotlc enou^t. 
of Lady Clmerley’s Low JM* ir:. 
nsaurod, the niOBt "true vwrt Tu,|h-!' 
values" In that the 
communist cell in u siwl n,l L -l dfL; 
lenvea the ostnlo. (Gut lnen,®FVt : 
Cook bos the peculiar nodooli*** ,^1. ' 
moves further nwny from «•«“% t • . 
and re-writos, adjuatlns • 
the puhlla atuj of Ida publisher*!" 
course, ihe opposile 
genuine writers nre concerned-; j . 
from this brief concession to ■ 

.miglit say "socialist ■ 

bofrnyed his class ottateL Dertran*^ 
to pulled in, to "prove ' 1 

fascist: "Indeed, Bertrand Ru«eu yg. j 
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Tuva appears to be a genuine nomadic 
Shangri-La, insulated by mountains nearly 
4,000 metres high to the south, and 
another range reaching up to over 2,500 
metre* to the north. The first Russian 
embassy reached It In 1616, and the first 
nominal submission or n local ruler to 
Muscovy occurred astonishingly early, in 
1634, but, as the author observes, hod little 
real significance. Tuva was subsequently 
incorporated in the Mnnchu empire. The 
Chinese revolution of 1911 freed it, but in 
1914 it became a Russian protectorate. The 
Russian Revolution and its aftermath left 
Tuva in a kind of political limbo, included in 
neither the Soviet Union to the north nor in 
Outer Mongolia to ito south, and endowed 
with a “popular democratic" government, 
which lacked either the will or the means to 
transform its society effectively. The book 
under review, alas, tells one little of the 
political history of the inter-war period, 
which in effect ended in 1944 with the 
reiacorporation of Tuva into the Soviet 
Union as an Autonomous Region, and 


while nomadic societies; and the Russian 
mind, whether through genuinely con- 
tinuous folk- memory or through its repro- 
duction in literature and education, has a 
profound sense of the Importance and 
menace of nomadic societies. The Polovtsi 
or the Tatars are the ultimate enemy. 

On quite a number of counts, nomads 
do not comfortably fit with the Marxist 
vision. Their social order seems to be 
stable, not to say stagnant. U to question- 
able whether nomads, when not fused with 
non-nomadlc groups, have ever engen- 
dered a radically new, "higher" social 
form. Not to put too fine a point on it, 
they seem an unprogressive lot, capable at 
best of cyclical change. Like the Asiatic 
Mode of Production, they seem to under- 
mine the hope of eventual solvation 
through endogenously guaranteed social 
stress and change. They are also anomal- 
ous Internally, io their own social order. 
Often they are rather egalitarian, at any 
rate in comparison with most agrarian 
societies. They frequently resist or evade 
the state, and they nre not strangers to 
fraternity, which lbn Khaldun called 
asabiya. 

Are they then the home of equality, lib- 
erty and fraternity? Not by any means; but 
even if they were, this would still be very 
awkward. They are either too late or too 
soon, premature eager beavers or sluggish 
laggards on the welthistorlscher timetable. 
Given their private property in animals 
and their rapacity, it to difficult to claim 
nomads for the primordial community; yet 


subsequent promotion in 1961 to an Auto- given their collective ownership of pas- 
motwus Republic. ture, it is awkward to classify them with a 

Tuva's period in limbo, though not social form allegedly based on a class 
investigated in this book for its own sake, monopoly of land. Slave-owning then? 
meant that a great deal of the traditional The fact that a khan, or for that matter 
nonwdlc way of life survived there much Scythian chief, had a few slaves in his 
later than It did elsewhere: in 1930, for household (while the great majority of the 
instance, over 80 per cent of the Tuvinians society remained free middle-stratum 
were still nomads. The Tuvinians are cul- tribesmen) makes this Into a slave-owning 
tural]y similar to Ihe Mongols, though lin- society about as much as an Inter-war 
guistlcally closer to the Turkish family, sheikh's Rolls-Royce made his bedouin 
and their special position during the into an industrial society. 

Inter-war period thus offered something .. , , „ , 

approaching the possibility of time-travel , Moreover, their ability to dispense glee- 
to the ige and land of Ghengia Khan. fuJ1 y wilh l the « H,e <» n many, occasions Is 
Sevyin Vainshtein, a Moscow anthco- matched by their notorious capacity at 

pologiit. hos been carrying out inten- <? her ,iracs lo “ ,ab ,sh Powerful, some- 

five ethnographic work among the Tuvl- times enormous empires. If the same kind 
nian* since the early 1950s, when this rela- of nomad is ca P flb,e of bolh ® xtremei ‘ ,his 

lively pristirje period was still in the recent se « m ,0 d,slurb thw ^ whlch e 

past. His itudy is of very great interest for the emergence and persistence of 

the light it throws on Mongol-stylc society, ,he §ta, ° in tonns of i,s non-polirical roots 
on Eurasian nomadism generally, -and in the socio-economic substructure. ' 
indeed on the handling of the problem of Mr, shto dyelat ? The renin strategies 
nomadism In Soviet anthropological available are either to push the nomads 
™ 1 r 1, back Into the primordial community or 

forward into some recognized class- 
endowed social form. Neither categorlza- 


Nomads are a nuisance, and not only to 
a centralizing state; they are awkward 
even tor theory , or at any rate For Mnrxjst 
ibtoiy. At the centre or Marxism, there la 
a coherent, elegant and inspiring vision of 
nuraBo history and destiny. It could be cal- 
led an eschatology and theodicy of the 
Detour: mankind starts wlih a primordial 
community In which man to true lo hla 
*■ ,b ®n loses this community, but 
eventually returns to It after a painful and 
urbulcnt calvary, Which enables humanity 
«> recover Its essence at a new, culturally 
f n “ economically higher level. Titus the 
KT?"* however pnlnfiil, . Are 
justifled and worthwhile: we do not suffer 
" vain. How and why were we expelled 
Rom the first Eden? Original sin was class 
- systematically differential ac- 
?** to the means of production - and this 
relight in Its train tne state and political 
oppress ion, which, in the last analysis, are 
r^ C L .L Ed , only by the need to protect and 
y “J* Inequalities of. a class-endowed 
“ciely. Happily fq r mankind, however, the 


By Ernest Gellner 

on Kazakhs), Markov (present holder of 
Ihe Chair of Ethnography in Moscow, and 
author of an important comparative study 
of Asian nomads), and, although Vainsh- 
tein does not mention him, A. M. 
Khazanov, social historian of the Scythians 
and author of an excellent study of pas- 
toral nomadism in general, due to be pub- 
lished in English, and which continues the 
line of argument found in Tolybekov and 
Markov. The “feudal" view to open to the 
objection that the evidence for private 
control of land is based generally on later 
periods in the history of nomadic peoples, 
when they had been forcibly incorporated 
in a state based on sedentary areas, and 
not on genuine nomad customary law; and 
also on the fact that the attribution of clas- 
ses to these societies was obliged, on the 
one hand, to ignore the extreme precari- 
ousness of Individual family pastoral for- 
tunes and hence the marked instability of 
social stratification, and on the other, to 
over-stress the Importance of the few 
dependent paupers and the vety rich, to 
the detriment of a usually much more typ- 
ical middle stratum of tribesmen. 

Vainshtein’s own material certainly sug- 
gests that the Manchu empire succeeded 
In imposing an administrative and tax- 
extracting structure on the Tuvinians, 
which "gradually replaced the genealogi- 
cal principle of nomadic groups". (Unfor- 
tunately he does not tell us much about 
the use of Buddhism and lamaseries by the 
Manchu polity. Where the European 
church of the dark ages was a shadow 
state, it looks as if the Buddhist church 
might have constituted a shadow craft 
economy inserted among the nomadic 
segments.) But his conclusion, at the end 
of what was originally the final chnpter, 
seems to place him on the side of those 
who would exclude nomads from the 
canonical social-evolutionary sequence. 
He affirms that despite the presence of 
craft skills, craft production was unable to 
separate itself from agricultural or pastoral 
production in this kind of milieu, and 
hence further development was blocked. 
When such separation had occurred, aa it 
did during the great Mongol empire, it was 
tied to fragile, externally imposed condi- 
tions and disappeared again when these 
ceased to operate. 

In her valuable introduction to the 
translation, Caroline Humphrey comments 
on the general implications of Vainshtein's 
material, and while stressing' that she may 
be overstating points which he does not 
expllcity assert himself, reaches the follow- 
ing conclusion: "There were no transfor- 
mations In the technology of herding nor 
of agriculture, nor of craft and commodity 
production, which account for the rise and 


The theoretical interest of Vainshtein's 
book is nor exhausted by (his aspect of it. 
Another feature which is likely to intrigue 
Western readers is his use of the notion of 
"economic-cultural type”. The point here 
is that we are in the presence of a Soviet 
anthropological attempt at formulating a 
typology of ways of life which is meant to 
supplement the typology (or typologies) 
already inherent in Marxism. The question 
then arises: just how to this refinement or 
set of refinements to be injected into the 
familiar "modes of production"? The 
refinements could be sub-stages - mini- 
rungs placed between the famous rungs of 
the historical ladder. This is indeed a pro- 
cedure which has sometimes been tried: 
for instance, the anthropologist Yu Mare- 
tin has attempted to formulate sub-stages 
of even primitive society, and classifica- 
tions such as "early feudalism" etc are 
very familiar. This however would involve 
the difficulty that societies would then be 
obliged to pass through even more pre- 
scribed stages than In the pre-refinement 
theory, and heaven knows that Marxist 
theory already has troubles enough with 
leading the human flock through even the 
original restricted set of corrals. 
Moreover, though tho Levin and Chebok- 
sarov definition of economic-cultural 
types, quoted by Dr Humphrey, suggests 
that the mini-rung idea to indeed part of 
what is contained in this concept, it also 
suggests that this to not the whole story: 
economic-cultural types arc also climati- 
cally and geographically modified variants 
of the same rung, thus Introducing a prin- 
ciple of classification cutting across modes 
of production laterally, according to the 
natural environment. 

But the matter to more complex still. 
The notion contains the suggestion on the 
one band that cultural features sometimes 
modify the economy, and also that there 
are economic-cultural boundaries which 
are not even congruent with the transi- 
tions front one mode of production to 
another. For instance, if one of the central 


tlon alia comfortably, nomads being too of , he steppe etnpireg » (t looka ^ j f 


exploitative for the former, and not quite ^ ^ 
exploitative enough, at any rate at home ROnerate 
and among themselves, for the latter. In a ^ 
concluding chapter specially written for aUQflCo ( 
this English translation In 1977, Vnlnsh- ^ (urn t 
teln tells us something of the wide variety ^ rom ol 
of positions adopted on this issue In the [(Ka | rf 
Soviet Union. An Important school (Via- jj |icn | 
dimlrisov, Tolstoy, Zlatkln, Potapov, and JJo rpBnl 
others), whoqe main works were published 
in the 1930s, endeavoured to attribute 
oomnda, and diverse kinds of Mongol in Sollte 
particular, to feudalism. "Some scholars Das si 
have suggested that feudalism passes Hat ni 
through the same stages In the nomadic Jlmur 


context os It does amongst non-nomadlc should we reproach ourselves for being 
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peoples, and that growth In productive 
capacity leads to the birth or new lowhs, 
which are the centres of craft production." 
■ Were this true, nomadism would of 
course cease to present a theoretical prob- 
lem. But. a later school has subjected these 


views to searching criticism. Its notable The suffering it Inflicted itiakes no contri- 
members tee Tolybekbv (who hss worked button to the redemption of mankind. 
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Loye Poem 


Front my belly or thigh 
As love evaporates,-. 

Lift with vour fingernail • 
A flake or rice-paper, 

■ Weigh what meat there is 
On flic shin of n wren. 
The marrow ftill of oir, 
The feathers full of rain; 
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questions of Western archaeology and 
anthropology - the transition from hunting 
and gathering to agriculture - is translated 
into Soviet terms, it could only be done in 
terms of economic-cultural types, but not, 
paradoxically, in terms of modes of produc- 
tion. (It is not obvious for instance that ail 
agrarian societies are class and .state- 
endowed.) Thus, ironically, the old Marxist 
typology, preoccupied with the social orga- 
nization of labour, docs not seem rich 
enough to capture all the changes in 
material productive modes with which we 
may be concerned, ft focuses onsodopolit- 
cal structure rather than the strictly material 
base, and thus races difficulties if and when 
the two are not congruent. 

Vainshtein’s book is important not 
merely as providing an illustration of how 
Soviet anthropology handles such Issues in 
relation to valuable concrete material, 
such as that which he has assembled for 
the Tuvinians. His rich ethnographic 
documentation will also provide good 
comparative data for the lively work at 
present proceeding on the sociology of 
nomadism, such as Harold Schneider’s on 
East Africa, or G. Dahl’s and A, Hjert's 
on herding in general, Tim lngold'a on 
reindeer pastomltols, or the International 
cooperative Pastoral Production and 
Society. 

The book has been well translated and 
carefully edited. One feature, however, 
cannot be allowed to pass without com- 
ment. As in many Russian books, the bib- 
liography separates items in Russian from 
those In languages using the Latin script, 
which to fine. But the latter section to 
described as that of “European lan- 
guages” (sic), ta Russian then not a Euro- 
pean language? dearly, this is a snide 
allusion to the presence of Aslatchlna 
(Lenin himself used this term) in the Rus- 
sian soul and hence its language. I urge 
the Soviet cultural attachd to lodge a pro- 
test with the Syndics of the Cambridge 
University Press, in the sharpest possible 
terms, against tills quasi-racisl imperialist 
provocation. 
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this kind of society did not spontaneously 
generate socio-economic change, but that 
such change as does reach It is a conse- 
quence of military-political change, which 
in turn can occur spontaneously or arrive 
from outside, without any roots in the 
local relations of production. Nomad 
political activism thus has neither roots 
nor permanent fruits, Marx himself quoted 


Sollte diese Qual uns qu&len 
Das sle unser Lust verntehrl 
Hat nicht Myrtoden Seeien, 
Ttmura Herrschaft nnfgezehrt? 


beneficiaries of ‘Ihe havoc wrought by 
Timur Lane? On this view, the situation to 
even more regrettahle: the havoc achieved 
nothing. Jto beneficiaries need not feel 
guilt, . for there are no beneficiaries. 
Nomad history has no meaning, no aim. 
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1! William Johnstone has not yet been 
properly acknowledged outside his native 
country as one of Scotland's leading mod- 
em painters, his own refusal to settle for a 
single identity must take some of the 
blame. The life of this complex man, who 
has always delighted in paradox, remains 
full of contradictions. A farmer’s son. 
whose work drawB much of its strength 
from an enduring Involvement with the 
Scottish landscape, he has spent much of a 
peripatetic life outside his homeland. A 
distinguished educationalist, who devoted a 
great deal of his energies to overhauling 
London art colleges, he subsequently re- 
treated into extreme isolation, doing his 
own work to the exclusion of nil else. He 
now believes that most art schools should 
be closed down. A tireless experimenter 
who has investigated a number of different 
advanced styles, he has nothing but scorn 
lor Herbert Read's championship or vari- 
ous avant-garde movements during the 
1930s. A confirmed believer in releasing 
the full play af his unconscious, and allow- 
ing paint to "speak for ilseif’, he neverthe- 
less insists that “skill is now needed, rather 
than self-expression”. 

His autobiography, however, does not 
resolve these conundrums. Rich in anec- 
dote, confidential in style, and outrage- 
ously frank in Judgment about the many 
artists he has encountered during a long 
career, he declares in the final chapter that 
“the vitality of a tradition is, therefore, 
produced by the malcontent, the . 
maverick". He does not mention bis own 
work In this context, but the implication Is 
dear. However many tabc . starts . and 
caesuras may mark, his career, he seta 

S estet store by the freewheeling abandon 
‘ a: mariettas 'man than by the steady 
Consistency of in artist who never strays 
beyond one narrowly defined path. 


Johnstone's life provokes bewilderment, 
and to make matters worse his cavalier 
attitude towards the preservation of his 
work has frustrated historians and critics 
alike. Douglas Hall, the author of a recent 
book on Johnstone, explains how "in those 
early years he began the practice that is 
(he despair of those who would write 
about him, of taking up paintings after a 
lapse of years, and altering them according 
to his interests of that moment". As a 
result, it Is inordinately difficult to discover 
how he developed in his formative 
decades. We know that he moved from 
tentative beginnings before the Great War, 
painting in spare hours left over from 
arduous farm work, to formal studentship 
at the Edinburgh College of Art and Ihen 
to Andrd Lhotc’s classes in Paris. So by 
the mid- 1920s, Johnstone had absorbed an 
enormous amount from two powerful but 
in many ways conflicting sources: (he pro- 
vincial, often academic tradition of Scottish 
landscape painting and the altogether more 
international ferment of avant-prde art 
centred on the French capital. 

These influences were not wholly uncon- 
nected — Lhote stressed the importance 
of masters like Rembrandt as well as Cub- 
ism, and Johnstone's 1922 painting of 
‘'Potato-Diggers” shows that he was at 
least aware of early Van Gogh before he 
went to Franco. But he must have experi- 
enced great difficulty reconciling ihe one 
side of his interests with the other. After 
all, his profound attachment to the Scottish 
countryside could not readily be squared 
with Ihe fascination he felt for the 
emergent Surrealist movement in France. 

As a result the most remarkable of his 
youthful works are sudden eruptions like 
the extraordinary watercolour “Composi- 
tion" of 1926, done at a moment of stress 
when visiting hk ailing mother at home in 
Selkirk. This feverish work is brushed on 
to the paper with an intensity so violent 
that ii seems to prefigure the controlled 
dribble-and-splBSh of Pollack rather than 
emulate the “automatic drawing" of the 
Surrealists. If Johnstone had continued to 
explore this direction at the time, he might 
well have defined himself as an artist much 
sooner and with greater conviction. The 
"Composition" is surprisingly close to the 
best of hls late brash drawings executed - 
forty yean afterwards, but in the context 
of his 1920s work it is a freak. Its extreme 
agitation Indicates how troubled Johnstone 
really felt about his art. He was able to 
express the foil force of his headlong 


temperament only in an almost accidental 
way, when the problems surrounding the 
execution of a major picture were 
temporarily pushed aside and he allowed 
his more intuitive impulses larger licence. 

Like his friend Hugh MacDiarmid, of 
whom he drew a Wyndham Lewis-like 
portrait in 1936, Johnstone wanted to weld 
his enthusiasm for modernist experimenta- 
tion to a specifically Scottish awareness. 
But the amalgamation proved elusive. 
Perhaps instinctively, Johnstone came to 
realize that he had to side-step out of this 
impasse by exposing himself to further cul- 
tures elsewhere in the world. And during a 
stay In America towards the end of the 
1920s, where he taught briefly in the 
California School of Arts and Crafts at 
Carmel, the necessary srimulus appeared. 

Although Johnstone does not recall 
seeing either Georgia O'Keeffe's work or 
that of Arthur Dove during hk California 
period, there are striking connections be- 
tween their paintings and his enormous, 
brooding canvas “A Paint in Time". Its 
meaning is as enigmatic as its name, which 
Johnstone later adapted for the title of his 
autobiography. He attaches great import- 
ance to the picture, and its eight-year 
gestation probably accounts for the strong 
sense of a composition moving from light- 
ness towards a threatening dark. A moun- 
tainous swelling, reminiscent of Ihe Eildon 
Hills which he had already painted in Scot- 
land, dominates Ihe centre of the picture. 
But “A Point in Time" refuses to be 
restricted either to Scottish or indeed land- 
scape references, ft is a meiamorphic 
image, burdened with unwieidly forma and 
cavernous apertures which, while evoking 
the titanic restlessness of a planet still in a 
state of primeval flux, also signify looming 
human bodies. But it may contain 
references to contemporary events as welL 
On the right of ihe painting a shadowy 
presence virtually blocks out the light 
altogether, possibly reflecting Johnstone’s 
presentiment of the evil which would over- 
take the world soon after he completed "A 
Point in Time" around 1937. 

The mature coherence of this picture, 
which was obviously intended as a summa- 
tion of the artist's early period, could have 
provided him with a secure foundation- 
stone Tor the development of his subse- 
quent work. But mavericks abhor any 
sense of security, and Johnstone treated 
the painting aa' an end rather than a begin- 
ning. It k significant, in this respect, that 
he particularly remembers seeing a large 
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collection of drawings from Indian sunt I- 
paintings in California, because he warmed 
at once to the way Indians "would 
erase their pictures before moving on from 
their camping site”. Johnstone has always 
been impelled by a similar passion for 
"moving on", and during the bitterly cold 
winter of 1947 he virtually took his cue 
from the Indians by feeding his fuel- 
starved boiler with many of his earlier pic- 
tures. 

The sporadic paintings he was making at 
this time were accordingly very different 
from “A Point in Time”, and had to be 
executed during the rare periods when he 
was not teaching. Johnstone proved a 
robust success as a college principal, 
gathering together at both the Camberwell 
and the Central Schools a lively collection 
of artist-teachers who placed considerable 
emphask on how students could apply 
their talents in. the practical world of 
design work after college. 

The publication of two idiosyncratic 
books on the creative process. Child Art to 
Man Art and Creative Art In England, 
fortified hk pedagogic reputation, but 
Johnstone characteristically foil a growing 
dissatisfaction with the direction of post- 
war art education in Britain. Hk auto- 
biography points an accusing finger at Wil- 
liam Coldstream, whom he claims "did not 
seem to have any notion of how to handle 
paint . . , hk portraits were drawings tinted 


with thin, turpcnliny oil psiot". Cdf . 
stream, as chairman or the coma* ( 
which wus decisive in shaping ihe dtata i 
of art-school education today, tried tail j 
give the college system a proper safer j 
status. But Johnstone regarded its rest 
mendations as a disaster. 

He therefore changed dinette jr j 
again, resigned before retiremeat age uf i 
went back to Scottkb farming life, pslnfe| j 
aver the next two decades hb aiottaty ■ 
ing work. Gestural, Impulsive, w 
abstract und as blustery as the dlmatk . 
now inhabits, Johnstone's late pfaman • 
often recklessly involved with the bd 
scape around him. He reraeatbea 4 
verdict delivered by the French dub ■ 
Kahnwcilcr who, seeing his work it e \ 
exhibition in 1958, commented: "Sehodd 
Paris, bul nothern-Scandinaviah, p ; ' 
haps?" Although Johnstone expresses i ■ 
healthy scorn for dealers and the utaa ; 
ket elsewhere in his memoirs, he sesae 
recognize that Kahnweilor was right. Tk . 
tug-of-war enacted in Johnstone's pritof * 
between iiis disparate Inclinations ttwB ■ 
ns fierce os ever. Whether be would to 
succeeded more fully by folkwiqj 
single-minded path throughout hk ISw . 
always be a matter of speculation J* “ • 
a confirmed malcontent, a maveiw ■ 
always refused to be herded -ink J* 
stylistic corral, no other course of : 
would have been tolerable. i 


Edifices for entertainers 
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In the Spring of 1976, the Arts pound! of 
Northern Ireland wgs persuaded to 
acquire the. near-derelict Qrand Opera < 


htg between eighty and nTnefy new 
theatres and music halls In virtually every 
part of iho United Kingdom, as well as 


styles with an exuberant and apparently 
ravaUer eclecticism, they created eminently 
functional buildings, ensuring that the 


This is the first book to attempt a Cull and ’ encouraged by ihe all-embracing 
identification and analysis of Ills achieve- SBnwaf drama generated by Ihe exotic 
menis and to relate them to the work of loolc of the auditorium , would eagerly await 
his predecessors and contemporaries. *he rise of the curtain on an inner world of 
While John Bari and Christopher Brere- C[Khfl ntment. 
ton deal respectively with Match&m’s "n nB1 M 
London and provincial theatres (the ^™£T t i°V AW? - 0 ' , n ffi 4 ' 

former in particular recalling sad and ■5' l h !°° ked ,n hls P rime (*° J ud 8 e 
scandalous losses), Cyril Ehrlich* Brian fT ? phot 1 °8 ra P h ,n this book) the 
Walker (the book’s editor) and Victor aUor '^ ay ® mbodimem of those bearded, 
Gladstone ■ authoritatively. ~ relate oul !?? bri 8 ht "®y ed Devonians who had 
MBtcbam'* work to its Social and profea- -!P d • aUy ft,uhd fame “ d fortune ip 
sional context, In hisdelaiied accounlof the Th k e ?°J) fl , Tor W 

restoration of the Belfast Opera House the brewwy manager,, he left school at four- 
architect in charge, Robert ■ McKhutfv ‘® en j 4 nd straight away began gaining 


Henfage, Society) the bid .theatre had tiden - 1 
. .die find building [a ihe city. to haye been 
lkted . .Sx "of architectural , of, hkiqilcal.- 
ty'iWln imminent:. 
Banger of- demdUtton ^.Within a’tew'-i 
praams, an ambi^ou^, and, Irt’yieyr of Uie - 
time flrtd plare. coiiragcpitl plan Qf reito-j 
rttfoh md. adaptation : to. the highest 
■ pJo*eni-riay' standards was begun, , This : 
. trtqrertdaiis undertaking, jiavolving omririg : 
- other tasks the man udi excavation' of him- ■ 
ifreifi ,pf tons of sticky'; Belfast 'day. to 
nfrengtbcit the foundations and : onlntj-s 
the brehesira pit; eventually' culminated 
*enia riionths'ago In 'the ce-.nfyalc*nlnR or 
the (wilding to full theatrical life. , ‘ 

■'As part of the colouration* the;Arts; 
Coiiddl has sponsored thfj vqty welcoirie 
publication^ a collection’ ofMsayibyV 
wollrchroscn group .of ;'apiWiles oh; 
aspects or the life arid tfctkpf Fj^nt, 
■Maieham who,, eighty-six yeni(s j bifora ; 1 
had .been the . architect or the L Belfast ■' 
Opera House,; In a. career of some thfrfyi 
.yentk, Motcharp wps "responsible 'for creac - 1 


highly practical building rather tba'ii .lo ¥? 

J(} novate -a ; ; Handsome . museum rilete : A i | h L e W T. RoWnsojt,: 

Michael fell's admirable pioneering ,C4dn8Bri ' kh thcB ^ e amhiiect ofik 

che<(nlo MAtchdM'i bi'dgthphy h^TbOnl : ^ f ,vv h oao^ ypUnger .daughter 

rich fruit though l| If SsappSipting lb® ^ \ W 6 j W** 

■ leavett un^plbred^ suddenly only a ydar later, 

pecdllpr .power of ftis JSloh; r.' , 5f2S5S^ , ‘ l ! ,eD tw ° nt J , - rour ' ^ the. 
: • . ' ; . , . ^ ' .prqcLhx Bntl entered oq an energetic life In 


ifroVW^rtn raplS^ 10 “^*1 tKbfr 

suburbs o( lat^yfciorfJra *&*??:*'*■ ■ : 
.pritout I'wilh hundreds. Of theatres' vnd'-.l': :.-TKi'«; mrto' zL. 


ous acoustics that have made it nn admir- 
able home for the English National Opera 
Company. Other major central London 
halls built by Matcbnm were the Victoria 
Palace for the proprietor Alfred Ilutt and 
the Palladium for Walter Gibbons. 

In suburban London, Matclinni was 
eventually to be represented almost 
everywhere. Prom Hackney to Lewisham, 
Richmond to Finsbury Park, there arose 
more than a score of capacious houses 
which brought theatre within everyone's 
reach: for (hose were the days when even 
the greatest names of The halls travelled 
miles around London each night, "work- 
ing turns", to appear on the bill at four or 
five different theatres; and when a suc- 
cessful "legitimate" West End production 
would tour the suburbs before setting out 
on a journey around, the provinces. At the 
end of each year, the two theatrical tradi- 
tions came together In the. pantomime,. 
. when the, Mjoymqnt.^.thpusaqds of chil- 
dren .owed fautyi lo ihe genius of Match am. 
and hk Colleagues in creating such a 
persuasive architecture of entertainment. 

■ MfUcham's output was astonishing. His 

□ Cticc attracted • 'talented assistants, 
luding q number of younger men who 
JW? l 8 f er - 1° beebnie his competitors. 
Among theiq we fo W, G. R. Sprague and 
Bertie Crefy’ 4- names which may be largely 
.responsible for something like three- 

the ,hea,res remaining in the 
Bntk|t. Isles. ; 

^rpfa M* o&lce in Warwick Court, HOl- 
•TOm caine a.pi^gjion of designs marked 1 
by gj’eat Ingenuity (be was a master Of get- 
ting; the most out of. or father tafo. nn 
?5*PSd!br constricted site) and 
f WBh: »|ant|ard of striiciural safety apd 

<Ne 


skills of the brilliant manipulalon d fr 
ous plaster, Messrs Bookbinder “J* • 
Jong, cun bo seon ns n genuine kieiww r-.. 
ing of tiie baroque, but bUo suggatti» . ' 
Ihnn n suporficlnl affinity 
Matclium's work and the & • 

nouveau of Ills almwi . w 4-^ [' 

temptmiry, the Spanish architect •. 
Gaudi, Certainly Unrceloiia aod wm ?• 
Ion seemed strangely close inside 
lamented Metropolitan Theatre ti, » 1 
leticH in the Edgwnre Road, as we ^ [, 
around at its rippling cunw, 0 S^I '. 
oiicruslcd surfaces and |* : . . 

tllcwork. Something of the magK^.j . 

other Mnlcham buildings Is evoke^ ^ 
photographs assembled here, wfe-. , 
some fascinating plans. - ■ f > 

Tiic last decade has seen f, 
interest In re-ovaluating wd.»«w 
survivors of Britain’s g rcflle ®' Jjlp H.-,' 
theatre building, Indeed, h J 
years ago that the 


years ago that the furore 
destruction of one of MaldgJ^.* 
remarkable and ingenious w» ^ 
tiny, faience-tiled OrsnMt 1 ^ 
Green, originally built 
by Dan Leno — led to 
Undon’s surviving theatres L* 
Department of the ^v'ronm^^ 

subsequent addition of 
(four by Matcham) to tho*® TV 

as of ' architectural iraporw^ 
Department also began to .. 

theatres elsewhere In the covnfiy- . . 

Now that the last few 
.1 __i rim Ooera Hop* ■ . 


now mat tno Mnnsfc'^l 

the 1 reclamation of Iho Opern ^ t^ , 

ton, the phoenbelike re-blrih w 
modern office block ®“„ fur |jbli(lj 


Tr-TT.^^Tfr-— j. 1 -'' 1 \- r -I : -- 


' —i-T • “’iv occorauon ipio an 

: dra mnlli plas|ld<y of 


modern office block 

the LyTic, Hammersmith, _ 

Of the Gaiety, Douglas^th* ‘ ril Sj C 

pool and the Theatre 

anti most, recently the- JSiilar,^ j 

fast celebrated In 

well ias official appreclatitm 

focus on tiie too-long.neglcoted 
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The prophet of the obvious 

By Stefan Collini 
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Fifty years ago, Britain was still on tiie 
Dicey standard. The Donoughmore 
Committee, whose Report on Ministers' 
Powers appeared in 1932, had been set up 
to iavestigale ‘‘what safeguards arc desk- 
able or necessary to secure the constitu- 
tional principles of the sovereignty of 
Parliament and the supremacy of the law". 
The authority for identifying these os the 
fundamental characteristics of the consti- 
tution was, with clear acknowledgement, 
A. V. Dicey’s Law of the Constitution, first 
published in 1885; and In its report the 
committee bad enthusiastically endorsed 
Dicey’s interpretation, especially its celeb- 
ration (for it was nothing less) of the 
absence la England of that nasty French 
habit of a system of droit adtninistratif 
under which the government and its offi- 
cials had special rights against private citi- 
zens and were to a great extent free from 
Ihe jurisdiction of the ordinary courts. 
Referring specifically to this question, the 
committee affirmed that “In our opinion 
Professor Dicey’s conclusion is no less true 
today than it was in 1915" (when the 
eighth and last revised edition of hls book 
had been published) and it recommended 
that no such system of administrative law 
should be established in this country. 

In retrospect, this seems to be an 
episode which makes constitutional 
lawyers and political scientists shuffle their 
feel in embarrassment. When Dicey first 
propounded "the rule of law" as one of 
the fundamental features of the constitu- 
tion there were already, apparently, cer- 
tain inconvenient legal facts which it did 
not account for altogether satisfactorily. 
By 1915 it had become so hard for Dicey 
to accommodate subsequent developments 
within his framework that in place of the 
revisions of the details of the text which 
had characterized the earlier editions, he 


, h n a J n J 0 '! td a lo "8 (and revealingly 
splenetic) introduction in which he uttered 
dark warnings about (he threat to his prin- 
ciples posed by the legislation of the pre- 
cedmg decade. For a government com- 
mfrtee then to endorse these principles in 
1932 as a guide to further practice has 
been taken to indicate a hold upon the 
realities of the situation which might seem 
to compare somewhat unfavourably with 
that or King Canute's courtiers. 

Interestingly, B parallel trajectory has 
been followed by the reputation of the 
other work with which Dicey’s name Is 
generally associated. Law and Public 
Opinion In England during the Nineteenth 
Century. For several decades after its first 
publication in 1905, political and adminis- 
trative historians treated Dicey’s account 
of the transition in nineteenth-century 
England from an "Age oF Individualism" 
to an "Age of Collectivism" as the canoni- 
cal framework. More recently, the fashion 
has been to insist that the practice of Vic- 
torian governments displayed no such 
systematic theoretical allegiances, and the 
pragmatic, uneven, unreflective nature of 
bureaucratic response and political tactic 
has rather been the focus of research. 
Dicey’s interpretations, indicates an 
author - or perhaps, more accurately but 
ritual in-putting of the boot as an opening 
flourish before proceeding to their own 
account. Dicey has become the ghost in 
the machinery-of-government-crowth 
debate. 

That substantial branches of two quite 
separate scholarly trades should still, over 
three-quarters of a century later, be 
struggling to repudiate Ihe authority 
of Dicey’s interpretations indicates an 
author - or perhaps, more accurately but 
less manageably, a historical phenomen- 
on - with some claim upon our attention. 
It also suggests that in order to resolve 
some of the puzzles which have plagued 
Dicey's modern readers, as well as to 
explore the intriguing question of the con- 
nections between these two classics, we 
need a rather firmer historical grasp on 
what Dicey thought he was up to, and a 
better-grounded sense of how thk could 


have seemed an intelligible project or 
■series of projects both when he was writ- 
ing and. apparently, for some time there- 
after. 

For those interested in this task. 
Richard Cosgrove’s book will be a very 
useful aid. It Is primarily an Intellectual 
biography, displaying the appropriate vir- 
tues of diligent research, sober presenta- 
tion, and balanced assessment. For anyone 
familiar with the general outlines of 
Dicey’s life and thought (apart from his 
own writings, the volume of Memorials of 
A. V. Dicey, edited shortly after his death 
by his colleague. Robert Rail, has hitherto 



Dicey In his professorial robes, 1907. 

been the main source), Cosgrove's study 
contains no surprises, but then Dicey and 
surprise are ideas which it is hard to imagine 
conjoined. Cosgrove’s industriousness is 
most evident in the list of the twenty-nine 
manuscript collections he has quarried and 
in the constant footnote references to them. 
Such archive-sniffing has tended to be 
something of a fetish among historians, a 
badge of thorough professionalism in a 
profession long dominated by political 
historians whose researches - at least for 
that period between the rise and extensive 
preservation of private political corres- 
pondence and the rise of the telephone - 
have been of a kind where the disparity 


between a public statement and a remark in 
a letter is often of some explanatory 
significance. In intellectual history such 
sources have, for obvious reasons, tended 
to be much less rewarding. 

In the present case, however, it must be 
said that Cosgrove's diggings have paid 
off. To begin with, the materials for recon- 
structing Dicey’s life and Intellectual 
development are otherwise very sparse, 
and In telling the story of the early career 
in particular, Cosgrove has made skilful 
use of Dicey'a epistolary reminiscences 
(which became his main form of self- 
expression: “old men remember" seems 
far more applicable than its opposite). 
Moreover, in one or two instances it leads 
us to modify or extend our understanding 
of the published views, as in the case of 
Dicey’s grudging public acknowledgment 
or the possible merits or the droit adminis- 
trate which is here rather undercut by his 
private insistence on the matchless charms 
or an English constitution that knew not 
such a system. Predictably, the richest 
source has proved to be the corre- 
spondence with his close friend and con- 
temporary (though after the Home Rule 
split of 1886 his polemical adversary) 
James Biyce; less predictably, Dicey's 
Involvement with Ihe increasingly bitter 
and intransigent politics of Unionism is 
documented in a vast correspondence with 
St Lae Strechey, though in sheer volume it 
was evidently an unequal exchange be- 
tween the busy editor and the academi- 
cally underemployed but politically over- 
heated professor. 

In so far as Cosgrove has any axe to 
grind - it Is little more than an unobjection- 
able pen-knife, really - it concerns Dicey’s 
obsession with Ireland, which, he argues, 
came so to dominate the last forty years of 
Dicey’s life (he died in 1922 at the age of 
eighty-seven, his own constitution evi- 
dently being almost as lough as the one he 
eulogized) that it eventually distorted his 
thinking on almost every political issue. 
The claim seems demonstrably true: one's 
only complaint, perhaps an ungenerous 
one, is that Ihe demonstration is pursued 
in relentless detail. We discover all too 
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soon that Dicey's views on Ireland were 
predictable and repetitive alter 1886 - it 
was of their essence that they should be 
repetitive - and since he was, after all, not 
directly involved in the political develop- 
ments we get none of that insider's view 
which presumably compensates political 
historians for such drudgery. At all events, 
the several chapters devoted to the tedi- 
ously reiterated views or an elderly, irasc- 
ible Oxford don (Including the salvoes of 
letters to The Times, mandatory for the 
species) largely contribute to making the 
book very much A Portrait of Ihe Jurist aa 
an Old Grouch. 

Even after all this, the extraordinary, 
ranting vehemence of Dicey's denuncia- 
tions of Home Rule still seems somewhat 
under-explained. The fiiel was partly pro- 
vided by his own unsatisfied political 
ambition, making him an over-involved 
spectator, and he clearly found that 
national politics fed a half-conscious crav- 
ing for the dramatic, a property notably 
absent from his own life, though in fact his 
responses were more those of the pan- 
tomime than the theatre, hissing whenever 
Asquith came on stage, shouting "behind 
you" when Tory leaders seemed to be pay- 
ing insufficient attention to Ireland, and so 
on. Of course, this Is not a purely bio- 
graphical question: Home Rule was the 
great political divide for the late 
nineteenth-century intellectual class, rel- 
atively large numbers of whom crossed 
from earnest, principled Liberalism to anx- 
ious, principled Toryism on the ferry of 
Liberal Unionism. It was an issue which 
touched several nerves: fear of 

demagoguery and the politics of disrup- 
tion, nervousness about the fate of the 
Empire and the defence of the realm, aver- 
sion to the sheer constitutional gobbledy- 
gook of some of the Home Rule proposals, 
a powerful irritant for a group who were 
accustomed to think about politics in pre- 
dominantly legal terms. 

Cosgrove nicely brings out how, para- 
doxically, Dicey’s attachment lo a form, of 
nationalism underlay many of his argu- 
ments: not regarding the Irish as any kind 
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of separate nation, he feared that the A follower of Austin and Mi IMn matters responses, such as his demand that work- __ 

effective unity of the nation-state would of method, Dicey was. as he described era advocating strikes in wartime should # A i. p 1 

be fatally undermined by even quite mild himself, “an unrepentant Benthamite" in be tried for treason, an echo of the remark y J LXJ.C i 

forms of Home Rule; he always his general social and political views. By in his first work on the Privy Council over 

denounced federalism as an inherently this he meant, above all, that he was fifty years before which had hinted that 

weak form of government for similar committed to what was then described ns impeachment might still have a role to 

reasons. With the publication In 1886 of an 'individualist” view of the proper rela- play in curbing modern governments. Bal- f __ 

England's Case Against Home Rule, Diccy lion between the state and the individual, ance was not what distinguished any of his Jjy (jOrdOD L/Cli 

immediately became and thereafter As he construed It, "the rule of law” con- later views: he passionately denounced the 


be tried for treason, an echo of the remark 
in his first work on the Privy Council over 
fifty years before which had hinted that 
impeachment might still have a role to 


On the legal side 


remained the leading Unionist constitu- 
tional expert, though Cosgrove is unspar- 
ing in showing how Tory leaders ninde use 
of his arguments only as and when It 
suited them to do so. The central claim 
ubout the distorting strength or his Irish 
preoccupation is perhaps best borne out 
by the splendid sight in [911 of the coun- 
try's leading authority on constitutional 
law noi only condoning threatened uncon- 
stitutional action to preserve the Union, 
but also citing Burke on the constitutional 
propriety of invoking the royal prerogative, 
in the hope that the king could then dissolve 
Parliament and invite the Unionist minority 
to take office. 

fortunately, there was far more to 
Dicey than his denunciations of Home 
Rule. He propounded an interpretation of 
the constitution - which in 1885 meant, 
implicitly, a reading of the distinctive 
nature of the English polity - which had 
iiiitlioritalive status thrust upon it immedi- 
ately. Gladstone could cite it as such in 
Parliament as early us April 1886, though 
thereafter he became understandably reti- 
cent about invoking this particulnr 
authority, preferring to cite Bryce's histor- 
ical researches which conveniently, though 
hardly accidentally, told in favour of 
Home Rule. One way of characterising 
Dicey's achievement, and nl the same time 
helping to explain its immediate popular- 
ity, would he to say that he combined the 
core of the Whig interpretation of English 
history with an essentially Utilitarian vis- 
ion of politics, and presented the result as 
a dispassionate analysis of the distinctive 
features of the existing constitution. The 
Whiggish character of his account has long 
heen recognized: fifty years ago Ivor Jen- 
nings made it the basis of his revisionist 
criticism. But the Utilitarian heredity may 
be less apparent. 

It is, Tn Tact, discernible in matters of 
both method and substance. Dicey's for- 
mulation of the doctrine of the sovereignty 
of Parliament, as well as the style of 
deductive analysis which the book 
deployed, revealed, the formidable intel- 
lectual presence of John Austin. Consider- 
ing that, the portion of Austin's Lectures 
entitled The Province of Jurisprudence 
Determined was veiy largely ignored when 
first published In 1832, and that the com- 
plete Lectures un Jurisprudence were only 
published In 1861, two years after his 
death and in the same year in which 
Maine's Ancient Low launched the quite 
contrary style of historical jurisprudence' 
on Its Immensely successful career, and 
considering that no one, not even his most 
faithful disciples, has ever felt able to 
describe Austin's writings as easy or 
attractive, it is remarkable how many 
lale-nineleenth-ccnlury writers on history 
and politics, as wel] as on Jurisprudence 
more narrowly defined, devoted a very 
considerable part of their energies to extri- 
cating themselves from the intellectual 
bindweed of his definitions and distinctions. 

But while Maine, Maitland, Pollock and 
Bryce all attempted to discredit the sup- 
posed universal purchase of Austin's 
categories by exploring the sheer historical 
variety of types and conceptions af law. 
Dicey, Cosgrpya insists, remained faithful 
tq .the central Amtlniaa cance pilot} of law 


slit u ted the chief instrument for securing Hammonds' trilogy on the Industrial 


the desired balance in this relationship. 
For, the corollary of its widely-remarked 
denial of discretionary powers (o govern- 


Revolutlon for Us ‘'belief in the delusions 
of the Bolshevists”. He was the academic 
equivalent of Ramsdcn in Man and 


men is or officials wns the fact that the Superman, one of the Bourbons of lndi- 


oidinory citizen, too, was expected to 
obtain redress for his grievances through 
the courts. Contrnct thus formed the 


vidua lism who leami nothing and forgot 
nothing. 

Yet Dicey’s work exerted an influence 


llnch-pin of the Individualist social order, 0 ut 0 f all proportion to its author's merits, 
a conception which in lum depended upon ah books, of course, have a life of their 
regarding the law, and a willingness and own in one sense, but law-books outlive 
ability to use it, as the main public means their creators in P particularly curious way. 
by which rational self-regarding indi- p or their continued standing depends 
vlduals protected their own interests. That U p on t heir being at once recognized class- This volume of essays to Walter Ull matin 
this assumption was what actually gave the {« an d j n all practical respects entirely up marks his seventieth birthday and his recent 
rule or law its content in Dlccy’s mind t0 date. They become like those much- retirement from the chair of Medieval His- 
becnnie evident when the law embodied, altered houses in which the original sintc- toryat Cambridge. As the editors say. Pro- 
as it increasingly did, undeniably contrary lure still clearly dominates the piecemeal fessor Ullmann’s association with Cam- 
presuppositions. When in 1906, for ex- additions. This process began for The Law bridge is especially appropriate. No one has 
ample, members ol trade unions were 0 f ,h e Constitution when Dicey produced done more during his thirty years there to 
granted effective immunity for torts com- tig^ editions in his own lifetime; the last foster the specifically Cambridge tradition 
milled in pursuit of a trade dispute Dicey Q f these was then reprinted seven times of medieval legal history of which Maitland 
regarded it as an undermining of (he very before, in 1939, E. C. S. Wade brought was the outstanding representative; and in 
principle of the cute of law itself. out a fresh edition, which in turn was extending it to the study of the medieval 

Of course, there is a case for saying that sprinted six times; then in 1959 Wade canoMU and civilians^ Ullmann has ful- 
there was nothing Inherently Individualist. '»ued “"other edltton in which his own filled Matt and sown behests. Ullmann has 
in the late-nineteemh-cenlury sense, about introduction, outlining the ways m which been largely responsible for a new genre of 
Utilitarianism: the logic of the theory Dicey’s account needed to be brought up legal and institutional history approached 
could be construed as easily in a dirigiste M da*> now to over 190 pages, and this trough the study of law above all canon 
direction as in its opposite. But Dicey's edition went through several reprimings, law and in relation to the authority and 
identification of Benthamism with and so on. Moreover, Dicey’s framework, government of the church; indeed he has 
Individualism was part of that late- which survived all these modifications of been almost too successful in having sub- 
ninctcenth-century construction of an detail, exerted an influence upon a wider ordinated the study of medieval political 
earlier Utilitarian orthodoxy which has audience than merely that provided by thought to that of law; and it is only recently 
plagued historians ever since. This con- budding lawyers, and this brings us back that there have been signs of revived 
suucticm involved not only attributing an 1° tbe main historical interest of his work. interest in other non-legal forms of political 

overly simple and homogeneous set of Historians of political theory have ,heor y- His work has been charBClerizedby 

political views to the various figures who generally told thettory of the develop- “ ^bmation of close textual study and a 
could be said to have owed some intellec- men , of political thought in England from rhnrrh 

tual allegiance lo Bentham, but also the mid-nineteenth century in terms either t '^ i ° f r l ^.? n ,^ 0 ^ 
hypostatizing a common and widely- 0 f the high-level abstractions of a trunsi- s ®* u,a J to be ,n the btbliogra- 

shared deductive method. When Diccy , ion f rom Utilitarianism lo Idealism, or p J y of writings which occupies twenty 
wrote that “political economy and juris- else, with more obvious purchase, or the p gcs of the pre5ent volume - 
prudence were between 1830 and 1850 replacement of Liberalism by Socialism; in It Includes histories of the papacy, law 
little more than branches of Utilllorlon- suc h stories the leading characters are, and medieval political thought as well as a 
Ism", he was projecting back Into the first inevitably. Mill, Green, Bosanquct, Hob- succession of articles and reviews on most 
half of* the century an identity which had house, and the Fabians. But. shilling the aspects of government and law; and it 
only really coalesced as such in the focus, a strong case could be made for say- ranges from the early papacy and Caroling- 
methodological disputes of the second | ng |hat in the late nineteenth and early ian kingship to the Great Schism, humanism 
hair. twentieth centuries the educated English- and the early sixteenth century. He has not 

This is surely also the way to approach man ' a reflections on his polity - and in- been an uncontroversial figure; and despite 
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only really coalesced as such in the focus, a strong case could be made for say- 
methodological disputes of the second | ng that in the late nineteenth and early 
hafi. twentieth centuries the educated English- 

Thls is surely also the way to approach man - a reflections on his polity - and in- 
the connection with his other monument, deedt upon , he appropriate ways to think 
Law and Opinion. Memory (or an artifi- about pomles B , afl-were bound up at 
dal substitute like genealogy) U crucial lo leasl as much ^ | aw and history ai with 
ideniity In political ns well as personal w h a t is now regarded as political theory, 
terms. Dicey's book - written, as he himself | n te | lina , hc 5torv in lheSe , en ns. the 


It Includes histories of the papacy, law 
and medieval political thought as well as a 
succession of articles and reviews on most 
aspects of government and law; and it 
ranges from the early papacy and Caroling- 
ian kingship to the Great Schism, humanism 
and the early sixteenth century. He has not 
been an uncontroversial figure; and despite 
his command and erudition many of his 
interpretations do not command universal 
assent, even among his former pupils. If 
Ullmann has a weakness It is a certain con- 
ceptual inflexibility, a tendency to make 
issues too clear-cut, as In his often criticized 


identity in political ns well as personal w j,al is now regarded as political theory. UUmannhasaweaknessltiaacertaincon- 

terms. Dicey's book- wrinen, as he himself | n telling the story In these terms, the ceptual inflexibility, a tendency to make 

said, primarily (or a very small group of dramatis personae might Include such Issues too clear-cut, as .In his often criticized 

his mid- Victorian contemporaries - is an figures as Stubbs, Freeman, Seeley. Mail- division of medieval concepts of authority 

example of that tendentious re-working of fend - and, of course, Dicey himself. • ; into either descending or "ascending 

the put which was a, necessary part of theories; which is rather like dividing all 

being an Individualist by 1900. Since the T J ‘“ 1 ,nd ® 1 rsl "' 11(1 *"* of P° 1,t,Ci medieval philosophers into nominalists and 
categories of ''Individualism" and "Coliec- “ J ^ «“H«i - even w P hen they are one or the 

tivism have been discarded, no doubt cc > vet l centrality of constitutional issues 


tivism" have been discarded, no doubt ce ‘ vea centrality ot constitutional Issues 
rightly, as. guides to the realities ol mid- bo 'b at . borne and abroad, an undemand- 
nineteenth-century legislation. Dicey's in S which 'was, in the fashion for the "his- 
book is now dismissed as a ‘‘muddle''. But toric method" (by no means one method, 
just as trc take Herbert Spencer’s rather and no « alwa )> s particularly historical), 
brisk history of the rise and fall of Liberal- projected backwards in the relatively 
Ism since the reign or Charles II as evl- modern discipline of confclitutional history, 
dence about Spencer and the debate to «! more "«"bwly academic terms, this 
which he was contributing rather than as concentration offered a prospect, at a time 
an authoritative guide to ihe course of wben the study of politics was first being 
Epgtish history, so, too. Dicey’s book seriously established at the universities, of 
needs lo be seen in its polemical context. “ subject which was both teachable 
Reconstructing what he and his contem- (which, as always, partly meant examin- 
poraries thought they were' arguing about ab k) and, arguably, useful. For, given that 
at the end of Ihe century does not email “""b. study was primarily seen as a prep- 
accdpiing their categories as objective and ara "^ ‘Of- l he service of the state, in the 
accurate descriptions of the legislative mosI 8 cncrfl i s<inse ' ar| d given that the 


other, the fact often has little bearing uma 1 
their philosophy. 

But if his own uncompromising vision fa ! 
not made Ullmunn always the most accom- : 
inodaling of people, and if his commlimem ! 
to whnt he sees os the truth has led him ■ 
sometimes to be guilty of overkill In combu- 
ing error, (hat has been compensated no( I 
only by his integrity but by his qualitiesata '■ 
teacher and an editor. In both capacities hr ; 
has fostered n rich vein of discovery, fa 
fruits of which arc lo be seen in this collec- 
tion of sixteen essays by former pupils. Tty ' 
run from the fifth to the fifteenth centuria • 
Their subjects consist of Visigolhic law, by 
P. D. king; Carolingian law-books, by ! 
Rosamund McKJtterick: the earliest surviv. - 
ing coronation ordo, by Janet Nelson; a ten j 
on religious reform in the eleventh century, j 
by John Gilchrist; a study of Ralph Dlcetoj 
by Charles and Anne Duggan; questions do 
R oman and canon law. hy E. F. Vodoh 
und J. A. Watt ; pnpnl administration in Eng- ! 
land, by Jane Sayers; the Spanish church, » 
by Peter Linehan; medieval legal discus. 
sionsof public law and (he just war, by gnat 
Tierney and Frederick Russell; teaching^ ) 
medieval Cambridge colleges, by A. k J 
Cobban; and a group of later medieval jum- ; 
tic and ecclesiastical topics, by J.P. Caonbg, 1 
A. J. Black, and R. N. Swanson. An essay by 
A.S. McGrade on Ockham and individual ) 
rights Introduces a rather different, ; 
philosophical, note. 

A number of these essays consist of ' 
restatements and developments of tbe ’ 
original work on which they are based; that 
can be particularly useful where, as in tbe 
case of Drs Nelson and Canning, it has 
been previously published in s complete 1 
form. Others are new studies. Their very 
diversity istestimony to Ullmann's versatility 
and openness to different kinds of history, 
greater testimony than if they all bore fa 
stamp of the master. For although he has 
inaugurated a new academic field of activ- 
ity, in which Gilchrist, Duggan, Wall, Tier- 
ney and Wilks - one of rhe initiators of fa 
present enterprise but unfortunately not 
represented in it - are the most notable 
practitioners, it has not become a ichoolin 
any narrow sense of adhering to a common 
doctrine. These scholars, like the ofan 
here, have gone their individual wp 
which, in the coses of Tierney, Black urf 
McGradc, have led among other things j» 
Interesting developments In' pt*** 
theory. The effect has been nearet lo 
creating a new constellntion of studies, eadi 
with Its own orbit. 

, That by any reckoning is a forroidablfl 
achievement, which this volume c**™" 

I It is a pity that it had lo cost so much aw 

: does not nave an Index. 


a subject which was both teachable 
(which, as always, partly meant examin- 
able) and, arguably, useful. For. given that 
such study was primarily seen as a prep- . 


Irish informative 


By Roy Foster 


; as a ctfmmand of the sovereign, Onihis accurate descriptions of (he legislative , sonse ' and ■ we “ 1 “V"* 

score, he refused, Tpr example ,*u> consider - £!**?*“' of.tKd previous two generations, 0 " l t »J ) e 

■ ariy interna) law as law properly speaking 5 "* h docs.mean that W6 have lo recognize , ‘ he fonn of P 01 ! 1 ? ln 

. • and he publicly maintairted’thatihe prJE h ? w *«« structured the perception lhBT »T " "^erstandable 

vinca of the Oxford chair of jurisprudence °, f P 0,itkal disagreement in their own - Pressure to conceive the relevant dlmen- 

! ' (of which Maine and Pollock were the firm • • > ' . : . ? lon * ( ° m,a, ' lc l gal 

• ‘ m ^ v - ®* ln his attitude fp Ireland, Sunt Tnevfir^ed^atinnl! 

! : oddidda or ouUying pQrtions'ol legal ad4 .updefatan^ was governed, by.’ EfflU AB A 

' e E? ’ W SjibHariy Austinjort vein hi that tendency to nafrow ijtllam which 5^™- 
, • Blwiys cons 1 dered |(w study of iqw qs anq ; , tecmed.sQ much ihe dominant charactcrS- Enici ,h« If i. 

; . ofiVihe jpglcal Miences" (it I, Interesting ’ tic of hi. thinking. A powerful but pedS- 


pressure to conceive Ihe relevant dimen- 
sion of the study of politics in formal-legal 
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A review can do little more than recognize 
the existence of this ambitious volume; to 
catalogue omissions or critid 2 e emphases, 
if inetdiable, rapidly becomes invidious. 
The authors’ decision to limit the field to 


advances in Irish education th*" 
seventh Duke or Marlborough (*■“ 
appears here as the eighth) or 
Beach (who is, incorrectly, hypof™?"' 
Nor does Irish America get 1“ J"® . 
(The Irish World, but no Boston Pilot; m 
no Finley Dunne). 

On homo ground there Is more toj pt® 
der, though the careful 
value-judgments results in lnao«j 
entries for Jock Yeats and Flaor ' « 
(who appears under "Brian ^ 
despite the authors’ intention t 
entrants "under the name by ww® , 
were generally known"). 

George Moore Is awarded tn® 

nmminf nf arnM nn his father 00 “ WO ' 


Departed with distinction 
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TTjs third volume In the now firmly estab- 
lished Times series takes us well back 
beyond the 1961-70 and 1971-75 compila- 
tions issued so hr. The longer perspective 
elves the Impression that the worthies 
reconkd for Ihe 1950s ore very much 
older than their successors, although the 
avenge 8ge of the Bs in the period turns 
out to be 73.8 against the 74.6 of those 
*ho died in 1971-75. Nevertheless this 
average means that most of those dying in 
1955 were bom lo the curly IHROs, so the 
volume covers many who woiilti have been 
centenarians had they lived. There are of 
omirv those Who died young — Mike 


; though 6 nsuiptislflg Unlearn -tjshi.tir the ' Irian -inf 
.. first yenr of tya Fellowship at .Trinity, unrespoi 
Oxford In 1860 he chose to lecture on lit either 
Mill's System of Logic), and Cosgrove haf imagihai 
-- n particularly good section on Dicey's con- it is nil. 
/; . tinued .htdiffdronce ortven hostility, lot he hardly 
' fashion for historical studies, describe 

. • : He only had a"? time for history |f r in ijie deprecii 
bfrSl tradition of- orabllWiia nineteenth- . obvious' 
1 oeptury positivism, it established genera), reports ■ 
laws: a phi l^tlnc .by both tertiperaimeht fed for 
: uhd iniellcctuai allegiance, H.* aismiwdd seems n 


IbSt so many students at English and 
• ^English-formed universities in thf first half 
S S Ihe century cut tbdr teeth oh Dicey. It 

Ms nSowJi .« 8 ^ 4 thinking about politics Which 

hirdiw 1 book v s has since . taken some hhrd knocks ag, qf 

d,*rLi hSh** S’ 'JlLSS'A s-ft. ,h : e 


Involves those Englishmen, with Irish con- 
nections: Morley and Newman are given 
their due, and the .saturnine fourteenth 
Earl of Derby appears in unfamiliar guise 


uscript account of the Land War,- . 
instance, is usefully raeolloacd 1 ; * 
entry, but not that of Alfred Webb's^ . 
published autobiography In ■ , \ 


By Alan Bell 

"It will be long | before another with the Royal Academy he could hardly be called 
manifdd, multifanous gifts of Webb- academic, and on the other hand he did 
Johnson fills the honzon of the world of not, like Sargent, get that reputation for 
surgery is similar in lone; nnd of Sir Fre- ruthlessness which, like the diatribes of u 
dcnc Kenyon, one of that notably long- fashionable preacher, attracts those who 
lL v V T , rB P c °* raen ’ l ^c Directors of the profess to be shocked");. he is better con- 
Untisii Museum, we are told that "It is veyed than some older hands, such as his 
doubtful whether the museum has ever alphabetical near neighbour Thomas Der- 
had, or ever will have, a director more var- rick, “an artist of distinction and note ... a 


value”, no doubt a correct judgment but 
Lo be less unkindly said on such an occa- 


iously distinguished, or with so striking a 
combination of qualities". There Is some- 
thing bleak for the future in that after- 


scholarly and versatile decorative artist of 
the old school", One wonders whether 
Philip Connord’s industrious and devoted 


thought, "or ever will have". Perhaps it is career, which carried him to the Keeper- 


increasing specialization in all walks of life 
rather thiin n more optimistic outlook that 
makes such gloomy predictions less coin- 


ship of the Royal Academy, had really 
“won for himself a very real and sound 
position in the recent unnais of British 


mon in the more recent years covered by an" as permnnem as his obituarist cer- 
The limes collections. tified on his death in 1 958 at the age of 

One notes in this volume more of a ten- £3. Some of the artistic careers mentioned 


id S «19'n-75. Nevenhefess this The 

average means that most of those dying in Ono notes in this volume more of a ten- 
1955 were bom lo the curly 1 HROs, so the denc y lh “ n 18 currently foshiunnble to lake 
volume covers many who woiilti have been re fuge for explanations of character in 
centenarians had they lived. There are of ) u PP®*d nntionul quollties. Several sub- 
coutse fane who died young — Mike J«ts have their Scottish ness stressed — Sir 
Hawthorn af 29. Kay Kendall at 32, Eva Eric Maclagan (of the Viclotiu nnd Albert 


-very depf) Mnltlahd's irtenhn parable 
Lectures* published ns; Township 


J • • HB wily ban an u , inie for history IF. in the depreciation; M "Ihfe oroohet of the n , y , v ' c T - ,ne beSt a ' j °f Secretarlea. receives a like those under "Local 

tillilQl. or-nra&U(«h» rdneiiienth. obW.f&fSy; ilriLK the dX S’ W U«: lines.- and H. Duke,, another rUncTXa*- convey a great defl of 

! qentuty positivism, it established generaj, Sports of party politick, though with little 1 3L u D t ! y J noralheea, no ntentioii at all. ibformation in one P lace - or (S 

. q phllistineby bothireMmeht fcJr.for- i&'&ifito S?" ^ BredlaUgb- -dally handy for more ■WrgW.i 

: und mteilectoal aUeglance, I \t dlsmiMid seems ta ha vb found a kind flf amMHd'-'SmMii!" 1 ' ^ ^ sheer. .stubborn do n6t. Some Lords JLieutenant are over?, concepts (matchmaker 

-■ hHtory which Tailed this test as. "linlb satisfaction in masieriiiK whatlia took to’ on *^/ ly, i, ^ted; Abercom had less to do with 'woman ppd turbary-nght .° u ” 

- quartan'';. It ; Is characteristic that after Lie the fixed and enduring ekrtiem'inthe M : .lent entries). If it ta wmetimw f ^ 

.V* perhaps -not: -,he d^beconw ihlftihg scene. The- consequent rigidity Time. Work and Ctdnik In the Middle A w* L , ' . ' in approach, this t* no. 

-ve^deftn.hfnltiahd's intoinparablo fold appears m;hi>, const nh iceitorationthal (he by Jacques I> Goff (translated byAr£ j ° n ■ ^ ^ oper < thB . S . Bcond 

T0W * S £! P . "t' irace^a^) courwof ' l GoldWmmer. 383d P ; The . Univerriiy'of £ eopl . c lhr ^£° U ‘ lri ltt ^nV hS^T 


Hawthorn sf 29, Kay Kendall at 32, Evn Eric Maclagnn (of the Viclotiu and Albert ,ne 010 tin ‘^ smalt bonnquaKe in utile: 

Pcrdri at about 30, Tyrone Power at only 44 Museum) "being a Scotsman by birth Few Hurl" tradition. For minor artists like 

and Senator McCarthy at only 48 — but could relate a good tale with zest and ‘be (now highly fashionable) Charles 

fase are offset by Ihe very long-lived, such humour" — and Toscanini's obituary is Spencelayh ("the modern Meissonier of 

u Scott Udgett, the Methodist leader, at punctuated by allusions to comparative British domestic life"), a list of titles of his 

98 Santayana at 88, Horace Annesley national psychology. "The Latin mind”, profusely detailed domestic interiors — 

Vachell at 93, H. de Vere Stacpoole at 88, we we told, “tike the Mediterranean sun "The New Codicil’’, “The Empty Chair" — 

or Mbs Clough, the Principal of Newnham , which conditions it, views things with hard » as evocative as the naming of the 

who survived until Ihe age of 98 in I960, edges, clear outlines, and thorough-going compositions of Albert W. Ketelbey. such 

logic”. This kind of Chianti-soaked flan- ns his "In a Monastery Garden", “In a 
Sometimes the continued existence of netting is now fortunately extinct. Persian Market", etc. 

fau venerables Is surprising, like the 
architect Sir Nlnian Comper's still being 
alive at 96 In 1960, but it is only rarely 
that their later years provide any impor- 
tant additions to their notices. The notice 
for Sir Archibald Bodkin must have 
waited unchanged during the twenty-eight 
years of his retirement from the Director- 
ilup ol Public Prosecutions, and Vesta Til- 
ley's bad lo be adjusted with a "not many 
living playgoers can have seen her" at the 
lime of her death, aged 88, in 1952. Only 
with Marshal Pdtain, who died in 1951, 
aged 93, is tbe picture radically redrawn 
following (he events of the last twelve 
yean of hii life, he being "remembered 
nous the defender of Verdun but us Ihe 
Marshal of Vichy", 

...Ihe. older notices .take us back Into n 
period In wWeh there was a specially sec- 
retive, rather furtive quality about the > . 

management of The Times's obituary 
*P*rtraent. It jg not mentioned In Ihe 
Paper's official history, and one cun only 
jw op a few scraps of information nbout 
editorship before the present incum- 
"J ,w * ov « In 1956. It used to be 
“Mw ihe management of Mrs Belloc 
Lowndes’s husband, who while his wife 
t ,““'8 orcom buns at Gunter's 
ported for nearly fifty years on 'Ihe Times 
wh, retiring in, 1938. F. S. A. Lowndes 
ri.iu* r i “falser and corrector, espe- 
V o f Anglo-Indian notices; one of his 
coDlributors wrolc to Ills widow 
somoiim« tho work wns dona under 
frtoMj Pressure when nerves might bo 

Cm Bul , n , cver wns ,hcrc °n ""W c 

_ ^hil word from him", Equanimity and 
Ud. knowledge tint) con- 

•k.-J® clea8 J>' essential for fhe job, und 
,n ' Present edit* continues (ho tradition. 

S, ^ e 8bowa through in ntuny 
. u Vap * d tributary phrases (lion 
Mrh»na!ii nowadays, and 
C5 in !he not Infrequent dcclara- 
Zl:i ^-performnnee that ! do not 
vol " ,nn ' ot 

° r Gloucester we are toid that. 
h^' dj T *J®J_ ran k among the prelates of •• • : ■' 

** ¥ oa ! , ,cho,8r or aSB The musical entries in goneral] like The 1951-60 volume Is strong on The 
reme h ffl^ , L. bp J? eld *? those fpr art and literature, are vety, vari- stage (Yvonne Arnaud. Allart Aynes- 
he- h ir able in qunlity. Both 'performers nnd com- worth, Robert Donat, Leslie Hcnsqn.ctc). 

force” c n n. • ® poet of original . .l* w ^ 0 | e ra ther sourly but in spile of no less than three Keele 

,% SScU BralnybrW’nollce, .f.er Uai prlndp.1, « l‘ WT-V 

Eme hls hfol motor accident, pays dub tribute rather weak in the MPpcf 
* WfctfSSSSS' 4 - ’I* f S to his technical facility, buf addi ihat "He have now usurped the obrtuaty page o 
W' 1 " Su^hW !S Udb ' 10 professed to have no nerves, thdugh'hls The Tirijes, much as they have taken over 
purely ertcbu^ K P Shing ^ ntr0dlJCt OnS playing lacked nothing In musical sens}- the Athenaeum Club from ‘heir now 
.«»rd f .^ Pr :‘° P^ ue tiveness. but insensitiveness 10 risk seems Impecunious episcopal brethren. .Uwrary 

114 how'dvef ’ achltfv ® m ertl. They ( ■ eM citd a heavy price". Constant’ coverage Is unpredictable- There is a good 

more , B ^'-rn^i«conclud« that "multipl- Matr Beerbohni;- (aldng itfuge in his 
Un , d l f ' Iciry of gifts was perhaps an embarrass- inscrutability, noting _ 
an ereemw part of the - JJJ 1 IfSSes.for'hSweer'’; Prokofiev George J4efl. |r has. chpseit hfoM-Md 
^ thati' •* cou ld be drv and the percussive charac- it fitted to perfection; exactly what lay 
Pr&* Oxford University « beneath that smiling urbanity w« ‘ may 



The musical entries iti goneral; like 
those fpf ort and literature, are very, vari- 
able in qunllty. Both 'performers nnd com- 
posers are on the, whole rather sourly 
treated, 'Dennis Brain’s' brief notice, after 


his fatal motor accident, pays dub tribute rather weak irt the upper academics who 
to bis technical facility.' but adds! ihat "He have now usurped the obituary page ot 


The Times, but (unmentioned liaisons 
apart) Ihe Dictionary's single specified 


siou). There is an acid drop for lames marriage is probably more correct (and 
Branch Cabell, a sour Roy Campbell, a (he ONB also mentions (he celebrated 
thin Norman Douglas, a Rose Macaulay railway ticket incident, discreetly omitted 
that is more evocative of her personality in the newspaper]. 


here arc comparable to that of "General 
Pangalos, whose short-lived dictatorship in 
Greece in 1926-27 is hurdly now 119521 
even a memory" , nn opening very much in 
Ihe old Times "Small Earthquake In Chile: 
Few Hurl" tradition. For minor artists like 
the (now highly fashionable) Charles 
Spencelayh ("Ihe modern Meissonier of 
British domestic life"), a list of titles of his 
profusely detailed domestic interiors — 
"The New Codicil”, “The Empty Chair" — 
is as evocative as the naming of the 
compositions of Albert W. Ketelbey, such 
as his "In a Monastery Garden", “In a 
Persian Market", etc. 


than of her literary career, a flatulent 
Thomas Mann, and a repetitious Dorothy The life of Lord Quickswood (Lord 
L. Sayers. Against these, the Albert Hugh Cecil) in the Dictionary of National 
Camus is excellent, presenting b balanced Biography is well done, by. Kenneth Rose, 
critical account very soon after the acci- who has written so well about the Cecil 
dent which killed him; there is a long and family elsewhere, Bul its three Oxford 
full Neville Shute (Norway); and the columns cannot hope to match the four 
Edwin Muir is particularly well done. The much longer ones in Times Obituaries 
unevenness of literary coverage seems lo devoted to a magnificent piece in the old 
be much less apparent in the succeeding tradition, beautifully done and requiring 
volumes, with no tendency in them several readings to catch the full flavour of 
towards an excessive blandness. the Thunderer devoting Itself to great mat- 

As with the later periods covered in the ! cr * of C * ,urch flnd Slflle - J i8 favourite 
recent volumes, there is the usubI wide- ,n ,bls VQ ' umc , probably in all three. The 
ranging international coverage. 1951-60 Quickswood notice is by no means uncrlu- 
heing particularly strong in Russian ” c reBt * *- ord Hugh that "The 
notices, Berta. Stalin nnd Vyshinsky all favour of his oratory remained thence- 
being fully covered, among others. The Joward as Incontestable as m limitation, 
last is not spared - "the mosl eloquent but , c ° 11 , fascinate, interest, amuse, 
also the most vicious public prosecutor in delight, inspire; yet he could not per- 
Bolshevist history" - and Stalin is given a WBdo - J An ^ high-flown though Its perora- 
massive spread (13 columns, in a volume li01 ? undoubtedly Is, It is by no means 
where George VI gets 18 columns and entirely fanciful: 

Oueen Mary 9). Stalin, ni Djugashvlli, nor is It easy to disinter even from the 

had lo be treated somewhat provisionally vast chambers -of the dead a parallel for 

when so few details of hls terrible reign him. Yet a Plutarch, ln search of a corn- 

were known at the time of his death; his peer, might find in Montalembert — the 

obituarist remarks that he "appeared to Montalembert of Sainle-Beuve's portrait 

lack a certain element of humanity which — enough points of resemblance to 

Lenin generally maintained In personal justify a comparison between two ardent 

relations", and history was to confirm the devotees of liberty, and, according to 

appearances. their respective interpretations, of 

. . . , . , . , Catholicism. 

At (he other end of the international __ , , 

political spectrum. Senator McCarthy gets "ouce deals well with the Revised 

short shrift, with the severe conclusion Pra * er “ ntrov «^ <> P 0 "“ a *f a 
that “His career indicates the great, if composite legislature that the Introduction 
transient, influence which can be obtained ® f fon ™ ta ‘ n keeping with the 

in the lire of a democratic country by the ««» U8 of prayer was doubtless 

loud and persistent repetition ofthe big M ^ undertaking' ). but Is far from sol- 
lie”. The foreign element in these volumes omn « b ° ul “ cflr f. e 4 r once embraced 
Is an important constituent, whether pro- ■ P? nod w , he " , this theologically minded 
vldlng what are virtually essays in inter- " ob,em “" developed an unexpected «a«e 
national history, or giving a specifically and ‘°° k tolhe hunting field: 

British imperial view of His unhamperoci by experience, 

ar ,i!„ » -n L or ,v\ hu was considered intrepid, and showed the 

“*• "Tr 

itlons - like the Duke of Alba’s memorable -JJJJ 

notice: “Lean and lined, frail in looks but ,™ ^ 1 lh R y 

abounding in energy, alert of mind and Air rorce - 

caustic of wit, he wns always and above all - Inevitably in a work. of this vast length It 


the' 'aristocrat ' — ' not' by mere accident of 
illustrious birth, like some of his rank in 
Spain, but positively, actively, Ineluctably: 
the cultivated prototype of dybastic pride, 
dignity, and intelligence.” 77ui/ Is a type we 
shall not look upon again. 

The obituaries of many of the more 
prominent Britons In (he 1951-60 volume 
may now be compared with (he equivalent 
volume of the supplement lo (he Dictio- 
nary of National Biography covering the 


ia the characters' and the oddities that 
stand out so well, curiosities of nomencla- 
ture or career leavening a sometimes unre- 
llevedly stodgy record. Jeanne Bpuigcols, 
Alfred Arnold Cocozza, Avrom Hirsch 
Goldbogen, and George Edward Wade 
are revealed as tho original names of Mis* 
linguett, Mario Lanza, Mike Todd and 
George Robey; but we are not told the 
given names of either Bernard Berenson 
or Sir Lewis Namier (both of whose 


against the 1.450 from various their technics methods) and soraelimw 

nationalities In tho Times Obituaries, other basic Information about names and 

tt, j Srf mot-. i> Amir, dates is made less clear than now seems to 


against the 1,450 from various 
nationalities in tho Times Obituaries. 
These different proportions make It desir- 
able to have both volumes available, for 
the additional biographies as well as for 
checking information about common sub- 
jects. The DNB, which wbs published 
somewhat belatedly in 1971. has all the 
advantages of mature deliberation ■ over 
the Times notices, reprinted bs they came 
hot from the press (or warmed up from 
stock) immediately after the deaths .con- 
cerned, It is able to use later biographical 
studies, such as professional notices from 


be (he current practice, 

Father Ignatius Rice of Douai's skill as 
a county cricketer meant Mint "for some 
years he was the only monk admitted to 
the.pagea 6f Wfsden". Edmund Dulac was 
skilled not only as a book illustrator but as 
a maker of "bamboo flutes of the eastern 
type to be played by breathing from (he 
nose"; and Ernest Jones, the psycho- 
analyst, turns out lo have been an expert 
figure-skater, who wtd(C it text-book on 


The 195,1-60 volume Is strong on The 
stage (Yvonne Arnaud, Allart Aynes- 
worth, Robert Donat. Leslie Henson, etc), 
but in spile of no less than three Keele 
University principals It js apparently 
rather weak in the upper academics who 


studies, such as professional noheqs from figure-skater, who wro(e it text-book on 
the excellent British Academy series, or the subject Such xjde-ilhes have a special 
monographs of varying quality', to reylfo place' in a compilation of this klqd, nlong- 
authoritatively the often tentative news- side’ the' largo-scn lo contribution^ to 
paper opinions: thus Roxburgh’s obituarist national and international history, and, the 
found it impossible lo assess the achieve- marmoreal commemoration of eminences 
mentor Stowe School at .the time of his ... _ . ' n ' , 

death, bul the DNB author was nble to * re . lolcl of Pcr j se ; P ro ,^; 

use Nofil Anriftn's bldgraphy^publBhed in “W 5?7 
,Q fi , . . r . f -V.-..I-, after a. hard day with the hounds, "When 

‘ - r boots were dravm off on winter evenings; 

The better shaping of the DNB . notices his company was much sought, for from 
allows for a more economical, display of his enormous experience he would pro- 
clefoil, and the reduction ih the hews ele- dues , an endless stream of chuckling 
meat surrounding recent , deaths: gives q stories that could keep one up gladly until 
more appropriately historical framework: the early hours of the morning". Lacking 
the ,Bevan in The Times is too much the company qf: art aged Irish equestrian 


• Bp/wgk, he should ttstily, grumble': 'HK Irt Ireltind Was for ft; like’ the hai of 

• ; resietlc. might easily.. be stated with greater , the country, '.to be governed ’ihroutih iHtV 

• I'CtCflllieffi Ann hls flAtriiflnHAit' rMMrrhuc Miirii > 1 .'12 * 


iSiM ?- OfthcFrench tdit dna.niviewer in the TLS. vq umes qdyering tbe earlfor P; 

Qoffinerer Overworks his in,: prepaxatloi,; a great many of | 
S’ iftvWW iheiSedal.itiendM'. /. He riot: aricT issues treated here have 


fr^'Wrage ihe ireflderio pursue hut insensi iveness to risk seems impecunious episcopal brethren. Literary detail, and the reduction U ithe news pip- duce. an endless stream- of chuckling 

^ ro^e exact6d a™heavy price". OiSoS coveragi Is M npcedictabic. There « a good mem surrounding recent deaths: gives q stories that could keep one up gladly until 
^ lfT ^ rcpt .^roThe more ! LI? ^diice concludes that "multipl- Bcerbohriti' (oHriB ^uge in his more ^appropriatdy historic* r framework: the early hours of the mornfng". Lacking 

WdLcafoujaied under- r?5^ b r %« ««, n Pr hans an embarrass- inscrutability, noting' ■ Ihnt ■ "Like Lord the ,Bevan ,jn 7Tte. Turn is too much the company qf: ai\ oged Irish equestrian 

( St& P 8n «*pniial part of the ^2 r SeTfor^ Sreer"- Prokofiev George J4ell. lie has chpseri hfs U-Md, preoccupied with health service debates raconteur, this volume of TfmpS Obittmte 

:w? 2 r ?' , : b '^ tbe remark that i Inli .hr wrcusdve charac- it fitted to‘ perfection: exactly what lay and .with then current affairs, but the may be recommended as an .alternative 

Oxford University i2L*!5i«rtS makes them as beneath that smiling urbanity we may (unexpectedly short) notice in the DNB (a source of miscellaneous and ; entertaining 

* “fa* &Uo ^a hlmielho beamar- tet ol , ** pla " G ^^ “S- S Sses ^"riow^JonailXc^Tr^ll done, third Ihe length of Bevin, who, gets fact and anecdote, not necessarily in book 

S dotfri srictol Intercourse". **£ Sd of M«cHijtf«5k and in a volume where most other publishers roughly the same as Sevan in Tht Times ) and spare, but certainly' beguiling the 

*’ ' . u - ® mannte lhe ^ , -°L. rvmiBhnn are not at ail adequately trthted. Some of, is iporc rounded, whh several biographical browser far into tho small hours. Its con- 
Sri?° 8e '> f ChlUBCe and there the Alitor - like Sheila Kaye- studlcs.iaa list of sources that, as so often, fonts encapsulate a special tradition of The 

1 ^^ipQkeriof a* 1 WlIba ' n8 15 very th£ Is Srnflh^S ex«lienl, but loo manyolhcrS. includes the Tfmfs . obituary as an Times, which, happily, continues ns an 

^ liiw U a good account otErne: *' are ‘dutiful 6nef accounts,, perhaps pre- authority. And lhe editorial meticulous- important part of its role as u journal of 

n e' P ; E ' excellent On the changesin critical approach _ hastily by minor literary staff at too, ness of the DNB gives it a demonstrable record (as readers OflasE year’s splendid 

lfaAt-4C.?i- e ?9 ft Pl e OT .-.the. - practical dlirina hk unelv Veore':llfe. . ... -.K,. ndonm™ u>IwtKi>r InV.on dptnik nfmr. rmiU-nf ...:n 


i app;*" .. Williams' is very much pmerat 

mlnoW'' ■ ' W. : : fpb fost pf their i$ a good account oTErnesl Ne’ 

opes Pfr ' 'Eyerslied, excellent on th'c changesin crllij 

■‘“ring, hi, 1'ine.y 


includes the Tiuifs . obituary as an 
authority. And lhe editorial meticulous- 
ness of ihe DNB gives if a demonstrable 


ihat goes back, for belter 
^b^tfnp the Uitidiu - 


i Proving nature's sepreis". 

v p f .f,'-' b' 1 " 1 r»" b«'wv» 


British artists commemorated 
volume are n mixed batch. Anthori 
Is well done .(''though be jMhlblfi 


5 ■ ' Jj7 ort niiirt and tlie^ are : often ; rather advantage, whether in exact details of pap- 

. . r L, Joidalria'ib 'tOM (one 1 of thtm ym^a of , erttage and dates arid places of b|r\h. or 
^hAmhonv Devis‘ fiS Wilson'* 1 llieraiy purtuits i '?aM hev- in other facial information: C. E. M. 

WJW-ASHt.'V rn 


fonts encapsulate a special tradition of The 
pmes, which, happily, continues as .an 
important pail of its role as u journal of 
record (as readers bflast year's splendid 
notice- of Cartori .de Zu lucre will recall), 
and one hopes that the obituary column* 
Will flourish under the paper’s new direct 
tlbn. I.,., • ...... 


HliHfeif. 
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From Nazism to New York 


By S. S. Prawer 


WALTER LAQUEUR i scheme that makes brief scenes from Las- 

FarevnU to Europe son’s earlier life (including some 

^OPP. WeidenfeW and Nrcolson. £6.50. d« scribed in TJie Mlssing break 

into, and counterpoint, incidents and con- 

— vcrsalions which take place between 1945 

Walter Laqueur’s new novel, a sequel to and 1974. 


val in the USA and his involuntary bunals, the rights and wrongs of the Pales- lues shared by these two closely related 
involvement with whnt one character calls tinian question, Jewish identity-crises in the novels is that though author and nurmior 
"a repulsive and idiotic counter-culture" Diaspora) in a dramatized form that have strong moral concerns they are not 
in the late«l960s. Laqueur shows himself relates them to the lives of individual men always reaching for total explanation or 
welt able to manage an intricate time- and women. Of these last the book has neat ticketing of characters and opinions, 
scheme that makes brief scenes from Las- three main kinds: wholly invented figures, This comes out particularly clearly in the 


like Dr Lasson and his family, whose discussions presented in Chapter 6 - a 
opinions and adventures are at once indi- chapter principally concerned with the 
vldual and typical; characters like "Ober- impact of Wolfgang Staudtc's film The 


rsations which take place between 1945 mann", or “Ruth", or "Hugo", who are Murderers are Among Us when it wus 

d 1974. obviously based on identifiable models first released in 1946. The dramatized 

,, . , . . . , . even though the real names of these debate ranges not only over the message 

Here, indeed, we come to the heart of made | s are no , revea |ed; and historical and implications of this anti-Nazi film but 

6 apd Wa !*f 1 .**!■? * characters introduced under their own also over the careers of its star and its 


his justly praised The Missing Years, 
opens with a literary party in a mid- 
Manhattan bookshop, given to celebrate 


the book, apd to Walter Lsqueur's reel 
strength as a writer. He is at his worst 


the publication of an autobiography. The . * . , 

autobiography is that of Dr Richard Las- 

son, the central figure of The Missing £° ,s . (as l ? th * ' humpmg l clldrf on , tha 
years, and the Conversation at the 
Marathon bookshop disarmingly antici- 

pates adverse comments which the fie- {**“£' Z 
tlonal autobiography and Laqueur’s actual wh f n ll corT1 “ ,0 h presentation of 

, ■«wiiiugnipny *1IU um|ucui a omimi j |jca | Qf wJ ar » ument no , d] jpas- 

novel nre likely to attract. One critic there £ , b from J UWn |jfe an ^ a 

complains that Lasson* style Is grey . hSe nnv „, Bnrf 


characters introduced under their own also over the careers of its slnr and its 
names, like Ferdinand Saucrbruch, Otto director in the Nazi-controlled film- 
Orate woh! and Chaim Weizmann, who all industry of war-time Germany. Staudte's 
make memorable incursions into the case, Lasson concludes, was "not a 


world of Farewell to Europe. 


tragedy, but a psychological riddle; not an 


... ... . . . , .. extreme case, but a marginal and typical 

•Walter Laqueur, of course, was a well- B 

known historian and archivist long before ' 


he began writing novels (or, at least, 
publishing them); and the best portions of 
T‘ Jtr i lUe-style, his novel becomes vivid and his new novel turn out to be those in 

uninspiring , Pedestrian, devoid of abaorbi Dr Lasson . s conversations and which he allows his historical insights to 

ra? occasional clashes of will with post-war be enunciated and debated, by its charac- 
__j .. . j . k sensational M Germans, returning troigrts, or Ameri- tcis. His presentation of their outer world 

«n, British and Russian officials, as well is often dim - though even here there are 


and that his book lacks sensational inci- 
dents. But Dr Lasson, his publisher com- 
ments, survived the Gestapo and is not 


can, British Bnd Russian officials, as well is often dim - though even here there are 
as the accounts of discussions in a kibbutz exceptions, as in his charming excursus on 

-I - IT. * wiT* .? r Jmu or in- German-Jcwish enclaves in different types of bookshop - but his 100 IR** 11 trom a strictly - wen - per- 

.. * . ^ , * , , Jerusalem and New York, are excellently dramatization of opinion on political and “a 0 ! angle? Should one not make an 

sholtk afterwards declare" himself do " c - Thc y not on, y accurately renect social issues lends Farewell to Europe an effort 10 overcome such resentments? 
amused bv batl reviews and little Influ- * n,elIeclua l fel * s and fashions, they also interest which almost equals that of The Dr Lasson forbears to answer these ques- 

enecd by good ones while freely admit- P reM!fl ‘ important issues (war-crimes tri- Missing Years. Not least among the vir- tions; but they make their impact, in 

ting that he is "no Joseph Conrad”. ^ 

Well, that has spiked litis reviewer** | ||-« -4- /’’XT f U p 1PP HAV 

gun. "Grey, uninspiring style" is only too V_j/ Ll L L/L lllv JLC'W LJ vAA. 

accurate a description of this new book's m ^ m mmmm ^ , 

staccato sentences, its dicM combinations social status ate encouragements of vul- tagonist has Just lost his wife and child - but 

of adjectives and nouns ("tremendous vit- r> Dlirhpnp nerability, safe only for those who can is primarily an excruciating study of rarefied 

ality’’, "overwhelming great city’’), its rill fie 1/UUlcIlC afford to lose themselves in pursuits sup- mountaineering. "Palais de Justice” 

journalistic metaphors ("the famous erficial and deep and not fear that their describes how a Boston lawyer in his fifties 

breakthrough has not materialized"), the kubi ~~ ~ “ ~ = fundamental positions will dropout from goes out sculling one very hot day among the 

inert prose-rhythms of conversations in MARK IlELPRINi under them as a result of their inattention. Boston warehouses and rinds himself locked 

which all the participants speak the same Effls Island w fc , vnm of .hi. vt„r .. n in contest with a nasty twenty-year-old ; 

paper English. When it comes to story- 196pp. Hamish Hamilton, £6.50. tence is rather like working out an Impacted' thare ls a JJf satisfacti ° n n * hen . th< 

tel mg in the great trad.tion (and here is 0 241 10530 1 nail wu h a hammer. It is to Helprin’s credit fW* 'Tit ^ ^ 

nothing nvant-garde or experimental — . — ■ - that he docs not shrink from sometimes “A Vermont Tale reflects on the fl.ght 

about Farewell tu Europe), it soon .. . . . wkhin. tn innii nn-niu Knt h» nftao omit water-birds Americans call toons; s 


My anti-Fascist friends became n little 
impatient: who but a few expert* would 
even remember that Staudte had u very 
minor part in hul inert 7 It whs a blem- 
ish to be sure, but was it not infinitely 
more significant that he was now pro- 
ducing powerful films with a clear 
humanlsL message? Didn’t 1 see things 
too much front a strictly - well - per- 
sonal angle? Should one not make an 
effort to overcome such resentments? 


Out of the icebox 


Farewell to Europe, against the uneonj. \ . 
vocul condemnation of Jnd Suess as "ii* : 
political and psychological preparation f M 
mass murder" and against Lasson’s own 
musings on Stuudtc’s marginal invohf ■ 
ment in this loathsome project: 

Why had a gifted director who wn m 
even a Nazi consented to take part in a 1 
film of this kind7 Would he have bm 1 
shot at dawn if he hud failed to panto j 
pate? He could have worked in advti. l 
lising as lie luid done before. Or had he | 
volunteered (or the job? Was ht ■ 
perhaps drawn to his profession K 1 
strongly that nothing else really nut. ! 
tcred7 

By presenting 110I so much a story u 
glimpses, impressions and recollection o[ 
a humane and gentle man who hat m 
forgotten his sufferings and those respra- t 
sible for them hut who has not allowed 
these to wiirp him irrecoverably; by Mt- • 
ling out conflicting arguments with aD [ 
possible fairness and embodying ilwra u ’ 
well-conceived characters who are not 
extreme cases, but typical oner, and by ■; 
refusing to strain constantly alter floal J 
certainties and ultimate judgmeots - b; 
these means Walter Laqueur has given ux ! 
a novel-sequence which, for all its defer* , 
worthily supplements hit distinguished 
historical, political and sociological ina- I 
lyses of our twentieth-century world. 


MARK UELPRlNi 


196pp. Hamish Hamilton, £6.50. 


social status ace encouragements of vul- 
nerability, safe only for those who can 
afford to lose themselves in pursuits sup- 
erficial and deep and not fear that their 
fundamental positions will drop out from 
under them as a result of their inattention. 

Working the sense out of this kind of sen- 
tence is rather like working oul an impacted 
nail with a hammer. It is to Helprin’s credit 
that he docs not shrink from sometimes 


tagonist has just lost his wife and child - but a bravely emblematic piece In the form of 
is primarily an excruciating study of rarefied (he log-book of a ship’s master in 1909 ftt 
mountaineering. "Palais de Justice” iron-hulled sailing ship of one Uioussod 
describes how a Boston lawyer in his fifties tons"), who rescues an ape from a typhoon 
goes out sculling one very hot day among the off Madagascar and then ha* to determine 


Boston warehouses and finds himself locked 
in contest with a nasty twenty-year-old ; 


his relationship with the disturbing animal- 
to kill it, to keep it, or to put It off atooeons 


here there is a fine satisfaction when the raft? There is a whiff of Conrad here, u 


berames obvious ^LqueuV. like Las- You can iead a horse ,0 water, but there may ^ng to .peak openly, but he often tend, 
son. is indeed no Joseph^* nor Ts be Ice on the surface; you can take lovely 


lawyer, heavy with memory, finally wins, there is of Isaac Bashevi* Singer in “Ella 
"A Vermont Tale” reflects on the flight Island" and of Hans Andersen in “A Ver- 
of the water-birds Americans call toons; a monl Tale”. 

grandfather describes to his pandchildren, k H jn ahorli ha9> wilhou , m 

whose parents are d, voicing, the monogamy d , 5ho n P ot ’ el found hls oWn fonaW 

hi* own tone; only hiiftroigwHltoomttd* 


he a Stendhal or a Tolstoy, whose evoca- foad <Iom ‘be freezer, and not be able to and separation and reunion of these birds. 

lions of battle arc specifically invoked unwrap .1; you may wnie stones regularly K leSra^d ^attherearemS H The story has an icicle at it* heart, and there 

during a less than vivid battle-scene in the ^ ‘he New Yorker and not let your rang- J , he ^ wrid^ \l ^wd when SS “ lcMy no need for lhe em P has ‘ B in ,he to 'S« hold ^ai he mn inST^ 

central wetion of the book Jhwrf congeal completely; but all these oper- J™?™ " w uc nea, ana when that fo . d : M . in of lhc ij M where the 15 to be hoped thn ‘ hc ITiE 

“ ,.*■ ' , . „ 4 ations are delicate, and risk frustration .It is 15 ,ra P orlant »*» ^ ■« grandmother who has fn naulonatelv without morc recourse *° lhe 

Yet » long ^ Dr Usson is allowed to asp | en dldly brave, urbane tradition that has ■ Srotecfive Awards the^ ^cSeE embrace than ls absoll “ e, y necesm l. M S, 

speak ip the furst person, these stylistic raad ^ the New Yorker famous not only He does himself much greater justice the little bov and "I saw that her eves her , ‘ neu ‘ rtll ' tintc ^ haps and such , as Hvif 

Uaita ate not defect*-, ocv the contrary, f or its pretty consistently tunny carioonsbut when he uses the metaphor ,of physical cyes t h 0 uah beautiful and blue were a* callcd ‘b*” 1 . should be reserved for rntM 

they serve to characterize a man whose also for its pretty consistently unfunny action (he i* not at ease with the single cold as ice” ’ agc; 100 much e,e 8» nt u | ,lor * i °£ does ^ 

native language is not English and whose stories. But over the years the elegant reli- image). The long first ■ story, "The help a young man to flex his writing tnuscW 

profession is inot that of a writer, but who ccn.ce of these latter has frozen Into a Schreuderspilze”, evokes angulth- the pro- Among several other stories, there is also and expand hia voice. 


during a less than vivid battle-scene in the *“r ‘ hc "w Yorker and not let your sang- 
centrai wetion of the book. fr° ,d con 8« a l completely; but all these oper- 

„ . .... ations are delicate, and risk frustration. It is 

Yet so long as Dr Lasson is allowed lo a j p | en d!dly brave, urbane tradition that has 
speak ip the first person, these stylistic raadt . , he New Y orker famous not only 
.Uaita ate not defect*-, oa the contrary, for its pretty consistently funny cartoons but 
they serve to characterize a man whose also for its preitv consistently unfunny 
native language is not English and whose stories . But over ,h e years the elegant reli- 


Mark Heiprin, in short, has, without auj 


made the New Yorker famous not only He does himself much greater justice 


tries to set down as accurately as he can, luughiy mannerism: they very rarely dis- 
in an acquired Anglo-Amencati idiom, his turb, among all the advertisements for 


Id a i«” age; too much elegant tailoring do« ad 

help a young man to flex his writing tmtseW 
Among several other stories, there is also and expand his voice. 


experiences in post-war Germany and In 
the USA. Only when, at the end of Part I 
and during the' whole of Part II, the nar- 
rative drops into the third person, do we 
become uneasily aware of a stylistic 
. monotony which is not in Ibc service of 
characterization. Stylistically there is no 
break tel ween portions of the book 
. which axe narrated in the first person 
(often with the help of .fictional diary 
entries Slid letters) and those which are 
narrated In the. third. Are we perhaps to 


astonishingly conservative cashmere and T * £ A. 1 * A. 

anachranif tlcally «e Cap,„h. g c„ Lives OI the Saillt 

This may be why the publishers of Mark ■»■■■■■ ■ ___ — ■ 

Helprin’s new collection notably underplay t» v p«* Ar | AW J C 
the fact that. "the majority” of the stories a CtCl LCWlS 
first appeared in ihe New Yorker (they are sass* 

not identified, so regular' readers of the FREDERICK nUECKNERi 
magazine may enjoy guessing which they Gadric 
ere). 1 78pp. Chatfoaiid Windu 

■ Mr Heiprin Is in hisearly thirties, with one 0 Toil 2564 0 • 


been inspired to write the fictionalized life 
of an English medieval saint might seem 
puzzling. But Buechner, who trained and 
served as a Presbyterian minister, is a deeply 
religious man who has published several 
books of meditation and theology in addi- 


Virgin and John the Baptist). At the same 
time, Buechner transforms Rf S ,n ’“ 
account by re-creating Godric as a corop*^ 
(ull-bloadod, nnd fully-rounded chuaar 
uikn tpllt hia mun KtarV in a OCCUK'") 


aica.K wciwccn uuruuns Ul me aaOK. ... TO Kroner V imcnUlPD. inmww , M ■uw | jij I.uil-Uiuuuuu, m>u iu„, y 

which are narrated in the first person " 0t ,den,l ® ed ’ *°. re ^ tar reade " n . , K UKC ” NBR religious man who has published several who tells his own story in " deoflW ( 

(often with the help of fidioiuil diary ^f“ inc may n J°y guessing which they ’ ’• books of meditation and theology in addi- undevotlonal way. The novel, L J 

entries and letters) and those which are ar *J‘ • ..... , I7»PP. Chmto and Windus. £6.50. tion to his ten novels, some of which also nearly thirty short recllons with saw ^ 

narrated bi the. third. Arc we perhaps to Mr Helpnnis in hisearly thirties, with one 0 luu 0 _ illustrate an interest In religion. Indeed his headings such ns "Or what hefeu . 

imagine that Dr Lasson baa written the collection and one novel be hind him, as Well * ■ ■ ■ previous four novels, Don Country, Open summer’s day", presents Itself os ine jj 

third person' narration as, well? as two degrees from Harvard .(one in Middle This bdke, metbinka, will some folk much Heart, Love Feast and Treasure Hunt, form a sored autobiography as opposed to ^ ■ 

- j. _ ■ . . Eastern SUsdiea) and ’service , the notes displease, for there be those yclept his- tetralogy dealing with an American evangel- aid’s authorized Church hnglogt fl l»j£ . 

i n ' ui D i r R v ray, m the Israeli Infantry and the Israeli Air torlans who claim to be the tellers of the ist, Leo Bebb. in the extraordinary figure of narrative oscillates between tM PJ* ’ , 

Usson s stoo- where The Mlssing Vear* Force and the British Merchant Navy. It truth and therefore like not to' see facts Godric, both stubborn outsider and true with Godric approaching death , I 

had left it; In the ruins of Berlin at the might be assumed that by now he carries a tided. Fabrication and fancy, thev .wffl 'ChWd of God. both worldly and unworldlv. tended bv Reginald, and memories w v 


illustrate an interest In religion. Indeed his headings such ns "OF what °p. 
previous four novels. Lion Country, Open summer's day", presents Itself os ine 


Umoh’s story. where The Missing Years 
had left it: in the ruins of Berlin at the 
end inf the Second .World Wari Hls Mfe 
bas died, hls Piste r has entered PaleS- 
' tine (still under British mandate) by; a 
back-door, bis son Eric has emigrated to 
■'California, and Dr Lasson htriuelf 1 sdoti 
leaves for Nevr York, where he will ’build 
up a ■ successful new practice in psy- 
chosomatic medicine. Their stories divide 


the novel neatly joto three, pprij, framed 
by the fptroduction (the Ulerary pa(ty in 
Manhattan I have qlrcady described) and 


heavy burden of contemporary experience, 
and would make us privy to it, to enlighten 
our anxious interest; Or have the cashmere 
ahd Copenhagen entered his soul? 

. Well, they seem robe threatening to: he 
has not surrendered it yet, but it does seem a 
Wt besieged and surrounded. There is evi- 
dence, for instance, that at the back of his 
..mind he has a rich canvas;- a stiffening. In 


ry and the Israeli Air torlans who claim to be the tellers of the 1st, Leo Bebb. in the extraordinary figure of nnrrolivo oscillates between thepj t ' 
Merchant Navy. It rrulh and therefore like' not to' sqe 'facts Godric, both stubborn outsider and true with Godric approaching death ano 
by now he cAnies a Acted. Fabrication and fancy, they .w(U "' child of God, both worldly and unworldly, tended by Reginald, and meraono ^ 


say, but It is arguable that in Godric Fre- Buechner has found an ideal means of the pest. As Godric himself say® DC . ^ 
derlck Buechner feigns .hi* way to Irulh, explofing the nature of spirituality. Godric end: "I’ve told my life from I ,sC 
trusting invention and imagination where is a living battleground where. God fights it once, Beginning with my youth < l 
fact* fail.. Written in an idiom . neither out with the World, the Flesh, and the Devil, ahead from year to year. And also, 
anclenl nor mod pm but a bit 6f both cleverly Godric’* early life, moreover, actually was a ready for tho tomb I hollowed out « 
combined (HopkinS’s poems are brought to string of exciting adventures and travels, with Perkin’s help, I’ve wandered M 
mind), Gadric is Godric’s life told by and provides the novelist with a ready-made other wgy." 

W "£* ' ' picaresque narrative. ' Speaking of the bowdlerized accounU® 

Five friends l.'lfad, and two of them Much Of what we know about Oodrir oavp Ririr nf his nilarimaae to K0 r. 


& ConclusiDo (a peaceful .scene set in 
1974 at llerzlia ip Israel, where Dr La*- 
H»n^ io hls tale scyenfies and incurably 111, 


...» yuw T ii, aericx uueenner reigns his way, to Irulh, exptapng tne nature ot spirituality, ooflric end: "i ve told my me irum u 

opr ^lous interest; Or have the cashmere trusting invention and imagiriation where is a living battleground where. God fights it once, Beginning with my youthi I vc . B vTi 
ahd Copenhagen entered his soul? fact* fail. Written in an idiom . neither out with the World, the Flesh, and the Devil, ahead from yenr to year. And afro. 

Well, they seem to be threatening to:, he ancient nor modpm but a bit 6f both cleverly Godric’* early life, moreover, actually was a ready for tho tomb I hollowed 
has not surrendered It yet, but it does seem a combined (HopkiM's poems are brought to string of exciting adventures and travels, with Perkin's help, I’ve wandered bJC * 
bit besieged and surrounded. There is evl- mind), Godric is Godric’s life told by and provides the novelist with a ready-made other w^y.” 
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SioSSobtfora ^ H»hes.Tuniw\d Falry.eathcr they were, who was born i^Eapt Anglia at the time of Godric notes: ,”How seemly *$« 

S' i, ,u.L d .‘ st ^‘ ,hl 5 k round as a man’* arm; my bedmates the Norman Conquest and who died at told to chUdren thus, with nil ‘he grtef 
S B v°W f " ove . Ua and plnyfellows, keepers qfmy skimped Flnchalc, hear Durhim, over a hundred ugliness snipped out. 1 suppbse It* 

?Snnmt ?!re S fn S lr ' ' ' y**rs lalef'ih 1170, is to be found iq what monk ReglSSd wlU tell, of ™ lna lR S 

. f rrp P resaibl * 1 bade them go (hat day and nevermore to might be called the official biography by .Where, Godric make* o simitar poin|.»^ 
s^Sfiiiv to t»me • again, nevermdre to hi« . their Reginald, a Durham monk,' commissioned Reginald’s determination to believe rihe bej 


, , .. _ • , . I4t migrant, a. loving down of Irrepressible 

ii ipend.ing w|iat we surmise to be hls fast resourcefulness and hopelessly innocent 
me hi be ra of his susceptibility to women, whofallson his feet 
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Lessons of war 


Death in the family 


By Lindsay Duguid 

jSMCE ELLIOTT; 

Stcrct Plans 

192pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £6.50. 

0340 26247 8 

Stent Ptac" opens with a scene in a class- 
room. Winter trees can be glimpsed 
(toon* the window, a Latin lesson is In 
process sod a new girl, a foreigner, Laura 
Mebter, who wears a non-uniform frock 
sod who has gold studs in her ears and a 
locket round her neck, is ushered in. She is 
destined to be Patience Mackenzie's best 
friend but her influence goes beyond that. 

Laura and Patience are pupils at Albert 
Lodge School for Girls in the north of 
England la the early days of the Second 
World War. The members of Form IV 
T, including gentle Bose, sexy Nino Bnd 
Ini^gniflcant Posy, ere totally taken up with 
tchooL They spend their free time sitting 
in the boiler room where they dream, talk . 
about having babies or examine Posy's 
chabtatas (Janice Elliott has caught per- 
fectly Ihe mixture of cosines* and bore- 
dom). 

Laura introduces a dangerous note of 
the exotic into this tight and wholesome 
English community. It is not just a matter 
of her foreign way* (she has an “air”) or of 
her strange home-life (she lives with her 
damatic mother in a dark and glittering 
flit), but (hat she introduces notions of 
freedom. Patience learns that the teacher* 
may oat simply be “Them 1 ' a* opposed to 
“Us' 1 ; that war k not simple; that you can 
he imprisoned for your ideas and that 
rules are “a flimsy tissue ... a conspiracy 
between those who obey and (hose who 
sit obeyed". Patience, who is character- 
ized by her peers os sensible and a good 
ioteoer, and who thinks of herself as 
someone who will never marry but be "a 
hmoot author or help people instead", 
*ho learns about love: not only her own 
passionate Friendship for Laura, but also 
lhe kwe between her parents, NinB'a sor- 
did seduction by an American airman, and 
Ihe uadercunents of emotion that exist 
bmteu the teach era. Secret Places Is not 
the. story, of Patience's awakening, 
howtvet; the personalities surrounding her 
unfold sad become more complex, a saga 
wtreschery and blood begins to unravel. 

For this is afro a novel about women 


without men (the school play, which is a 
catalyst of the emotions ahd tensions in the 
school, is a production of The Three Sisters ) 
and about women who are trapped: 
"Women together. Time of year, time of 
war.” The war progresses and the seasons 
change. A German PoW camp is built in 
the Arboretum in the school grounds. 
Laura's father Dr Melster is interned. The 
girls become infected with ami-Jcwish and 
anti-Germnn hysteria, and Laura is perse- 
cuted both for being a German and a Jew: 
she Is sacrificed "for the good of the 
school" by Mks Swlnnerton Bnd Miss 
Trolt, who arc themselves disturbed by 
warring forces. Shut away in an attic at the 
top or the school, Laura tries to cut her 
wrists on a piece of broken minor. After 
the Anal examinations and as the war 
draws to a close Albert Lodge is destroyed 
by bombs and Dr Meister and his fellow 
internees are revealed to have been testing 
the H-bomb. U says much for the power 
and subtlety of Secret Places that such an 
ending does not seem portentous. 

Much of the book is funny somewhat in 
the style of The Prime of Miss Jean 
Brodle : 

Trotty was dearly in love with Peter 
Abelard, especially after his castration. 
For sixpence, Barbara Baxter, with her 
medical background, explained the 
mechanics of poor Peter’s loss. ‘And 
thus’ declaimed Mira Trolt, 'spiritual 
love drove out the merely carnal. Yes 
Nina?’ T was thinking of Heloise. It 
must have been frightful for her.' ‘On 
the contrary you will find as you grow 
- up, Nina, that there are many kinds of 
love.’ 

But we are never far from a substratum of 
violence: “Schoolgirls", Janice Elliott tells 
us, “are cruel as everyone knows but they 
also draw blood.” This may come as no 
surprise to convent-educated readers, but 
Janice Elliott introduces a strong and dis- 
tinctive note of menace. There are many 
references to blood: the suicide of the Vic- 
torian industrialist who built Albert Lodge; 
Laura’s own attempted suicide; menstrua- 
tion; Nina shaving her legs with her 
brother’s razor; the junior girl who impales 
herself on the raUlngs in an “English 
against Jerries" fight. Other disturbing 
elements are provided by Laura’s mother 
Sophy, Who is a morphine nddicl, and by a 
mod young shaven-headed German in the 
Arboretum camp. All these details 
arc woven to form a seamless and convince 
Ing whole. 


By A.N. Wilson 


DAVID PLANTE; 

The Country 
159pp. Golfancz. £6.95. 
0 575 02938 2 


Barbara Pym. in a metaphor well-suited 
(0 her deceptively unpretentious genius, 
likened the art of fiction to making chut- 
ney. What goes in as shallots, green 
tomatocB, vinegar, sugar, ginger, raisins 


Down under men 


fy Fleur Adcock 

HON* UDMANi 
■ A Breed of Women 
143 W> Macmillan. £5.95. 
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point of near-insartily; and the narrator 
no .longer has anything in common with 
his brothers, most of whom are country 
working people, as the father had also 
been. But it is a crisis of a personal kind 
for the narrator, Daniel Francoeur, who 
need* to expose himself 10 the external 
details of his father's world - the old 
man's tools, his clothes, his Indian origins 
- because he is pathetically oul of touch 
with the old man himself. He loves him 
deeply, but there is no real common 
ground between them: 

My father was born, as I was, among 


emerges as something entirely itself. The peo p: 
material of fiction, similarly, whether dark! 


the ghosts of a small community oT 
people of strange blood. They were 
people who saw that they were born in 


drawn from the writer’s experience or 
dreamed up while sitting at the typewri- 
ter, has to undergo a transformation be- 
fore it becomes a novel. On this level, l 
do not feel that David Plante's The Coun- 
try is quite a novel. The tomatoes, 
raisins, etc are of the highest quality; but 
they have nebulously Failed to turn into 
fiction. 

[ know nothing of Mr Plante's personal 
circumstances, so 1 do not know whether 
The Country is an insufilcienty trans- 
formed piece of autobiography, or 
whether the failure is owing to the im- 
possibly delicate nature of his material. It 
concerns a young American, domiciled in 
London but returning to Providence, 
Rhode Island, 10 see ms ageing parents. 
The father then dies, ana the narrator 
returns to the funeral. It is deeply upset- 
ting. His mother, who has never really 
loved the father, is embittered to the 


darkness and would die In darkness, 
and who accepted that. They spoke, in 
their old French, in whispers in the 
churchyard and, among the gravestones, 
io the snow, and with them, silent, 
were squaws with papooses on their 
backs, and the woods began beyond 
the last row of gravestones. They were 
strange to me and yet they were no! 
strange. 

As described. The Country might have 
been a very disturbing and a very moving 
book. Death in great fiction, unlike death 
in real experience, always provokes the 


right response. We react to the deaths of 
Rogue Riderhood or Marcel's grand- 
mother precisely as Dickens or Proust 
want us to react. Daniel Francoeur’s 
father, on the otheT hand, is oddly 
embarrassing; the book is like a Mono- 
logue being thrust on us by some bore in 
a train who has to get it all off their 
chest. In consequence, although the mo- 


ment when Daniel Francoeur confronts 
the corp&c of his father in an open coffin 
Is set up by the author to be moving, it 
feels merely awkward. That is what death 
is actually like, it may be said. Except 
that It is surfcly essential in a work of 
fiction (unlike real life) for the effects 
intended by the author to be sustained. 

David Plante, who is a very good wri- 
ter, has foreseen the difficulty and de- 
cides to underplay the scene: he provides 
merely a short, bleak, three-sentence de- 
scription of the corpse, while the narrator 
shudders and weeps and the relations 
stand round awkwardly: 

I went to my father. His skin was 
yellow and matt, and there was on his 
thin face a grim smile, and indentations 
on his cheeks where the mortician had 

S ressed his fingers to make him smile, 
[is hair was bright white. 

It would be all right if one felt some of 
this awkwardness; But here, as through- 
out the novel, one has the sense of the 
narrator turning his back on the reader to 
work out a private grief. The result is that 
embarrassment passes into boredom. 
What should have been an acutely painful 
experience, economically described, comes 
over as a completely Hat experience 
which hardly seems worth describing at 
all. This seems an intolerably harsh 
judgment on a book which bears all the 
marks ot having been a painful one lo 
write. But for one reader, at Icbsi, The 
Country disastrously lacks the crisp 
detachment and originality of mind display- 
ed in David Plante's earlier novels Relatives 
and The Ghost of Henry James. 


History as hypothesis 


By T. J. Binyon 
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V thfoygh 1 a- series ,of 


“golden eagle". Much is made of their age 
difference (In fact lie It only four years 
youngor) nnd of Ills beautiful English man- 
ners, although to the undezzlcd reader these 
scent scarcely bettor than his temper, which 
is not plcnsunt. At the end Harriet is left 
musing that sho “belonged to a breed of 
women 'Who wore Indestructible". Given 
her masochistic appetite for trouble and her 
slowness to learn from experience it’s just as 
well. 

Fortunately the author has a sense of 
humour as well as a sense of mission, and 
also an excellent car lor demotic New Zea- 
land speech. The preaching and the 
evangelistic Bet-pieces arc counterbalanced 
by a certain amount of entertainment, as In 
the bucolic scqttc when young Harriet prop- 
ositions a local farmer in order* to find out 
more about “ll” T—I want lo hold onto 
your . dong again,’ siiid Harriet despe- 
rately, ’Yeah, well . . . cr . . . okay,* said Jim. 
•Best Ifc down, then. Er - mind the' eow- 
shU.’ " • ' ' 

The most convincing portion of the book 
deals with Harriet’s married life In a 
pseudonymous forestry town (Its dullness is 
conveyed with shuddering accuracy) before 
her translgtiop to Wellington 1 and lhn»; 
here we meet a few characters who are more 
.than two-dimensional, and. the tense busi- 
ness pf suburban family' life wjth Its bore- 
dom, deceits and adulteries is wall handled. 
Harriet’s relations wiibalmost the only man 
1 in her life who is not a bully have, moments 
which are tender and funny. As a whole, 
though, the nbvcl doesn't hold together. 
The writing is sometimes awkward or sloppy 
(although it hnptP ves ' M ^ ‘be author, were 
learning her trade in ihe course of the book), 
and even ihe best of the dialogue U heavily 
sprinkled with stage-direction*, informing 
us. whether people ray (heir' lines coolly, 
softly, sharply, fiercely, icily, ‘‘redly, or with 
. faces like s toqe. But ^conversation i‘ 
ally works: I imagine hf* 'Kidman's radio 
;/pttys are.ratfyei* gopd- 


It looks ss though we might have seen the 
last of that unnamed Intelligence officer 
who, in various guises, was the hero- 
narrator of Len Delghton's novels from 
The Ip cress File (1962) to ThinHe. 
Twinkle, Little Spy (1976). He appear* 
neither in SS-GB (1978), nor in the latest, 
even more laconically titled book. It is a 
pity if ho has gone for good, for the cre- 
ation of this slightly anarchic, wise- 
cracking, working-class hero, described in 
Funeral in Berlin (1964) as “an upstart 
from Burnley, a supercilious, anti-public 
school technician”, was Delghton's most 
original contribution to the spy. thriller. 
And this, taken together with hls charac- 
teristic highly elliptic expositions! manner, 
with hls fascination with the technical nuts 
and bolts of espionage, and with a gift for 


. Anecdote 


(Summirr IHl) 

Oiirc. If wna dlAeraill, 

Thai itisiofi I can remember. ; 

' 1 1 tvns sudden, and apodal \ or possibly 
I am rerorislruiriing lhe whole business. 

Kill certainly if was dlffereiil. 

There was a stream, In the -gammer, 

Arid thick stuff growing on both sides - 
.That much I cnii remember, 

And. that It. was different, • 

' Certaliily different, 

t •* « 

. From nny other ’strenni. 

Any other summer, 

With the sltiff- quite distinct In Its {(rowing , 

. 1 From other stuff.. • 

■ Holier, yeg. 'and the stream Itself 

Warmer than water Js now 
! Unless you .actually boil it. . . . - 
' We walked along the stream, ' 

: And now I rcifiember the pebbles were hard 
- Under hiy fc'eL if noTnnder hers. 

After that.' It's', hard , ; f .. 

; To «ty anything 'nitlrh nboiil ll. ' !• . ; ! . 

.. Unless I bogin lying ' ; ; : ; ; ■ ' ' . 

Or sOinewhow. a nj-w-iiy, disguising . 

Tlie ljiihg tliat .lt ecrthlnly wns * 

And how dllinreiiL onre. : ■ 

• Anthony Thwaite 


vivid, startling description, make the lint 
seven stories classics of the genre. 

Some elements of Twinkle. Twinkle, 
Utile Spy suggested that Deighton might 
be turning in the direction taken by le 
Cant, attempting to make the spy story 
into something deeper and more complex. 
In fact, however, he has gone in (he oppo- 
site direction, sway from character and 
fiction towards dates and history. 

History and fiction have always run 
parallel in Deighton'* work. They came 
together In Bomber (1970). a vast, creak- 
ing, Lancaster-sized assembly of detail 
describing an RAF raid on Germany on 
the night of June 31 1944— the date, being 
carefully ohosen to reassure nervous read- 
ers that the events, though apparently real, 
never actually happened. This piece of 
pseudo-history was followed by two 
genuine historical works: Fighter (1977), 
challenglngly subtitled - “The True Story of 
the Battle of Britain”, . and Blitzkrieg 
(1979). . 

In SS-QB, by setting the novel Irt a 
Oerman-occupicd Britain, Deighton suc- 
cumbed to one of the two most seductive 
temptations that confront the novelist 
turned historian: the “what if?” proposi- 


tion. In XPD he has succumbed to the 
other by constructing the work round one 
sensational, indeed unbelievable supposi- 
tion. At the end of the war an American 
army unit steals three trucks of loot from a 
train-load of Nazi treasure buried In a 
salt-mine In Thuringia. By accident, they 
also steal the minutes of a secret meeting 
between Churchill and Hitler in 1940 at 
which Churchill was prepared to hand over 
most of the British Empire to avoid war. 
Now, in 1979, the existence of these 
documents becomes known and they are 
simultaneously sought by MI6, the CIA 
and the KGB. 

Deighton has claimed that the historical 
portion of the novel fa based vary largely 
on fact; that the whereabout* of both 
Churchill and Hitler on June 11 .1940, are 
unknown — Churchill was somewhere in 
France— and (hat they could, therefore, 
have met. If the hypothesis Is a serious 
one, it is dlffloult to see why It should have 
been pul foiwafd as Action. But it is obvi- 
ous that Deighton *cea it more as what the 
late Marshall McLuhan would have called 
a "heuristic probe”: a statement so. out-' 
rageous os lo force ap . indignant and valu-' 
able response. Someone, Deighton hopes, 
will now produce evidence to show that 
the meeting wbs Impossible. 

From a historical point of view the dis- 
advantage of using such a statement as the 
centre of one’s work is obvious: If It is 
false,, everything 'Is false, fn addition, it Is 
the response to the probe, not the probe 
itself, which is valuable. And in this case, 
even If it were possible to begin to believe 
In the event, it is Impossible to believe 
that, were it to be revealed, it would have 
the shattering effect which the. book 
unquest ionlngly assumes would result: 
"Churchill discredited- It would mean tho 
end of the Tory party." ' 

As a novel the book* Is equally disap- 
pointing. The subject — hidden historical 
scandal plus hidden Nazi war loot — fa uot 
terribly original: Deighton has used It once., 
before himself, in Horse .under Water. 
(1963), though admittedly he has upped 
the ante here by placing the scandal af 
almost the highest possible level. Tills criti- 
cism- would be unimportant If the book 
were written in the lively, individual man- 
ner of the earlier novels. Unfortunately; 
this isn’t the case. Hie style is tired and 
flaccid. Instead of bunting -with life. It has 
oil the characteristics of instant Journalism: 
the pointless bits of Information (’Tt: Was 
2.20 by the time Grechko . finish ed hfa 
cheesecake”), the ■ redundant ‘adverbial and; 
adjectival clatter -("He. listened, with cape . 
and attention ns Grechko. talked rapidly in ; 
soft Russian"). Len Delghton’s; first person 
. narration had Its annoying quirks, but ir 
was never as lifei&s ns this. If the inten- 
tion Is to play down ; any literary quality 
the book might pqtasess, in order to. 
emphasize Its' documentary nature,, it - has 
certainly succeeded. But fa <|u£&tfopty\a 
whether the sacrifice was worthwhile. , . 
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Observing the oracle 
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H . G. Welts may not be as widely read as he 
once was, but he has certainly not been for- 
gotten, or reduced to the status of a once- 
important writer of some historical Interest. 
He has be come an object of academic study, 
but also has a reputation as a Founding 
Father of modern science fiction. His major 
fiction remains in print in cheap editions, is 
evidently papular with general readers, and 
is regularly adapted for films and television. 
Few twentieth-century writers have such a 
broad appeal. J. R, Hammond's collection 
of interviews and recollections looks at the 
man rather than the work. It is full of human 
interest, though the book is basically a 
scissorvand-paste job that adds footnotes 
or appendices to Wells's Experiment in 
Autob'togmphy and the existing biographies 
by Vincent Drome, Lovat Dickson, and 
Norman and Jeanne Mackenzie. It is, how- 
ever, convenient to have so much scattered 
material brought together; It covers the 
whole of Wells's long and active life, front a 
lengthy interview published in 1 897, when 
he was thirty-one and already celebrated as 
the nulhornf The Time Machine, The Island 
of Dr. Moreau and several other books, to b 
sardonic piece of self-description called “A 
Complete Exposd or this Notorious Literary 
Humbug" that Wells published in 1945, a 
year before he died. Famous people who 
knew Wells and wrote about him are drawn 
upon, such os Compton Mackenzie, Mar- 
garet Cole, Frank Swinnerton, Fenner 
Brockway, Julian Huxley, Kingsley Marlin, 
Frederic Warburg, and Francis Williams. 
But one of the best-written and most engag- 
ing pieces is not by a professional writer; it 
contains recollections of Wells's family by 
Mathllde Mayer, who, as a young Swiss girl, 
was engaged in 1908 to act as governess to 
Wells's sons. 

A fairly consistent impression of Wells 
the man emerges from these articles. He 
was warm-hearted, mercurial, energetic, 
argumentative, quick-witted, impatient, 
somewhat paranoid, and attractive as a 
personality if not particularly so in appear- 
ance. He lacked the aelf-constioua vanity of 


ehc distinguished man of letters, though he 
was touchy about criticism and drove hard 
bargains with publishers. Frank Swinnerton 
provides an admiring account of Wells's 
rapidity or response: "He assimilates with 
lightning speed. If you watch a man giving 
him some information, you will see his head 
nodsharply; then Hgain sharply; and a third 
time with determination. He has wanted to 
know something: he knows It. That some- 
thing, over which an informant is ready to 
labour Tar an hour, is communicated in 
three minutes; and I suspect that five 
further minutes wouid be a martyrdom to 
the listener. "This quality would be very 
desirable in a hard-pressed senior execu- 
tive, but in a serious writer and thinker it 
was double-edged. 

As other contributors suggest, Wells 
reacted a little too quickly to everything, 
and often made himself look foolish be- 
cause of the instant, unreflcctive responses 
which were preserved in the permanence of 
print. Bertrand Russell, in a generally cool 
account of Wells, whom he had known since 
1902, describes his rash reactions on the 
outbreak of the First World War: “In the 
very first days, he staled that the whole 
Prussian military machine was paralysed 
before the defences of Lligc - which fell a 
day or two later.” Wells was dearly a 
fascinating tulkcr, but his inability to keep 
his month shut, whether in words or in 
print, made him very vulnerable. 

There are some nice anecdotes in this 
book, particularly about Odette Kcun, 
Wells's tempestuous mistress in the 1920s 
and early 1 930s, who could also not keep 
her mouth shut and delighted in saying out- 
rageous things to famous but dull visitors to 
the house where she and Wells lived in the 
South of France. It was called "Lou Pidou", 
a contraction in local dialect ol “Le Petit 
Dleu", one of Odette’s nicknames for 
Wells. They carved the wards *‘T\vo Lovers 
Built This House" on the mantelpiece, 
which proved an embarrassment when they 
split up and Odette turned spiteful. The gos- 
sip Is entertaining, but the book doesn't per- 
ceptibly add to our understanding of Wells's 
writing considered as literature. It mighr, 
though, provide source material for an 
interesting enquiry in the sociology of liter- 
ature, looking at Wells as a case study of the 
Great Writer, a characteristic product of the 
early twentieth century and the apogee of 
print culture and general literacy, who 
seemed to write and exude opinions as eas- 
ily and regularly as breathing, and who 
achieved global Mature as a public oracle. 
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Tito visions of a poet. The photograph { 1895) by Paul Nadar and the lithograph ( 1896 1 by Edvard Munch of Sl/phane Mallam I ttt 
among the Illustrations which accompany Richard R. Brettell’s article “ * Nadar ' and a Photograph of Stfphane Mallami" In New Stria 
Number 14 of The Library Chronicle of the University of Texas at Austin (issued quarterly at a subscription rate of $20). Paul Nadar ws 
the son of Gaspard Fflix Toitmachou who under the pseudonym of "Nadar” became the most famous photographer of nlneteenth-antw 
France. Nadar pfcre had made an earlier portrait of Mallarmd, more dramatic in its pose and lighting. Brettell In his article iwtei tkt 
proportional structure of the son's photograph In which the head is In the brightest light, where the background is the darkest. He sees in 
Munch ‘s portrait the influence of Paul. Nadar's photograph, and of the symbolist art of Odilon Redon. Other articles in the same issue of 
Chronicle include ", Sir William James Herschel and the Birth of Fingerprint Identification " by Eileen Shorland and " 'The' Enemy' In His 

Books - A Wyndham Lewis Collection'' by C.J. Fox. 
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parees never materialized, Mrs Thuente 


By John Batchelor 


JAMES HEPBURN (Editor): 

Arnold Bennett 

The Critical Heritage 

554pp. Routledge and Kogan Paul. £18.50 

0 7100 0512 1 


Pound's “Mr. Nixon", Wyndham Lewis's, 
“Samuel Shodbuu", Bennett was one of 
the most powerful figures In literary Lon- 
don in the 1920s, and in some, quarters he 
was the most hated. This well-balanced 
collection scrupulously represents his 
• enemies as well as his admirers. 

Virginia Woolfs famous essay, “Mr. 
Bennett and Mrs. Brown", te quoted in 
full, and so is a less familiar piece by Cyril 


« * • " oil w M mmiiuioi ujr V.YHI i • 

suggests that this increasing preoccupation Connolly. Virginia Woolf hated Bennett’s " “ 

with real people (however legendary the work and claimed that he was an Impostor, J" T ' n » ■ ™ 


deeds attributed to them might be) was part -Incapable of presenting personality; she 
of the general movement of his thought. 1 was wrong about this and unfair to Bert- 
But the real fasrinatlpn of Yeats in the ^ ®° me , 0 ^ whose portraits of 
1 890s was the speed at which he seemed to 
be hurtling in a variety of directions. To 


women - notably those or Constance aod 
Sophia Baines ih The Old Wives’ Tale- are 


reconcile these apparent divergences and’ good ns those in WoolFs own work. Cyril 

. . . . ' * . MVfintf Ir -Jiff] ll I- 


inconsistencies is a major work of synthesis 
which no single specialist has yet succeeded 
in achieving. Such a synthesis, admittedly, 
lies outside Mis Thuenle’s terms of refer- 
ence, but In her chapter on The Secret Rose 
she does indicate one possible line of 
approach when' she uses that book to 
dpmopsirjiterbaw folklore and- the old 


Although references to Yea f s obsessive use 
of Irish folklore, legend and mythology 
abound in the critical literature about hifii, 

Mary Thuente is justified In saying that 
■ there has tarn no detailed study qf this 

f aspect of Wseailyworkand litU« systematic _ 

attempt to distinguish ihe different die- • heroic myths were beginning to come . The Teresa ofWatllng Street and Sacred and 
ments to which folklore, legend and mythol- together in his work. On the other hand. Profane Loye. In his early days he needed 


Connolly's attack Is more difficult to, 
answer. He condemns Bennett as a gifted 
maq who abused his talents wi(h criminal 
Irresponsibility, and this, is, indeed, ihe 
problem: when he was good he was very, 
very good, and when he was bad he was 
unspeakable. No other major novelist has 
allowed himself to publish work as bad as 


public, “the family life upstairs to the shop 
life below and the town life outsido”. 

The real discovery of this volume Is 
Dixon Scott, a young Manchester Guar- 
dian reviewer who was to die at Gallipoli 
and was about twenty when he wrote this: 
“The rum law that makes our Ruskins and 
Swinburnes- supreme lovere and masters of 
richly orchestrated words- practically post- 
deaf lo every other kind of music, seems to 
have a corollary which provides that men 
tike Mr Shaw and Mr Bennett shall possess 
the musidan'9 bump of mathematics." Ben- 
nett handles words “like chessmen, never 
like keys - arranging them in rational rows, 
stripped brightly bare.!' His principles arc 
“architectural" as well as musical, "explicit, 
male, classical, never feminine or fugitive'', 

It Is certainly tree that a sense of musi- 
cal and architectural structure underpins 
Bfennott's best work: The Old Wives' Tale 
almost in sonata form, its four books 
each other as exposition, 
development, recapitulation and coda. 
And there is something "stripped brightly 
bare" about Bennett’s diction, although 
the suggestion that he avoids metaphor is 
wrong: Anna of the Five Towns is rich In 
metaphor, and the scene in Tellwriglil's 
kitchen in Chapter Three will not make Its 


And indeed, although it had veiy favour- 
able reviews, the book sold more dowlj 
than any of his other work until it caught 
on in America. 

Given his professionalism and self- 
knowledge, why the Bennett probkn/ 
T.M. Young, reviewing Oayhanger (n 19W 
wroto: “It would be hard to find b paraM 
case to Mr. Bennett’s, to match the PP 
that yawns between his b«t aod W 
worst." He hits on part of the reason lot 
the existence of this gap when he -com- 
pares Bennett with Wells. Bennett In* 
“little or nothing of Wells’s passionate fee- 
ing for beauty, none of his ardenl nway. 
nono of his hot Insurgency". Surely 
right. Howevor slipshod Wells’s wntin* 
becomes, his mind is always kept at vwi* 
degree of tension by the fight or otsm 
I n which ho Is engaged. Bennett hu w> 
such outside control, and without his 
he is lost, 

Bennett was a kind man, 
young nqvolists, loyal to his friends; «• 
Swlnnerlon's obituary essay tealiaei to 
affection that lie could Inspire. P, 
something Impotent about his 

and car- 


Wells (relieved that Bennett's 


point unless one sees how the metaphors we* .caused by soxual Inhibition. ^ 

talnly in oil of Bennett there i* ■ 
sexual and emotional Impasse wturn 


accompanied by a view of man 
finally pessimistic. While Wells s 
middle-class heroes have 


ogy coirespond. 

.A.,’ ! Tlteso ga# ihe ha* set hersdlfto fiil aficj iri 
1 dqing so has made a valuable and original' 

A ! - i -contribution to Yeats studies-. U Is not the 
:• '.' , ;; ehiiert qf books lo rend and she is given 
! ; joccasIqnaUy. tp statements of the obvious; 

: '*•••' • however whan she-dets into her slrid 



while she K clearly aware of the relevance to ill* nioney,but his later trashy books do not 
his exploratioppOf (he myths or his simul--^ Bve tH* excuse and were written, as 
(dried us forayS into ihe occult, the connec- Connolly- saya* tp “give full rein. to his own 
tloq'Is not so firmly mode as It might have preoccupation with male vanity and mate- 
been. f . rial success’’, . ' 

But It is perhaps too demanding to ask for - ,7> er e been good critical discussion 
jiven so of Bennett 'recently, notably from John 
tell (is Is '■ Lucas-anti Samuel Hynes, .but the. Interest 
rft* 


Its guises pro- ^ “Critical Heritage" book is (hat if 
traditional basis for* Cables oqe to see hpw perceptive some of 
his contemporaries were about him.' In the 
' ones, some J 
rather hastily! 


are working. 

Dixon Scott refers briefly. lo another 
feature of Bennett's best work; the irony 
gained from the provincial viewpoint. In 
his Five Town's novels he write* both as 
the 'Edwardian man of letters with met- 
ropolitan assumptions and as the local boy 
who is a native of the place. Claw dlstlno- Bennett’s serious novel* 
tion aa understood in London is both aped ‘ 
and parodldd in Bursley. In The Old 
Wive? Tale, the Bursley Wakes are “ijot a 
. spectacle for the leading families"! what 
can “leading families’’ mean In such a 
place? Mrs Baines condescends to Miss 
pieiwynd, the pinched spinster, school- 
mistress with] the southern accent whose 
"O’s had a genteel leaning towards *ow’ as 


miaaie-ciass noroes nm«> d*®ek ., 
energy, push upward* through the 
fabric and display its fiirtwinesa, ™e 
blllty of personal freedom j* 
from Bennett’s serious novels U,. 
not, of course, from farces like ?« 

Edwin Clayhanger is trapped in 
shire by bis father's dominant 
until it is too late for hlsdraainiOtPJ^J r, 
ins an architect in London to 


!ng tin aicruiect in ,v -- 

the. i adventurous Sophia BaJ ^ M , (h w 
back in exhausted old age to djc *f-. ^ 
sister 


timid 


Constance in 


Bursley «* 
in P*n» 




,7 — r *-■ — • •w.—a though none of her adventures 

ritualism leans towards Romanism". But had taken place: Anna Tpllwrignt-“ ». 
Mjss , _Chetwynd has a merciless eye for ' richest woman in the FlveTowns.^ 


s bt Ba5ne, > betrayed crippled by her conditioning th* 

itily! b L hflr ® tt “ n ^ 1VBDd t^°.u f wl paper of deference to powerful male* wg 
i,- j, whit Con- ‘ ^ lh 8CBUo P tld edge*, the seleptest mode of her. like a parcel, from her father 
! whew he4ys of A Man '£ e *1* duel for qodal supremacy • tag to that of t(io ambitious young He*T- 


'the die had hot bpen' 


(i vv'-.: ttiliivhiwt Ydiw.lhdwtt-. .fdcui.fiOfrt W^^nhut Ithas not previously been sp well ^ ,ft * Af®, 


’jt’iifr tp |»aiaiiist<)rii»j In this sbclfon ■ documcmcd pnd atgued. 


ToWns tiiti p "a phonograph q little under-! 


Bennett preseqU a conflict simultaneously Myoorti. 

absurd - Mis* Chetwyhd Is top pathetic to i . . . ; ' . V 
he a real threat, to anybody- and^ central-. . ' A- .. , <M #h#«»jiovels, 

the aggression and anxiety ,bt every provin- T* 01 ® was the v ictcr a m8n .-jv 

IIS.HCIVUI- . developed". i The ^t novela'77!/ d, llwho, like B>mwtt t -has straggled oqj of. dofe . a,e f “he was'-*®/,, 

xesjSjfulm t As for Yeatshl Aself; ;• lie, rqrnalnia sbpVbf; Wives' 'Tate and ^Qayhtuiier ’attracted his .backgrouhdand tried to rid.^mseliTofo Photopapbs lakei J. , of 1 the 189ft i 
y 1 ,?. A-dwy xvo gel - Sag SSSSi regional aec^iJ := , : ; ! " {; 

tp f ;|rqn) lhl«? sy^npu the lie Study a wnulne sense' * t™«^ojtned l«o a bfoateo.p^ ^, s 

me . protruding, teeth and henw * 

iMt.ring*iUndqr the exhausted .L^j 

: ing.iant('tacituim, Bennett looKeo 


Sanctuaries of privacy 

By Peter Conrad 
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ELLEN EVE FRANK: 

Literary Architecture ' 

Essays toward a tradition 

311pp., 37 black-and-white Illustrations. 
University of California Press. £10.75. 

0 520 03352 3 

Ellen Eve Frank’s book abounds in bright 
ideas which haven't quite made the difficult 
trek from percepts to concepts. Her subject 
h the literary use of architectural allusion In 
the work of Pater, Hopkins, Proust and 
James, though— more ambitiously than this 
limited repertoire of writers allows for— it 
expands into a meditation on the sense or 
space in literature. About space Miss Frank 
is herself, since she and her book originate in 
Berkeley, slightly spaced-out: her e$say 
begins with an Italicized transcription of one 
of her dreams, and she fussily treats her own 
book as a product of dream architecture, its 
photographic illustrations tinged with the 
sepia shade of reverie, its own spatial integ- 
rity too self-consciously defended with insis- 
tences that "my Literary Architecture . . . 
cannot claim to be a traditional book, 
whether in Its field, its -subject, or its 
research. It attempts to lake note of some- 
thing which does not constitute an academic 
Geld but which, as its very subject is space— 
both ground and territory — does constitute 
a field of another son, the field of literary 
and perceptual activity." Despite this 
breathy aestheticism, her writing is occa- 
sionally gruesome: “While cathedralizing 
Harry in 'slnow-servlce' to God, Hopkins 
dccathedrelizes a God destructive”. And, 

•• perhaps in homage to the Gothic architects 
with their mania for what Panotsky called 
scholastic membri Heat ion, she rendlngly 
dismembers words: "Poulet's and Mack-. 
sey’s concept of unity . . , violates the 
distance, (hat Is, the space, hence time, of 
the novel". 

I am also dubious about Iter method, 
which seems too loosely and nssociotivcly 
analogical. The captions lo her illustrations 
state parallelisms between literature and 
architecture which cat^i be proved and 
don’t even want to be, since Frank is content 
to lesve them in the ImcrsLitinry ether 
heiwcen.the forms, in the irresponsible 
realm of suggestive ness. Thus a tier of worn 
steps from Wells Cathedral is first admitted 
Jo be irrelevant ("Architecture at its softest; 

11 h not for this that tlopkins turns to 

• architecture") but then otlnched lo Hopkins 
. after all, not with the nid of any argumenta- 

i[ y e Ingenuity: but with mere listless asser- 
(“The sea of stairs, while structurally so 
dliTeront from Hopkins's preferred 
architectural forms, docs suggest Hopkins’s 
lines on vision"), . 

Her decision to coniine herself to the 
impromptu trhdltlon "toward’’ which her 
°vi Nvr * ,Br ‘ , nre olloficd lo be travelling, 
while snugly insulating j lie hook nqil ollow- 
ai 8 k u * 10 housc * wrso ^ Bi it in company 
her dreams, wenkens tier speculative 
outslda that small canon In the c6n- 
eluding chapter. At I he outset slid makes the 
. tomrtunate dcclsipn to exclude Jane 
*“?jen and Dickens from consideration, 
j*«?use ihoy'rq. not phantnsmngorical 
itotigh for her. Their architecture is lodl- 

7 “M. not n fume or a mirage: "they 
*2* in a world of constructed equlval- • 
rrtii V ' wi, * 10Ut convening either the mat- 
ini« iv ^ ' m matcrlal or the Immaterial 
material and lhus"—fU which point 

• occurs another or Frank’s verbal vlvi- 
. ^^“wlthout doing or describing the 
frAi 0 ^ 8 ^ 1 ' Nothing could be remoter 
i.-” . lr J*tli. Jane Austen contribute* bril- 

; , Nohhtuiger Abbey to the romantic 

’ ZmA® • P°fhlfc architecture' as 
r m a nv^. psyc&0 !°S !caf sptte®-' Jn Keats’s 
jy. monsion, a cranial version of 

iirilti Rddcliffe’s castle's. Gothic 
‘ ^ images ‘.the’ multl-camerate 

' orontA lhe the exploratory 

reir^iUP of .^vpluiioh, just as in the 
' ' r * f efCnces to winding, 

1 Llterarla 
■hd ihpolbaizes for pileridge's 



ing.iunu iiuciiumi, ovim.v.- • — -- .-j 

vrofo, these; photographs and ; finally ” JV^:- 
i, too .don’t cqre. what they say. ... 


evailvh W-T. : Tr y r a 

to^^lh en ‘ “ vo,u ^ on - ^ Beckford’s- 
"in.iihi*: rowflk Gothic, architecture is o 
' oi reclusive, misanthropic, 

' ■ and in Norihanger. 

' . :ih e iiJj e , 3 v5 e ^ reh lteelure is converted to ! 
- ^.STW^ P^oIoglcal socre- 
• ■ -fe uSHS i " the novel te a monument 
• tfohnectDig "broken 

’ • ttrehitecture", a struc- 

? ***»» retidulateti and fogi- 

i.^W^ heart. each of Its cavities 
IJltej^hriiJg a'. secret-, its sliding 
itai L. . l . pt ® T Wpel which exposes 
, «»cio2nJ ^ toniel Deronda - 
^.nrerting truth*. Northattger' 

{•'* *; > ..% .i .i J. *,j 

M-.& : <v ■ • ' ' n. ; 


Abbey, less a parody of the Gothic novel 
than the subtlest and most alarming of them 
all (for a laundry list is a more intimate and 
incriminating document than the distraught 
confession Catherine expects to find), im- 
pugns Frank's claim that Jane Austen “ does 
not show the fullest use or reach of the 
architectural analogue". 

As for Dickens, Frank's banishment of 
him can’t survive our recollection of Wem- 
mick's fortification of his suburban villa us 
un armed installation. Dickens's crooked 
humpcd-backcd houses and their mal- 
formed, para-architectural Inhabitants — 
like Silas Wegg, so wooden a man that his 
remaining organic leg sccmx to be turning to 
wood in sympathy with his surgical 
appliance — show him to be an uncanny the 
paranoia of architecture. In the -mad 
metaphoric defensiveness of Wemmick, 
and of its prosthetic horror, in the case of 
Wegg’s timber extremity. 

Nevertheless, for all these caveats. Miss 
Frank's discussion of her four chosen 
authors is original and astute. The architec- 
ture sha (and they) favour is circumscribed, 
cellular, anchoritic - the mind In Pater as a 
lonely room outside of which clamours the 
disintegrative flux o( impression, demand- 
ing entry; Hopkins's walled Bnd claustratcd 
spiritual enclaves,. parodied by his contem- 
porary Oxford which has only a “base and 
brickish skirt" to seal it off from (he invad- 
ing exterior; Proust’s domestication of self- 
consciousness. assigning memories to 
specific rooms; James's ideally empty fic- 
tional places, like the galleries or museums 
in which, on his return to New York in 1 904, 
he sought mental refuge from compulsory 
publicity of the raucous streets, or his "shop 
of the mind" where the golden bowl is pur- 
chased. Frank, a hermit confined to an 
imaginary architecture of her own devising, 
misses instances where her self-contained 
tradition rays out in other directions, 
levelling the walls of her solipsistic dream- 
house. For Instance, one of the interesting' 
continuations of Pater’s donnish cult of the 
room as a sanctuary, "the narrow chamber 
of the individual mind" sporting its oak, 
leads eventually lo Virginia Woolf, for 
whom that mental chamber is abstract and 
fntlly papery, a mere envelope, which, since 
it i| semi-transparent, is no secure container. 
Virginia WoolPi psychological lodgings are 
furnished with conceptual and invisible 
objects, like that table up a tree when you’re 
not there which stands for Mr Ramsay's 
philosophy. They’re not machines for living 
in, like Le Corbusier’s technologically- 
serviced cubicles, but spaces sacred to 
thought - the “room of one’s own” is the 
minimum proscription for personal freedom 

- nnd in their ^unsociable confines the only 
communication permitted is the conversa- 
tion Terence In The Voyage Out wants lo 
transcribe, “the things people don't say". 
Virginia WoolPs mental spaces Rrc elegfoc.- 
The room which was Jacob's now contains 
only the thought of him and a few relics or 
his tlcnd body, among them the pair of Ills 
old shoes Mrs Flanders sadly bundles. Like 
Pater's Notre Dame d’Amlcns. it's a 
cnthedral which has been miniaturized to 
.the size of a coffin. 

■ James's hushed and conventual Interiors 
-are also replicated, outside the limits of 

Ellen Eve Frank’s study, in the upholstered 
.. shrines described by Edith Wharton in the 
Wok she wrote with Ogden Codman Jr on 
The Decoration of Houses. Because for Mrs 
Wharton (he house is not only a brash 
extroverted member of society' but, more 
Importantly; the casing for a neurasthenic 
privacy, she argues il|«t houie decoration 
' must be considered a branch of architecture 

- It’s the house turned inside out, an 
“Interior architecture.” The American mis- 

■ take, she soys. is to mimlo European styles as 
exemplified by public buildings dnd palaces; 

' nit to design for the cowering recesses of 

■ “modern private life" . Privacy!* thfe requis- 
ite of civlliZatidn,!and architecturemust vig- 
ilantly protect that reclusion. Mrs Wharton 

' is horrified by the French habit of putting 
..sheets of plate-glass between rooms and 
' replacing doorWays by opening^ fifteen feet 
' wide; she is especially solicitous -about 
doort, the private life s armoury, which 
American architects have slid into the wall 
■or abolished altogether. ■ 

New houses leave the privacy within 
them denuded and vulnerable: even the 
front door has been fashionably supplanted 
by “a wroughMrart! gateway lined with 

- plate-glass'^ In Edith Wharton's novels, the 
• architectural interior is consecrated. ^Mrs 

Hozeldean In New Year's Pay declares the 


Maid chooses a house wedding for Tina 
despite Episcopalian disapproval, arguing 
that “the greater privacy of a marriage in rhe 
house made up for its more secular charac- 
ter". Privacy, which it is architecture's pur- 
pose to fortify, has become a spiritual value, 
and Mrs Ralston's drawing room is there- 
fore made over into a chapel for the occa- 
sion. The Jamesian cult of interior leads to 
the neurotic habitations of Mrs Wharton's 
ghost stories. Her ghosts always adhere to 
architecture because the haunted house is 
an image for the unsettled, solitary mind, 
incarcerated with its anxieties. The house, 
recoiling from society, contracts into the 
perturbed consciousness. As The Pomegra- 
nate Seed begins, Charlotte Ashby hesitates 
on her own doorstep, pausing between “the 
grinding, rasping sireel life" of New York 
and “this veiled sanctuary she called home" . 
The test of her fear is her reluctance to enter 
the house, which ought to be her mental 
shelter but is now polluted by her disquiet. 

The revelation of Miss Frank's chapter on 
James is her reprinting of some of the 
photographs A.L. Cobum was commis- 
sioned to take for the front ispjeccs to the 
1909 collected edition. She comments bril- 
liantly on the architectonic massiveness of 
James's head, that “square chamber of 
attention”, a cranial house, in Cobum's 
1906 portrait of him, but otherwise leaves 
the photographs to speak for themselves. 
This is a shame, because the Platonic room 
into which all her writers think themselves, 
the occluded cove shuttered against the light 
but opening a single, grudging peep-hole 
onto the dazing exterior, is in foci the cam- 
era, a box which comfortingly imprisons you 
but supplies you with a pin-prick as a point 
of vantage, a machine for mediated vision, 
conjuring images from light in dark rooms 
from .which the day is scrupulously 
- excluded. The fenestration in James's 
"house of fiction" is a battery of camera 
lenses, apertures drilled “In its vast front" 
from within, “by the need of the individual 
vision". James's frustration was that he felt 
himself to be outside the obscure, confiden- 
tial camera, driven frantic by his desire to 
know what’s happening inside it. Hence his 
identification of the creative inquisition of a 
subject with spying prurience. In the pre- 
face to The Spoils of Poynton he describes 
himself peering through the discreet lattice 
of “barred seraglio-windows" which ex- 
clude “the outsider in the glare of the 
Eastern street" . Stranded outside the secre- 
tive box, h* wonts to squeeze back In to 
clamber through the keyhole, as In Beer- 
bohm's superb cartoon, into the camera’s 
clandestine interior. 

Coburn's photographs for Ihe New York 
edition are extraordinary because they are, 
in the phrase Stiegliiz used of his own cloud 
studies, "equivolenls", corresponding not 
to the action but to the mental mood of the 
navels. Three years later, Inj a volume of 
photographs of New York, Coburn cele- 
brated the mobility of the modern city and 
the camera's skill at mntchlng its briskness 
and impatience; but the citfos he photo- 
graphed for James were utterly different - 
not energetic New York, its streets steaming 
with the lights of vehicles which won’t be 
arrested by the camera but whose transit 
through time the camera cBn follow, or its 
buildings letting off plumes oT steam like 
exhalations ol organic effort, but a London 
muffled by fog dr a Venice mouldering Into 
the water places os depopulated and spec- 
trally abstract as James’s own fictional 
rooms. The . camera looks at. architectural 
objects which are themselves cameras, Jeal- 
ously refusing to admit- the Tight — the 
"shop of the ihlrid" : whh Its reflecting 
windows which renders the interior inac- 
cessible to the eye,, or the closed and 


l W'y 
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“A naked Warrior attacking with a raised Sivord", drawn by Henry Fuseli In pencil and 
brown ink on the back of an envelope addressed to Mm some time between 1805 and 1810. 
This one of several Fuseli Itetns to be auctioned by Christie's in their sale of English 
drawings and watercolours at 8 King St, London SWI on March 24. Other artists 
represented include Constable, De Wlnt and Samuel Palmer, whose watercolour 
’Tghtham Mote" Is the only known Instance of his recording the Captain Swing 
dfsturbiMttS in his artistic output: Christie's estimate that it will fetch somewhere between 
£30,000 and £40,000. 


unforthcoming door which supplies the 
frontispiece to the first volume of The Wings 
of the Dove. 

The disadvantage of Frank's restrictions 
of herself to four overlapping writers, work- 
. ing, within, a couple, of generations and. 
(except for Hopkins) only In the forms of 
fiction or the essay, is that her speculative 
range is cramped. Since the book’s ambllion 
is to define the aesthetics of space in litera- 
ture, it ought perhaps to have Included some 
study of the literary form In which space is 
the essential, contentious constituent - 
drama. The abiding subject of all drama is 
the territorial Imperative, the human dis- 
pute for priority In o shared living space, our 
imperialistic extension of our lebensntum. 
The stage Is the symbolic room over which 
we bicker, the terrain we plot to seize from 
one another. Hence the triumph of Hamlet’s 
monologues, which cqmmnndepr thafspace 
tty shrinking it to a nutshell which (a to him 
an infinitude because he inhabits it alone; 
hence too his rivalry with FortinbraS, for 
whom ;that same stage-space is land to be 
colonized. Hamlet’s bitter commentary on 
the soldier who will lose his life for a few 
acres of ground is pertinent lo his own case 
because hjs ambitions are the shine as those 
of Fortinbras, except' that he tonquers his 
terrain by. meditative absolutism and intro- 
version, not by military occupation. 

Spatial antagonism is the preoccupation 
of drama from Hamlet leaping into 
Ophelia's grave to supplant Laertes (a the 
triangular combat fof rights to the attic Jit 
Pinter’s ■ The Caretakdr. The conflicts of 
Pinter’s characters iireq’l all mysterious in 


their motivations: bickering over who will 
sleep in the draughty bed near the window, 
terrorizing one another with vacuum clean- 
ers, they're engaged In the immemorial 
dramatic battle for control of the stage's 
lebensraiun. Tragedy, in a play like Elmer 
Rj^e’B Street Scene, Is a consequence of con- 
gestion: his people In the tenement are psy- 
chologically overcrowded, maddened by 
their proximity to one another. The rooms 
of novels, like those which Miss Frank dis- 
cusses, are the impenetrable sanctuaries of 
privacy, but drama presents architecture as 
construction. Only in WI|Iy Leman’s 
deranged fantasy can he. walk through (he 
walls or the house in Death of a Salesman. 
Otherwise the solidity of those walls, and ' 
the looming shapes of the other houses 
Which abut and impinge on WiUy’s, stand 
lor unalterable, unmanageable .reality- In 
Elmer Rice’s The Subway, architecture 
presses in on the characters a nd stf lies them : 
the play's seta are a grim concrete cell, 
“solid from floor to celling with built-in steel 
filing-cabinets", a jammed subway car at 
rush-hour, or a . cage-1 Ike bedroom, its 
wallpaper vertically striped like bars. 

Perhaps the best way br complimenting 
Ellen Eve Frank’s book Is to disagree with it 
and to supplement it. As the subtitle admits, •' 
it's a venture in the direction of a tradition, 
and its ideas Aren’t arrivals but itineraries, 
not conclusive' formulations but alluring 
possibilities, invitations lo extrapolation. Of 
it* very nature, such a. project is. bound to 
seem teasing arid incomplete ; yet It justifies 
Itself by provoking' thought in those who 
read it. 



By Jean Wilson 


ANN? SMITH (Editor): " ' Y'- ■ 

George Blot 

Centenary Bssays pnd an Unpublished 
Flfoginent 


221pp. Vision, iEj 1.95. 
0 85478 254 0 ; 
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This jfook consists. of t an unpublished 
fragment ‘of ihe nbyel on which Geo fge 
EJfot wag Working when she: died, 'edited 
by William Barker from a ^ ureript at 

. * . ’ . • *. * ' i * # . , , 

* v . . * • r ' ’ 


on the novels, and a discussion by Terence 
Wright of the current state of Eliot criti- 
chm.> •*, ■’/ 

.Hie fragment' is the mbst ioteresting; 
I ton. In It EUot returns, after ihe modern-'' 
Ky ' of 1, Daniel Deronda, to . historical 
riiralities, and the tart and complex charted 
tcrizailorj of. the couptry setting makes 
one— of course— rtgrbt that it was carHed 
no further. 

The essay On The Mill on the ' Floss i ty 
Graham Martin, combines a trendy bow in 
the direction of an Imperfectly' understood 
stfuciiyaltem with a faux-nttlf approach to 
the, position .of the novel’s 1 narratof; 
Chides 'Palliser provides an excellent dbj- v 
custion of the way in which the historical 

' . r. r 1 .",'",- v il ■■'jI 'An'fi 


setting of Adam Bede is used to question 
the accuracy of the reader’s' perception of 
. ' the past— and . by' extension, the present. 

. Juliet K.' Gezari'a defence of Romola 
/ enhances the hovci'a status and thaltes one 
r feel, the necessity bf rt turnips. to It. The . 
' attempted dafohch of Feftx Mali by hfor- 
: mail Vance Id less happy. Jan Bl Gordon's 
. essay on Mlddietfiarch is another akerd jo 
in impoilectly assimilated theory, George 
Levine’s a stretched comparison with Nos- 
trotno, bin Site&n Metide'g, closely analys- 
ing the versions bf the finale in the light of 
Eliot’s attitudes id feminism, is splendid, aa 
is . Bonnie ■ Zltrimerman’s : exapdoation , of 
Gwendolen Hurleth in the content of 'con- 
temporary feats for the chaructei ifritid- 
em Woman. ■ r 1 1 

li.'ir; fj.'l’/ _ ■ -i » r 'j’i. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 

N.G.L. 

Hammond 

Alexander The Great 

King, Commander 
and Statesman 
A definitive and masterly 
study of One of the greatest 
political and social 
innovators of all times. 
07011 25659 

368pp with maps, diagrams 
and photographs 
April £14.95 


Denis Hills 

The Last Days of 
White Rhodesia 

A unique view of the final 
days of Britain's most 
turbulent colony. 
070112564 3 192pp 
March £8.50 


David Malouf 

First Things Last 

The first collection of poetry 
to be published in this 
country by this i 
award-winning Australian 
poet and novelist. 
070112662 4 
04pp paperback . 
March £4.75 


Rodney Pybiis 

The Loveless Letters 

'His writing is charged and 
trenchant, that of a . 
substantial poet.' 

PN Review 

070112663 2 48pg • 

. March £3.95 PLP 


Alan 

Ayckbourn 

■ . Sisterly Feelings : 
Taking Steps : . 

. 'Alan; Ayckbourn at h$B \ . 

; moat sparkling.’ . • ;; 

Pally Telegraph • , 

\ ; , r'i b'70il 2561 6. . . 256pjp - ' ' 

; •• •' . ■ v • . - ’March , jM.96 " ’ 

iv-“ '■ ’i;.,' w-r'y-/'.: /■ I ••'<*» ' 

!■ ; -. ’• .. *' * ■ • •; - I . i 1 , '. 

;'C .iOlivia* : "■ 
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Spoils of empire 


— !L»_ « 1 1 1 — fascinating goldweights - so-called because , 

T « though cast in brass, ihey were employed to 

By J>B. Donne weigh the local currency, gold dust. This 

— — distinction between village and court. anti 

Asanle: Kingdom of Gold more broadly between the wild, dangerous 

Museum of Mankind bush and a secure, formalized, hierarchical 

i society is emphasized throughout, and it is 

, . . . . . around this that the exhibition has been 

Hts bracelets were the richest mixtures Thc vjsj , or enlcr5 B | Qng a bush 

of beads and gold, and his fingers ^ wbb funerary terracotta heads scat- 
covered with rings; . .his anklesrmgs ^ ^ undcrgrow[h . unIil he reaches a 
of gold ornaments o the most delicate ^ ound with |hatche d hutsojntaiu- 
workmanship. small drums, sankos ■ gcaMngatem ^ H e is led through dis- 
llutcs). stools, swords, guns and bird J f g, pipe . bowls , fertility dolls, 
clustered together; his sandals, of a soti ot|lcr objccl5 of evervtloy 

white leather, were embossed acrossthe * |ife untj , he reachcs an open &paCe 
instep bancf with smnll gold and silver befo ^. |flce f de flanked by huge 
cases of SRphics [charms]; he was seated Q f photographs of vistas over the 

in a low chair, richly ornamented with . n - L;,. '■ nl!l K 
gold; he wore a pair of gold casta nets on ^ 

his finger and thumb, which he clapped Once through the portals of the palace he 
to enforce silence. Thc belts of thc enters the world of thc court, starting with a 
guards behind his chair were cased in sacred stoolroom opening on to an inner 
gold, and covered with small jaw bones courtyard and the overwhelming display of 
of thc same metal; the elephants' toils, gold regalia. At thc opening reception this 
waving a small cloud before him, was enhanced by thc attendance of the pres- 
were spangled with gold, and large ent King of Asanle, Otumfuo Nana Opoku 
plumes of feathers were flourished amid Ware II, with his personal entourage, all in 
them. His eunuch presided over these their multicoloured cloths and bearing the 
attendants, wearing only one massy emblems of their respective rank and posi- 
picce of gold about his neck; thc royal lion at court. 

stool entirely cased in gold, was dis- Thosfi ^ fcr objms lo be neaUv 
played under n splendid umbrella, with arrnnged jn showcases and rully explained in 
drums, sankos. horns tntd various musi- , « nDles idi date , provenance, 

cal instruments, cased m gold, about thc ma ..history and so forth, 

thickncws of cartridge paper . . . ma y be dismayed by the present exhibition. 

Thus T.E. Bowdich on his first encounter It delibcmteiy sets out to put the material 
with the Afluiuehene, or King of Asantc. available (and (here are no loans from out- 
Ose-i Bonsit, in his capital of Kusnasi in side the British Museum collections) in a 
1817. This splendid report of Asante's setting that can be immediately appreciated 
profusion of gold is as famous in West by the interested but uninformed general 
African hist oiy ns Howard Carter's account public. There are descriptive panels, cer- 
of tiie opening of the tomb of Tutankhamun tainly, but the wordingls, mercifully, kept to 
— with (he difference that it describes a a minimum and the labels themselves are 
living, not & dead, king. even briefer. (It has been said that the pre- 

n-Lj, .vUikiHnn in it,* vious Cook exhibition mounted in thc same 

M— of Mookind — * 





rooms contained sufficient reading matter 


nine uSntl a^neriod* of 

un Aat «*y ShoU * d be vlCWed *" a W,dcr 
to the A, bull War, ,„ d ,I 1C mS or P"Pyi*- ; ,he i r "!“l l » U ravl!al, . d ; ,lher 
the kingdom in 1896. about which Baden- than the,r kn^ 011 h® 1 "* wpounded. 
Powell wrote with his -accustomed jovial The effect of such a first encounter with 
boorishness. Of the destruction of the royal these objects must be impressive, and famii- 
mausoleum at Baniama he wrote: "we set iarity breeds appreciation, admiration and 
(lie whole of the fetish village in flames, and awe. This is the most ambitious and magnifl- 
a splendid blaze It made". Perhaps he saw cent exhibition that the Museum of Man- 
himself as Alexander at Perse pol is. kind has put bn. 

Much of the booty seized during these To coincide with this exhibition, British 
wan, including regalia such as Bowdich Museum Publications have brought out an 
described, eventually found Ua way into the expert and well-illustrated book, The 
British Museum, And much of it is here On. Asante (192pp. Hardback £12.95. 0 7141 
display. In contrast to this sumptuous court 1564 9, Paperback - at (be exhibition only - 
art are the humbler village arts consisting of £6.95. 0 7141 1563 0) written by the curator 
terracottas, wood-carvings and the ever- of th? Museum of Mankind, M.D, McLeod. 

Very big, elephants 


A tobacco pipe, from the Asunte exhibition. 

The dance from the dancers 

55 B ggB^SSSSgg — “ iiffectinnutc rapport she has now eiulv 

' ' lished with her regular partner. Mask 

By JUliC Kavanagh Silver, could in a way be said to haw 

communicated itself as part of the dranu. 

A Month Id the Country Silver's interpretntion of Beliacv 

Royal Opera House. Covent Garden another example of misplaced dramatic 

emphasis. More the seducer than an uncon- 
scious object of love, he was too sexually 
A review of the three Natalias who dnneed rcspans ivc in his pas de deux with Vera 
in Ashton's A Month in the Country this (impressively danced by Gillian Kingsley), 
iseason must inevitably begin as something loo qu i X otic-looking to be the type to t«* 
of o valediction for Lynn Seymour, who Kolio , 0 cl|nih trt;cs Hnd swim 0 n hh back, 
created the roic. Without thc complexity nn d also loo well-dressed, though there be is 
she gave it, the continual nuances - like her hardly to bhmtc. Michtvcl Coleman, tit 
lackadaisical gestures that exteriorized nU crn atc cast, went to the oppotlh 
Natalia’s scir-absorption at the beginning of extreme, reacting stolidly, autislicslly. » 
the ballet - risked seeming one-dimensional tb e women's amorous demands. H( 
and slight. Seymour could orchestrate appeared too old to plnv convincingly* 
several dramatic levels at once; her eyes and , diameter who infected a household with 1* 
the rapt arches of her back exposing her youth, and his dancing was unpleuingh 
emotional submission; her brittle charm c | umsy B ( times - though this might haw 
and flippant, conversational hands reflect- i^en a conscious obeisance to TbrgeneA 
ing her public persona and her guile; while description of Beliaev's physical awkward- 
all the time her feet made intricate "knil ness- jf 80i n, c interpretation would ieem 
one, purl one" patterns across thc stage. llo . viable In u ballet, where gauchcneu 


eiumsy ui limes - uiu»»u --b— 
been a conscious obeisance to Turgent** 
description of Beliaev's physical awkward- 
ness. If so, the interpretation would jeon 


just not viable In u ballet, where gauchcneu 
must be communicated through grace- 


The hoveltstic emphasis in the ploy, the muM DC conimuniuucu 
way it relentlessly discloses the psychologl- With dronintically weak leading dance 
cal secrets of Its diameters, has no real Ashton's elliptical scenario can i easily see 
equivalent In the ballet. Without soldo- a reduction rather than n distillation ot in' 

S uies, the dancer must communicate thp piny. The bnllct becomes merely decora 
rama through the dance; tho audience and light-weight. Certainly none o 
should see her think. This Seymour three Natalias were able to transmit w 
achieved by her ability to hint at half-tones dent pnilios to counteract AshIO " 5 .“ 
of emotion, often not explicit in the mental interpolation at the end iwn 
choreography. To master the given steps Is Bcilnev returns unseen to kiss the lon * . 
not enough, as Sandra Conley's perfor- ribbons attached to Natnlln’s i we F* 
mance- showed. Conley's upright pose and nolr - nn incident seeming to derive row 
l.. i l. i a nil nl HI 


- Better: A Live Pom pey Than A Dead Cyril 
Tricycle Theatre,. N.W6. , • 


■■ - — miasmas/ And the general view"). Her 

il«r DnmnMc opposite number is the self-crfadng tragi- 

Dj vRTOl IxUfllaDa conuc "sorrowful girl", also identified with 

- . - - ' ' ' il ' ihe Pauline of "Drugs -made Pauline 

Tricycle Theatre, NW6. ... "lnfeUce” la one of the emotional focal 

; - — SSSSZSSZSS as= 5 SSSS points of the evening. 

- . By lhe simple device of scattering among 

Devised by .a are McIntyre and Stephanie the poems some popular songs of the period 
’ . Nunn, this celebration of Uie art of Stevie (Susan Gianvilie does a superb j«lrpdy of a 
Strilllj, based on her poems (same of 1 them chanteuse, all low-cut Lurex apd Pcpsodehl 

I set to music) arid on excerpts from the Novel charisma) Stevie Smith'j oriHmBlity is 
on , Yellow Paper, eodd have', been, more Underlined anew, Her nervous thoughts on 
cohesively shaped. without resorting to the jungles and jungle-hiisbands Mihlnsly 



cliche of the. musJc ^ biography v But It is expose the "Persiaq Rosebud" view df the By allbwlng heraelf to Slump a Uttle and 

' !SKL*i£ 0 !i5El i. Y: 'iVi,7 Py ' P f? mystic East as seed thrqugh colonial eyes, by languorously moving her fan, Merle Park 
direc.lton, Ine tlghtnos and llghtness of the and what belter commentary could the showed she was more in control of Natalia's 
, music Itself and bjr the vhrid performances icihg-fugar lbvc -songs -have- than her. initial behaviodr - though her abaoiDtlon 
: ^rmuslcians .from the descriplioni of sacrificial middle-class wife- with her flngernalls w&s probably carrying - 

. ; Women a Theatre Groupi Though it lacks a dom? Th!s Juxtaposition place's the poet in torpor tpa .'far, . Park's . interoretarion, 
L^^^ araC J er ^ n ^ riun ?L dy / or fn-uti interestingly, points up her though lactlng the subtlety of Seymours 
■ ,a « Fdaywrights and perfoiroere, the- fqr- affinity with tl,e art of. lyric-writing. "I jike , did, . however, capture the': gkdattohs 0 f ’ 
- micfoble presence orGteitda Jackson te still : tp g« off, with pcopJe'Vfor instance. might NataUa's pharacter - udlikablearid devious 

' - ftr p ?!P b ? y aae,momen t> Winnhlgly girUsh the next. 

S^T by ^‘? S . U J pppulnrsong fay Noej Coward (that "beauU- Marguerite Porter's performance, on the 

rejKi Internal drama |of the , Individual ful beautiful kifa" Ughtly mocked by the ' othfcrhand.glvoUtUesensedfiWsunpredic- 

iul ii i - ‘TJort U no tabiqiy: ahe has evidently, ppi yet accoi*-' 

The ftcrfpmui rices o! ihe,four w6nien are bibs ttke. ,lMs' v ).:dn thS .mhpr KnnH ihn nil ih^H ihn inm.it 


first convey. Unlike Seymour, Conley never 
lets you forget that she was lit ail times o 
ballerina; her rictus smile disclosed years of 
classroom drilling, of always being told 
"give tb the front". There is licence in the 
part for insincerity, Natalia may well 
only imagine she is in love (the reason no 
doubt! for/ Francesca Annls’s operatic 
.behaviour and verbal arabesques in the cur- 
rent Nation^ Theatre production), but in 
Sftndra Cotiley’s case ope could detect little 
thought behjnd the artIDclaiity. ■ 

By allowing heraelf to Slump a lhtie and 
. by languorously moving her fan, Merle Park 
showed shq was mqre in control of Natalia’s 
iuittel behaviour - though hef absorption 
with her flngernalls was probably carrying 
torpor tpa ..far, .-. Park’s . Interpretation, 
though lacking the subtlety of Seymour’s, 


wjvci ui me ruiyuiu &%js«iw.. — - » l 

First Love). Oonscqdently , ^ e . fvV - 
elemental beauty of Us Noces thw 
lowed came as a welcome antidote to 
overrupholstery and frou-frou In the » 
Russian work. <- 


1 >^^^ ft hly;!:a|ifelpus sldp (which she created) to. that of the heroine^ 


^ 1 side (which she created) to. that of the heroine^ 
^ daemon ^is i lit tje in tiyl-v. Portef was 'eimost always a soubrette; ai 


; ! limited chpjpe'df rblet hVaflable to ptV edu-l .Wpe p| 
\ ^ed wmsn bf be^,B6itereUo.te' T^ere 4; reyue ; 
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Painting in isolation 


By Michael Mason 

David Bamberg 
Anthony d’Offuy Gallery 

The neglect which David Bomhcrg 
suffered for almost the whole of his enreer 
is one of thc great scandals of modern 
British painting. It is hard to assess, how- 
ever, what would have Itecn the cunse- 
qjjences ol recognition. Bombcrg should 
never have been mode to undergo the bit- 
terness of spirit which he seems periodi- 
cafty to have experienced. And his think- 
ing about painting and drawing acquired a 
vehemence and angularity (and to this 
. extent was disabled from communicating 
Itself to other artists) which must have 
reals in bis isolation. But it Is difficult to 
imagine the work itself developing except 
from a position of solitariness. 

The peculiarity of Boriiberg's career is 
the division between the short early period 
(of which the Mud Bath series is perhaps 
the most familiar product), and the rest. In 
the early phase his art did "belong"; with 
Futurism and Vorticism, in a line running 
from Cubist palming, it showed an adap- 
tability which is unthinkable for the 
mature Bomberg — an adaptability, in fact, 
to a style which was alien! to him , brilliant in 
its way and influential though this youthful 
work was. 

The -great interest of this exhibition of 
work from the collection of Bombcrg' s 
widow is what it tells about thc artist’s 
xlf-liberatian, around 1919-20, from his 
Cubistic put. AU the work is absorbing, 
but several of the drawings and paintings 
of the first phase have been exhibited 
before, if only briefly, and a number of 
those of the 1930s and later were shown 
at the Whitechapel in 1979. At the 
(TOffay Gallery the two periods are now 
bridged by novel works of 1919 and 1920; 
“Bargee", “On Stage”, and above all the 
superb large oil-on-paper, “Dancer", which 
leaves Bombcrg’s enrlier accounts or this 
Iswurad, subject of the lime far In the 
durance and gasping for breath. 

Bombetg’s early work, like that of the 
Vortirists, was more iconic lhan dasslcnl 
Chbism. a Cubistic spatial ambiguity still 
mattered, but this was sought tnore 
through the physically impossible chnractcr 
of a depicted subject, and leas through ait 
ambiguous paint-surface. It was the result- 
mg drawn, sculptural element In these pic- 
tures that Bombcrg rejected most vigor- 
ously in 1919, and. which was perhaps their 
restrictive and uncongeniol feature. 
(Bomberg was unusual among artists of his 
P'seral circle in not venturing Into throe- 
oimcnslona] work). Ho rosoiied too much 
tea formula In which nn interlocking 
object ■ with rod-like components— a kind 
ot trellis or strange machine— -occupies a 
toregrouitd plane. Tho vary dark tones that 
■oKame notorious In Bamberg's Inter Urnw- 
“Jjsarepi i b (s stage used as a background 
®Jb c machine, or to accentuate the shnip 
“rats of its components. 

Praoccupaiidiis of the Cnrijr period 
wh y Bomberg often saw 
-JJ^topmefu after 1920 as an exploro- 
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Taming Hedda 

By Inga-Stina Ewbank 



Romberg's ’“Self-portrait In profile", 1919-20, from the exhibition reviewed here. 


Hedda Gabler 

Yorkshire Television 


Suddenly, in these days of frozen 
academic posts, Hedda Gabler has ac- 
quired a new und ironic relevance. Dr 
Jergcn Tcsman's easy expectation or a 
professorship, and the equally easy loss - 
by pistol - of thc only rival Cultural 
History Man, must be the envy of every 
aspiring academic. Thc conflagration nf 
Levborg's manuscript has always been, 
more even than the Bakings of Betsy, the 
scholar's nightmare; but the task which 
falls into Tesmon's lap - editing Lov- 
borg’s foul papers, with Then Elvsicd as 
nn unpaid and devoted research assistant 
- must now seem like, the dream of 
everyone doomed to publish or be redun- 
dant. The piny is Ibsen's nearest 
approach to campus drama. 

To be fair, these thoughts arc promp- 
ted not only by Yorkshire Television's 
presentation of John Osborne's adapta- 
tion of Ibsen's piny (March 3), but also 
by Osborne's characteristically aggressive 
attempt, in the TV Times, to define his 
vision Of the play. Behaving like one of 
those "dull, poetic academics” whom he 1 
sees Ldvborg as typifying, he leads us to 
a vague solipsism: "The play is about 
many things, above ail itself and Ibsen 
himself'. Luckily it is the tone rather than 
the thought of his article which reflects 
"what he has done to Hedda. Fulminating, 
like Chronos eating his own offspring, 
against contemporary television drama 
about problems - "simply sociological 
doodlcfacts, furiously cluttered out from 
himpen polytechnics and bedsitter dens of 
radical discontent" — he sounds for all 


. 111 1 ’ ' - 11 ' 11 ~ r “ ‘ 1 radical discontent" — he sounds for all 

f ° r ln StUdlW BambcrB ,nipecls bolh wntenjo^ fiSficv 

w E InnoTr in f d i! v 8 v hlmsclf through hls new trea,mcnt of was the wlid and sympathetic TV Hedda 
m H f f °nn, his art. There Is a related picture in of Ingrid Bergman; a brief generation 

i P ° r lhe exhlhl,torl ' however, which looks later, the whirligig of time has brought 

« Cfl f .h re “ ! almosl allc 8 orlcal h* ,ls romment. it is a Osborne the chance of turning Ibsen’s 
^ S qu,,c “"chnracwristic gouache of 1919 play into a vehicle for the discontem and 

rolouriatt of the British tradition (though ca |i ed “The Artist", in which a figure in a self-disgust of Hedda. 

2£ady proiiiSSd T t^ bLuSSP ore! Spencor-llke perspective h, result- is both excll[rig and frustret- 

Sy y uSSSted iriu^e ahow'the E fo^a « r l« JRUrTS' Tb lh8 i W?**! ^^one- 

"Composltion With Figures" and “Interior and-a-half-houre' .traffic of the . screen 

comnosition" ' both of 1912-131 Bombcru m .f. ,bod ® of art were makes It furiously fast, at- the -expense of 

composiuon , ootn or iviz u;. uomuerg not on jy technically liberating; they were a coherence and motivation The ‘olav 

draw rt ! n « roennB of scceas 10 a s P irIlUa,il y 1° lhe already has difficult transitions — sucit as 

^orSa loitel P y *!*\ ^ J ^ fhe of Mrs Eivsted's from shocked grief to 

scape sketches ot Konda, spam) is typi- mystical experience we must rely on his laWnit , BltH , hA „ Kn ” _ 

cnlly charcoal, used bluntly for the most OTn reports, perhaps, rather than the pic shoi?^ 

part and over an exhaustive range of mres. ^ with Kandinsky, the (whljaraflon Su 'he^elf, and^Sle signs^of^o^pregna^ 

lone8, wight of tee works, plciorially, may cy mus[ have ^ m , 5scd by multitudes. 

Th P nnkni^ nf Rnmhpra'd wa™ r, ™ ^ 1 n , S ir^ C u* 01 ^ J be r B was like watching a cartoon version of 

Tbe episode of Bomberg a escape ftom creation. But if h had been, David Bom- thc . v _ excellent cartoon with 

Qiblsin appears to have been accompanied berg would probably have rested content cle , P _JL. outlines marked bv an often 

”“ 1,e r ' pnl01 "' of ■ w, " db "'" 

are throe examples at tho d Offny Gallery. Lews. « clucinbiy lacking In dimension. 

With so much text, and even more 
, sub-text, missing, there is no psychologic- 
al room lor Diana Rlgg, as Hedda, to 

A ’ livinmxt* nrfief devclo P e,ther her or h er P er - 

UU112Tvl. 1 verse heroism. She burns the manuscript 

° * "baby" aa coolly and with the same faint 

;r- - g ss=s - s - - pjeasso remained a 'hungry! painter, con- disgust as If i| were a bag of disposable 
llw Gang SfllwOOd fronted by thc need id mpke something nappies. Her social aplomb and sheer 

J • ' '■ come next”! and this seems tb have been the hold on everyone are; terrific, but she 

m principle behind Green's selection of works, moves in a middle range of emotions 

Plcuso Graphics ^ . ivhere issues of birth and death (and even 

(nstitut Fransnis ■ Despite the stylatlc changes that occurred ojp^irin) seera , strangely Irrelevant. 

saaa sa j asaqs : s= ; % 10 «W. '* 0 .®°"*? en 5 r f There is no trace of what Ibsen called ihe 

The fin. Council in with W 

of hn graphics. Of the U 7 exmoits me be i ng re. U sedat the same time as the classj- h > « sim 'i v bedonis ,i c 

majqrity were produced during- the last ca j an d mythological images of the 1930s- an d roscs^TTie mosrmovinE flRure is 
three decades of Picassos life. .. the baechartalta, iheminotnuraad the artist TegJ|ian penlsLil!) in his 6wf-Jlke glim- 

His mi'stfeis Frahgois GiJol recalled how, himself- The significant of the Images mering5 of what Lovborg's book -has 
after 1 943, Picasso was preoccupied by- the Picasso etoployft in different contexts and QC h| eV ed. 

need for change. More than anything ; else, combinations docs f Q ' h " r ; : The medium's demand forglamour ne- 


A hunger artist 


By Sara Selwood 

Picasao Graphics 
(nstitut . Fransnis . “■ 

The Arts Council in collaboration with the 
French Instfyue ii celebrating tho centenary 
oF Picasso’s birth 'with a travelling exhibition 


Picasso employs in differ^ contexts, and Jjg*, • - . “ 

combinations does not retna&i static; rnfher, ;Tbe demand forglamour ne- 


IIVWW IWI •* V . | ■ 1. _ r ; , IIIW 0 WfliailM IMS gimuuui lie- 

he wanted to achieve that "dramatic move- th *y W - .!? ’"fS? fly ® rs ,^ f cessilates not only that Hedda’s hair be 

ment from bhe effort to the next", ft Is P«- meqnffis. His 1W5 -inS thicker add her waist thinner than Ibsen 

clsely this : movement the Institute has mmotaut j as symbolic of brutality and gpec |f] ed| bul H i J0 that evcryihfrig and 

stressed In its hanging of the exhibition. We darkness hBrdly explaiw its role .n the ^eryone round the bored heroine seem 

find lh. MBlapl Ileum ol Tte Fmgq P0U*“»- . . ... 

Meal" contrast^ with a tanlric fantasy, Danceofthe Banderoles .. . , . Q ul jf ihe screen world, js . a fnr cry 

dnwu'nf neace with the brutalities of war- During the 1930s it was fashionable to from .'Ibsen’S, thc translation into’ the 


calls Picasso’s "glittering follure 1 


the exhibition |»te^9teth e * JJJJ dort ,im(te his graphics, to particular, over q camera merdrull 


mercifully keepa away .'from the 


Jane Austen’s 
‘Sir Charles 
Grand ison’ 

Edited by Brian Southafn 

'Sir Charles Grandison’ is Jane 
Austen's only surviving attempt to 
write a play. It has never before 
been published and enriches our 
knowledge of the private Jane 
Austen. According to family 
tradition the play was dictated to 
her by her niece Anna. Brian 
Southern questions this tradition, 
for the early scenes of Ihe play 
appear to have been written before 
Anna was born, and completed 
before she was seven years old. 

£7.05 

Joseph 

Chamberlain 

A Political Study 

Richard Jay 

This study gives an account of the 
disruptive Impact which 
Chamberlain had upon the polltfca 
of his age, and the apparent 
paradoxes of his career. The 
author analyses the myths which 
have grown up around 
Chamberlain's role In the major 
controversies of the time, and in a 
long concluding essay reassesses 
his political Importance. £10.05 
19 March 

The Origins of the 
Christian Mystical 
Tradition from 
Plato to Denys 

Andrew Louth 

Scholars of Ihe patristic era have . 

‘ paid more attention to the 
■ dogmatic tradition In their period 
than to the development of 
Christian mystical theology. This 
book alma to redress the balance. 

It will be of particular interest to 
those who ere concerriedwlth. the 
well-spring of therr own prayer, 

• and especfally t hose .who seek to 
understand the diverse, and often 
conflicting, influences that are to 
be found in Christian 
spirituality. £12.60 

Studies on the 
Text of Euripides 

James Diggle 

In this book Dr Dlggle discusses 
the text or interpretation of a large 
number of passages from the six 
plays which he has edited in 
Eqrlpldea Papulae, tomus H. 

(Oxford Classical Tex is). The plays 
are Suppilces, Elec Ira, Heracles ; r 
Treaties, Iphigenia In Taurts, and 
Ion. £12.50 

Britannia at Bay 

The Defence of the 
.British Empire Against 
Japan i 9,3 1>1 941 

Paul Haggle - 

This study explores (he role played 
by Japan iri-Brftish foreign and 
defence poilgy In the 1930s. Much 
has been written on. the threat . 
posed to Impedai security by : 
Germany and Italy. Little attention' 
has been pard to the third 
dlrnehslpn Oi appeasement, the 
threat pase^by. Japan In the Far, 
East. Apprebl'atl.on of the par - •' ; 

?as tern three Head sto new, , | 

perepeotlvbaon'Brftlsh Pollay; 1 
dqrlng the 1^30s. £16 . •<-. .... 
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remainders 


It Is Fernando Po, not Macias Nguema 
Dfjogo now; Macias Nguema Bijogo got 
the works shortly after its namesake, end 
just too fate for inclusion in Adrian 
Room's delightful and indispensable 
Place-Name Changes since 1900 (Rout- 
ledge, £7.95). It is not exhaustive (how 
could it be, with about half of the USSR's 
700,000 toponyms altered since the 
Revolution?); but it records several 
thousand changes, apart from that now- 
reversed re-bnplistn of Fernando Po. 
Names are changed for reasons linguistic 
( Maison-Bta nche to Dar-E l-Beidn), pal itical 
(Santo Domingo bromes Ciudad Trujillo 
becomes Santo Domingo), psychological 
(all those people in Seine-Inferieure were 
getting Inferiority complexes, so they 
changed it to Seine-Maritime), historical 
(research revealed that there was no such 
person as Stalin, so Stalino, Stallnabad, 
Stalfaogrod, Stalindorf and Stnliniri had to 
be rethought) or even metallurgical (Eldor- 
ado became Port Radium). The Brazilians 
had a lovely outburst of aboriginal euphony 
and Sacramento, Campo Belo, Lajes nnd 
Miscricordiu been me Itatupn, Itoitala, 
Uarcinma and linpotnnga. (Not to be 
confused, that last one, with Itaporanga 
d’Ajuda, which used to be Irupirangn, and 
just plain Itapomnga before (hat). And, still 
In Brazil, Mnrcchal Florio has become 
Piranhas. though it is not clear whether it is 
i he town or the Marechal that has been 
Incorporated into the Piranhas. 

Mr Room explains his criteria for inclu- 
sion. but they do not seem entirely consis- 
tent: why Cawnporc/ Kanpur but not 
Benares/Varanasi? Why Dun Lnoghtfrc 
but not Bnilc Atha Cllalh (but after con- 
fusing Sandycovc and Sandy mount, the 
less I say about Dublin toponymy the 
better)? Never mind, there are reasons, 
doubtless, ami Mr Room's book is full of 
things I am the belter for knowing. Port- 
land used to be called Falmouth and 
before that Casco, and before' that The 
Neck, and before The Neck Elbow, and 
before Elbow Indigrent. and before Indig- 
real Machigonne. Alija del fafantado used 
to be Alija dc ios Melones (and thereby 
hangs a tale, I will bet). Ambridg^ used to 
be called Economy (that is Ambrtdge, Pa, 
not Ambrtdge, fictional). Kabadian, after a 
brief stint ax Mikoyanabnd, Is now Tartkl, 
which must be the despair of limerick- 
wrights. And Soledade is Ibiapinopoluaud 
RitaviQc is Phou-Khao-Khuai and Stolp fa 
Slupsk pr possibly vice versa. 

Time will not stop for Mr Room. His 
appendix of names of countries, accurate 
as of 1978, lacks Zimbabwe, Kiribati and 
. .Vanuatu, to name bin a Tew. He tells us 
how to spell Socialist People's Libyan ■ 
Arab Jamahiriya, but does not give the 
convenient acronym SPLAJ, which insldr 
ers put on their parcels. (They are never 
delivered.) r 


Just returned from a brief visit to San 
' Francisco, partly to investigate Dental 
Revivalism: “CAN GOD FILL TEETH? 
Ten dollar, donation. Bring flashlight, and 
mirror to ted evidence of His handiwork." 

I went downcont to La Jolla, of which I 
.had, derived from John Steinbeck, the 
deareri and most inaccurate image: a cove 
full of baby octopi: and nudibranchs -ns 
delicate as short stories, just a trucksiop 
and a handful of philosophical Mexicans 
■ collecting 'abalone at. the hour .of the pearl.. 
. -ft turned but- to be a deatmore. drifted 
than T had beCii fad to believe, being the 
.; Utmost part of Safi Diego; and San Diego 
itself hs so mbch whhre it’s at that it makes 
: L A rifafa as bid world as faieiqf the less 
1 trendy Abc wteenshire Miring (torts’, "Itova 


and members of Congress becoming “ego- 
less. They will do processes. They'll gel 
into alignment”. I didn't see a lot of 
synergy, or if I saw it I didn't recognize it, 
nor many nudibranchs either, the cove, 
though urban, still being there, but the 
tide in. as I was Informed by several 
exceptionally amiable surfers and loafers, 
some of them so told back you could only 
see the soles of their feet. 

Meanwhile, folks at SRl International 
(once Stanford Research Institute, not 
pan of Stanford U; Uri Geller got his 
imprimatur there) have a “multimillion 
dollar ongoing project studying American 
values and lifestyles", which has just regis- 
tered a change in generally accepted suc- 
cess symbols. Out go fame, being pub- 
lished, rare foreign cars and a five-figure 
salary; in come “oneness of play and 
work, easy laughter and unembarrassed 
tears, being in touch with self'. “And the 
bucks are goad too", as this admirable 
magazine (it hns some superb photographs 
of nudibranchs) points out in Bn advert for 
staff. (They're looking for excellence and 
significance thoy say, but in my application 
I've asked if they wouldn't mind medioc- 
rity nnd triviality instead.) 

What with oil the synergy,' or lack of it, 
and plastic kelp at Del Mar, I was tempted 
still further south by the Welcome Amigos 
Guide to Ensenada (Mb Luisa Anen- 
dondo, English Redactor, Martha Angel- 
lica R, Desing). It has a slightly threaten- 
ing manner (“Did you help Amigos guide 
on your travel yes or no") but makes the 
most of the city's amenities and services, 

A taste of Mexican tamales in Mary 
• flavors. Doctor Daniel Barbo Garcia 
Ears Nose Treat. Auto Servido “Car 
Was Service". Doctor Julio Gongora. 
Garcia Ear Nose Trost. Get a Good 
conduct letter from your Local Cheriff. 
Shrlt guns and arrows got preference for 
hunting purposes. Doctor Mono Ortega 
• Cora Urinary Conduits. 

Rut the fear of a Lowryseque end (Mal- 
colm, not. LS, mescal not Newcastle 
Brown) drove me back north. That and a 
fearsome advert by Calprini Optical: 
"Quality and Tradition in Eye Core all 
over Mexico". Traditional eyecare, I have 
the feeling, involves obsidian kpivea on 
. the lops of A^tec pyramids. 

It has been a funny old time, lately, 
what with the alleged reappearance of both 
of Marilyn Monroe's dad, clutching his 


BY ERIC KORN 

marriage lines, even in death, like some 
drowned Victorian heroine, and thereby 
spoiling all those legends about the star’s 
bastardy, and, simultaneously, with his 
claim not to have been kidnapped after all, 
of the Lindbergh baby. Next, no doubt, we 
will be having Ambrose Bierce, sunburnt 
but healthy, Irvine and Mallory (“we got 
into conversation with this splendid monk 
chappie, Sherpa Untensing t think his name 
was, and he made us sec that the whole Idea 
of striving, to be first up a mountain was just 
maya, so we wandered into his monastery 
and the time passed without us noticing it") 
and Captain (now Lieutenant-Colonel) 
Oates ("I have decided to come in out of the 
cold") 

Unlike history, fiction is Immutable. No 
chance of further research revealing that 
Maggie Tulliver could swim, thru Regina v 
Durbeyfleld was overturned an appeal, or 
that Silas did it after all. "If that train 
driver hadn't had his wits about him, 
you' Id have been a gonna, Anna." "No, 
she survived- the fire; we got an annul- 
ment." "Gotcha, you big white bugger." (I 
was thinking of Moby Dick but I suppose 
it covers King Solomon's Mines and 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom.) Die theatre, of 
course, does run the risk of unplanned 
revisions, notably all those Shakespearean 
short circuits; “1 seem to have dropped my 
handkerchief." 'Try the lead one." “Cross- 
garters? Not on your nelly." “Stuff the 
senate. I’m going to the circus." 


It seems already to be developing its 
own vocabulary, which is odd, since 
devotees abandon the use of speech, as 
also of food, rest or sex. Which is why it is 
not worth your while inventing a porno- 
graphic variety, nor yet a kind that pays out 
in tokens: these kids arc gening their 
reward straight into the hypothalamus. 
Which is why the manufacturers ate smiling 
quietly to themselves. 

Things ore more advanced Stateside. 
“Here now Pac-nian gobble, gobble”, said 
(he sign above the door, nnd the freaks 
wore queueing before opening. In a 
Korean coffee bar {The Merry Old Seoul) 
I spotted a tiny wizened Oriental person, 
of approximately Wolf Cub age, perched 
on a stool like the grand Mekon (if that 
was the name of the little grecu character 
in £«gfe who floated about cursing Earthl- 
ings), making amazingly large scores, the 
electronic equivalent of that cannon shot 
in billiards that had to be made illegal, so 
that games would not last forever. Vld- 
eogramme designers have to revise the 
programme every time the marks leBrn 
how to break the bank. 


While one may argue whether amber- 
gris or Lomotil (TM) is the most beautiful 
word in the language, can there be any 
doubt that Euro-MP is the ugliest? 


Et in amusement arcadia ego... The 
country has now been adequately, not to 
say excessively, alerted to the dangers of 
microprocessor pinball, electronic skittles, 
or whatever. The phenomenon does not 
even have a valid name yet, Tor “video- 
games"' is too brand, and to call every- 
thing “Space Invaders” is lik’e calling all 
plays Coriolanus. The shared technology, 
after all, is simply the controlled move- 
ment of a boom of electrons striking a 
phosphor screen; the rest, which deter- 
mines whether you are plotting Bessel 
functions, .exploding Klingons, or hitting 
moles over the head with a little hammer. 
Is literature, or rather neither literature, 
nor drama, nor graphic art. We are assist- 
ing, indeed, at the birth of a new art form 
and it may lake a century or two before 
the innovators break free of the old con- 
straints, and realize that they are not 
limited to blasting flying saucers out of the 
Interstellar void. 


“But the mandrakes and toadstools and 
docks and darnels/Rose like the dead from 
their ruined charnels.” I can't immediately 
name the poet, but the quotation leaps to 
hand as lightly as a puffball from the 
humid ground of M. C. Cooke's A Plain 
nnd Easy account of British Fungi with 
especial reference to esculent and economic 
species (5th edition, 1884). Dr Cooke 
bears a heroic name in English mycology, 
though G. Massee falsely attributes to him 
"Cooke's dictum" that the way to recog- 
nize an edible mushroom is to eat it and 
see if you die. He was the author not only 
of the massive Illustrations of British Fungi 
and Mycographia, sen leones Fimgorum, 

‘ but also of Romance of Low Life among 
Plants and the wondrously euphonic Rust, 
Smut, Mildew and Mould, a title I cannot 
read without hearing it upon the inward 
ear sung by vast choirs, and seeing a huge 
stage aawirl with Busby Berkley gltli- 
robots representing bursting sporeclusters 
and swilling conidia, the whole life-cycle or 
Clavlceps purpurea in psychedelic choreo- 
graphy . , , 


Mention of Berkeley brings me to ih« 
other fungal patriarch, the Rev. M. J 
Berkeley, whose words Dr Cooke quote! 
approvingly: “we may be glad to substi- 
tute such u word ns Agaric for toadstool 
which is not only disgusting jn in repl 
etymology, hut helps keep up the feeling 
of contempt with which n most interesting 
class of plants is too frequently regarded". 
My sentiments exactly, hut now conjei 
another, later Dr Cooke (Letters, Febra. 
ary 13) to accuse me of confusing 
mycologists with mycophilcs and to assure 
me thut professionals use the worth 
"mushroom" and “toadstool" iodif. 
ferenily. Precisely: and they should not. 
The word has no specific meaning to the 
expert, and is used by the laymen to 
denote an imaginary distinct class of 
wicked cryptograms. As for his other 
point, I dimly recognize the possibility that 
one may know mushrooms and not wish to 
cal them, but I hardly expected anyone to 
boast about this. I cannot debate wVth 
someone who sins against the light. 

With relief and joy I turn to a letter 1 
have received from D- Gordon Watson, 
the doyen of mushroom-fanciers in every 
sense. Mr Wasson wos co-author of the 
lavish and now rare and expensive Russia, 
Mushrooms and History (1957), a. lovely 
centaur of a book that 1 have long 
revered. Part of it is a wonderful souvenir 
of far misty dawns in Russian birchwoods; 
the other pan first drew the leaned 
world's attention to the widespread use of 
hallucinatory mushrooms in divlnalojj 
rites in Mexico. Mr Wasson coraplaki 
very gently that he has never had t ; 
favourable review in this country, a (art 
which he attributes to the English Mag 
inveterate mycophobes. Mr Wasson now 
maintains that "toadstool" origfailly 
meant specifically Amanita muscarla, the 
fly agaric, basis of an old-world- wide 
sharaanistic cult, a word abandoned by the 
English in holy dread and misapplied 
slightingly to all varieties. While not every 
scholar In the world wholeheartedly , 
accepts all of his etymological excursion 
(In which he was ably supported by 
Robert Graves), there are undoubted 
deep riddles here, encapsulated by the 
appearance in on Aztec codex of a tosi 
sitting on a toadstool. The only posdWe 
explanations, it seems to me, are Ibat tlw 
Aztecs were making an English pun. t"j t 
they knew that hath toads and loadfUXM 
contained bufotenin or bufotcnm-luc 
psychoactive alkaloids, or that "toadslwn 
is a Nnhuatl word. I leave others to Judge 
between these improbabilities. 


Murder most mundane 


• The interaction between society's 
. . « i demands and arrangements and the emo- 

Uy ratncia iralg lions of ‘the thwarted individual engages 

BBgS S55555^55^ EB^g h * s interest. He quotes with approval. 
ALLAN MASSiKt Cheateitoa’i half-joking observation that 

m Mar hv riMiiaht ono P«ro“Wit mark of the, scientific 

criminal consists ^ being poor". 

F.veE(3bburghMurde^ Poverty, indeed, is the most poWrfu! 

■ * 695 ' ■. block to self-gratiflcqtion; when the person 

0 904505 92 8 . it afflict* fa wilful, unintelligent, unlmagfafl- 

“ r tlve, and disposed to violence to an 
ROB WARDEN arid MARTHA GROVES abnormal degree, it would seem .that the 
. . qualities which make a murderer are all 

Murder Mast Foul ' ( assembled. 

And. Other Great Crime Stories from the ' j,'..,.. ■!’ 1_. u , 

World Press -. . Toe historical context is important, hpw- 

, ... . ■ , ; . ' ' ever. "Different epochs give rise to dlf- 


qualities which make a murdorer are all 
assembled. 


>. Ohio University Press. £9. . 
107969.. . . 


It most be said at dace that Allan Music'; 


The historical context is important, how- 
ever. "Different epochs give rise to dif- 
: Cereal sorts of murder*’, with accompany- 
ing restraints; and "some' ate more rep- 
rehensible than others". Of the five crimes, 
discussed by 'Allah the Best Is the 


. altogether 


.tonjlc (dike arc Cftchewed. . ™8gart comes from the autobiography he 

Wltai fa put in their place? .Five wot« ^ prison, untfar sentence of death, 

accounts . of . very *qunlld kmjtigs, -Inter- MffW V‘ MaHfa’s comment, is 


3M?r«s'Vi3 


accounts . 
aperifcd u 
ale's obje 


• some social comment, -Ma^ T - r -. —— e — .— . ... 

bjectlvp;fa. to (Jocuirtfeijl the' drcqrp- fW,;»brf-' 

: 4»f each c.rt^|iiei raises to; doybts ^ 0 , et ' . ^ fl 8W. rt ,htt Braggart”. , : ., 

the imurdbren’ 'ntnh 'iixiiirH.MM'i a- -c • l. ‘ , 


just. On the; strength nf it, 


arid personal 
.bdt-headed, 
en he strikes 

bi-break. Die 

ii,to-lhe.scaf' 

ars>:qia...The 


public execution is supposed to act as a 
warning to those temped to follow "the 
sporting Une of life". 

Poverty, ambition and fecklessness are 
the damning elements In Hnggart's life. 
Lust, avarice and a fanatical temperament 
determine the actions of William Benni- 
son, who, in 1850, served his wife arsenic 
it) f wooden bowl. "Thank God she has 
gone, to Glory", he cries, with exemplary 
Evangelical fervour; but his .exultation is 
short-(ived. R is one of those household 
murders which are fujrtlve, desperate and 
ill-managed. J... 

Eugene Marie Chantrelie, another 
wife-billet, and another bungler, took out 
ah insurance policy and immediately went 
to Work with opium and a gas pipe. Jesse 
Kfpg. Whd 1 agreed, for V fec, to •look after 
several illegitimate babies, simply slaugh- 
tered her rirarge* when they pit too much 
for her b the little bodies wete wrapped in 
oilskin' and placed to a closet,, "Qf a low 
• moral: and . ' Intellectual /. type", ‘was ; the 
judge's verdict. ' And Donald Merrett. tbe 
one who gdt away with it (two of Massle’g 
murderers, Bennlsoq pm) '.Merrett, have 
singularly inappropriate .names), shot his 
mother in the head over' a matter of some 
. forged cheques 1 . Massle is hardest on Mer- 
teu (tried In 1926 and, acquitted), for whom 
neither mental subnOf-malliy nor great emo- 
tional preisure ba piit forward. 'aa a 
mitigating drcumsfphce. 

■ ■ . ' - Yejy (Wv ; rfealdife murders - are ' ; sur- 

■ rounded yritfi- . tfat hgerealing’ - enlarging 
Complications . we find " • in 'oriras : .flctloh, 
whWt depends fpr efifecti upon the 
.Ingepqity with* .which', die, obnttal, act' was 
plaipied hpd carried. ; but. With : the 

/domestic; crime/eapecially r there art never 


(The unhinged, unmotivated 
not come Into Mnssle's study.) Each set 
homldde represents a break ing-pou“i 
which many social factors may hart 
trlbuted. Thcso, in so far ns they . 
identified, are set out doarly and 
Maasle’s book (though he Ib not ha?e 
this undertaking by on • abuflow^ 
printer’s errors). But his assertion » 
study of murder and murderers 
to illuminate our nature in both ns 
and Us secret aspects" is nowhere 
dated. Psychological UlumlnaUoni 
is quite outside the scope of thK Wrj 
unpretentious work which has, ot W[' 

grandiose quaUlles-hlstoricd » '' 
consdenlioui assessment of tne 
facts and an unaensstlonal appma 
recommend it. 

' It .fa the business of tht 
on the other hand, to place fud 
on the grisly details of the-crlmesH 
People who want to read about ®e 
of quicklime- and acid on a 
the recovery *of boneless retnoh 1 *^ ^ 
cellar, the Dofa of "red s treats 
heads’’ In a Chicago street, and mw" 
besides, should acquire a 
Most Foul, a selection of 
reports, of famous atrooitles, -^, ^ 
under ten headings ("Mass M urd ",i 
Fleece", "Assassination", rtW) 8 
lented with the minimum, 
comment— and that not euct^ P* v ^ 
or suednef. "it struck us thet crim® ^ . 

either tragic or comic, and, at time 1 ' . •• 
of both?. Foul, 1 think, fa the wort. - 


Pqbtaqki Inland iBVkp 


"i? 
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to the editor 


i.NW: 


Fiction 
and Reality 

Sir,— David Lodge's analysis (February 
20) of Truman Capote's "Handcarvcd 
Coffins" comes to the conclusion that will 
have been reached by all experienced 
readen of detective stories. Of course it 
does not describe a series of real murders. 
Bui there is a further point not touched on 
by the reviewer in his lucid survey of the 
evidence, and his comments on the formal 
implications of Capote's technique. Why is 
the story so empty of interest and 
pleasure, so depressing^ reconstituted, so 
oil pervadingly no good? Surely because it 
Is so conscious of the true nature of 
fiction's relation to fact, and deliberately 
denatures it? 

Ai David Lodge well knows, for it fa 
taugfa by every modem academic critic of 
flet/bn and Is a topic in his own novels, the 
novelist and his reader today are expected 
to lean over backwards together in nwarc- 
oess that the novel fa a fabrication, a piece 
of arbitrary invention which they manipu- 
late together in ways they choose. Then it 
b not surprising that Capote and Mailer, 
and writers in the thriller genre, should try 
to play it differently, mixing fiction with 
real rad recorded event. This displaces 
reality as fiction creates it, the sense in 
which Baker Street and the partridge fbr 
dinner and the train which Holmes and 
Watson catch to conduct us to the next 
adventure are real. Like Defoe before him, 
but for different reasons, Capote must 
needs pretead that his fiction fa real loo. 
He pays the penalty of losing out even on 
the realities that fiction can make, the 
reality of faces, meals, rooms. 

The convention of reality in fiction 
depends on the convention of fiction itself; 
ud on our acceptance of the reality as of 
the fiction. In the days before even detec- 
tive Action became an academic study, 
before (he feu des signet ants, the novelist 
combined the Active and the real, as 
intended by the nature of the form, 
because that was the way to tell a story. 
The reatoess of things and the rarities of 
Invention each enhanced the other. The 
UWessnesi of Capote's invention Is the 
result d recycling this relation of life and 
vt. Good art does not tell us what life fa 
red what art, or pretend that the one Is 
the other, although this mny bd a logical 
s'ep for the novelist to take In an era In 
which the reader hoi . lost what Henry 
■tones called "a cultivated credulity", and 
htt been conditioned Instead to ncccpl tlwt 
nothing In fiction fa ever real. 
c JOHN BAYLEY. 

St Catherine's College, Oxford. 


Robert Pinget 

Sir, —The alchemy which Uims type- 
tfnpt Into typeface Inadvertently altered 
q names o( two of Robert IMnget’s books 
"toU'oned In my review (Mnrch fi). The 
es to question should hnve rend Entre 
JJgfae tt Agapa and Mahu on It 

,1^ . ALAN JENKINS, 

w Blackboath Road, Greenwich, Lon- 
donSElO.- . • 

Blake 

* * r •» s . 

Tholcohocfaimbf Michael Muon’s 
Pa™. of disordorliaeas", 

' ’ ^ Which he blithely sweeps 

Bi«v twea tieth-century criticism of 
. fan paly be retrogressive. Certainly 
*• a tfake to be answered against 
'iwt* a i^ C8 whb» ^ rince Yeats, have 
' and so reduced Blake's texts 

critfHh ,n ^ tt j ^toctiwh . arid 1 any serious , 
. ; "^ consideration of Blake's writings 

a ^id P thu^J ' w,uldha ^ a to w »y ®. 10 

2.,V However, - Mr ; Mason seems 
il) e crillcfam of a 
w cw ,^ Dl S re yean ago, when Blake 
' ' • at } bttbtic and eccentric 

■' /yalub:, resided iri a J few 

' (uafdrtun; 9f a| n l pictures 

' ness'of KX, l"Bftod.hy the: dlsotdjerH- 

■ , fortitude over poverty 

age, : - ttic, Victorian. 

Injects .were 

* k.. 'iL* PvAritSsfdS?. Cfinnnt hit 


’ ' - l>y Iho 'i^'rP helped 

Kv » r h«u 


fraudulcnce is not required to understand 
that The First Book of Urlzen (1794) is 
the beginning of this enterprise (the title 
refers to The First Book of Moses, as 
Genesis Is otherwise known), and 
although Blake's demonic Bible subse- 
quently takes various and more oblique 
forms, the concept is still very much alive 
in Jerusalem (written 1804 to c 1807) 
which, as its preface tells us, is the inspired 
word of God written "from the depths of 
Hell". Similarly, it is misleading to suggest 
that Blake "never made up his mind" 
about certain major topics. The same 
could be said or Milton, Wordsworth, 
Yeats, and any number of major writers, 
but surely it is more profitable to examine 
changes in stance In their works as a con- 
tinuing subjection of difficult ideas and 
terms to new inquiry. This is what Emer- 
son meant when he wrote “a foolish con- 
sistency is the hobgoblin of little minds". 

STEPHEN WYLER. 

Exeter College, Oxford. 

The Vitruvian 
Influence 

Sir, — Setting authorities against each 
other has been a respectable game ever 
since Abelard put bis Sic et Nunc together. 
However, -Lady Kennet seems to 
me to be breaking the essential rule of the 
game in her letter to you (February 27), the 
rule that the authorities have to be contra- 
dicting each other directly about the same 
point. 

Now what Dame Frances Yates had said 
about the influence of Renaissance theory 
Is In no way contradicted by what Sir John 
Summerson writes about Elizabethan 
architects. Dr Cains almost certainly did 
know about Vitruvius; but to call his 
charming little gates classicheggianri Is 
using thru awkward word in a very Pickwick- 
ian sense. - 

Sir John Summerson rightly — discussing 
John Shuta, who Is much more interesting, 
being a near- contemporary of Caius and 
much given to quoting Vitruvius — says of 
the books in fashion at the time: “Even 
greater in repute than Serlio was Vitruvius. 

. . . But he was less immediately useful 
than certain books imported from Switzer- 
land, Germany and Ffanden." Or, as a 
much older writer pul it: "The application 
of [thel rules . . , founded partly on the 
study of ancient fabrics, and partly on the 
august authority df Vitruvius ... to 
circumstances and needs which had never 
been contemplated by. their authors was 
(ha problem which English designers Bet 
themselves to solvo. During the earlier 
years or their attempt they were almost 
baffled. Then came Inigo Jones. . . 

Alfred Gotclt is saying much the same 
as Sir John Summerson, If less gracefully. 
Where Dame Frances Yales- hns differed 
front them fa In postulating 0 "Vitruvian” 
influence on the Elizabethan theatre: a 
territory which architectural .historians 
tread warily, since the physical evidence 
hns vunfahed, With only minimal traces 
surviving from a glorious past. The Tem- 
pest fa more “Vitruvian" titan Dr Caius’> 
buildings. For that matter, Dr Caius, who 
stayed In Vesalius’s house in Padua, wbs 
not particularly interested in Vesalian 
anatomy. When he arrived in Padua,- the 
Comaro Odeon was twenty years old. But 
Dr Caitu’s Cambridge gates look much 
more like Kirby Hall, if less accomplished, 
than like the Odeon. English craftsmen 
found it so difficult to absorb the bookish 
detail of antique provenance because lljey 
were not familiar with an intellectual 
framework into which the details could fit. 
And that fa what both Sir John Sum- 
merspn and Daipe. Frances Yates have said 
in their different ways, / .. 

JOSBPH RYKWERT. 

. 26a Wedderbum Road,, London NV/3 
■ 5QG. . • 

Beards 

Sir, — Bfecht'a "Men. -shave” (fitters, 
February 20) may . have been: borrowed 
from Kurt Tuchofaky, but in English the 
remark .con be traced at least as far back 
as' John. Arbuthnol (1 667-: 1735). who. 
remarked, according to Spence, "Yds, the 
ladies suffac greatly in some particulars, 
but there fa not one .of you that undergoes 
the torture of being shaved three times a 
week". An earlier source could probably 
be found; ihp. sentiment eannpt '- be 
. uncommon.' . ■•••., 

ian jackson, ■ 

PO Box 9075' k ;: Berkeley, CaltftuW* 

94709 . •• ■ ■ 


Poets and 
Competitions 

Sir, - Just what is a “professional poet"? 
The term has cropped up la the recent 
TLS correspondence about poetry com- 
petitions. Geoffrey Qrigson and Douglas 
Dunn, however much they may disagree 
about competitions, seem to share a belief 
in the existence of professional poets, and 
the phrase reappears in Hugh Addison's 
letter (February 13), again as though it did 
not need explaining. 


that should not be encouraged. It is always 
saddening to see mere polemic destroying 
the possibility of serious discussion and 
debate. 

MICHAEL SCHMIDT. 

Carcanoi New Press, 330 Com Exchange 
Buildings, Manchester M4 3BG. 


Forrest Reid 

Sir,— In his letter (February 27) about 
my review of Brian Taylor's The Green 
Avenue , Alan Holiinghurat would like me 


But it does. There fa no comparison with ^ **pltoit In my statements about 

the professions as generally understood, ForresI R sids private life. Biographical 

whose members have to study, pass. accuracy : he remi " ds “• » " not - ^ 
• ^ .. r . an unsenous enns derat nn". 


examinations and be licensed by a central 


body before they can practise. No annlogy Unfortunately, the libel laws In this 
with sport either, where professionals are “2 ^ ^ an “ nse ? 0lHi 

simply the ones who get paid. What any- f onsidc ™ Uon ' T * iere 1 mus, > therefore, 
way should “professional poet" mean? leave ,he n,Bt,er ” at 8,1 even,s foT ,be 


and Provan is as Glaswegian as Duncan 
Thaw’s surroundings. 

The novel is, throughout, a celebration 
of Glasgow in its vitality and complexity, 
but Gray does not merely praise it. The 
admonitory finger of John Knox’s monu- 
ment broods over obsolescent landscapes 
where Thaw/Lanark cannot find enough 
love. The beautiful aerial vision o! Provan 
turns into a vapid reality. The novel ends 
with the cleansing consumption of Unibank 
by Are. Lanark's dream of heaven relates 
back to Thaw's childhood evacuation to the 
Highlands: it fa outside the city, and in a 
dream at that. 

Duncan Gray has made a loving analysis 
of the city, and to deny the ‘interest” of 
the Glaswegian theme fa rather like sug- 
gesting that Ulysses might as well have 
been set in London. 

ROSE ARNOLD. 

10 BraxAeld Row, New Lanark. 


. j mi -. 

1 ( . . in i • 


One who can devote his life to writing present ' 
poetry, like Tennyson, without soiling his . Q r 
hands on anything else? Someone em- v w 
ployed as a poet by Church, state or indus- 
try? 

Perhaps one of your readers can throw 6T o)iO|*lf 5 

more light on this mysterious cachet which L/aUat IV 

distinguishes some poets from others. Or, SUlfl nittGOnw 

better still, can we dispense with this curl- «UU VJlaSgU tt 

ous snobbery altogether (as we have got 

rid of "the man of letters")? Whatever Sir,— William Boyd's review of Alastair 

professional" might mean, It cannot add Oray's novel Lanark (February 27) finds 
anything of value or relevance to our the city of Provan analogous to Edinburgh 
estimation of poets or poetry. A poet is and Unthank to Glasgow, but that "the 
anyone who has produced one or more Scottish context is more of a convenient 
good poems, however few and Infre- mlrcrocosm than anything held up as in- 
quently. These are his qualificatlonMOt teresting in itself. The first of these 
some notional brass plate on hfa door. conjectures, Provan = Edinburgh, suggests 
GORDON SYMES. a fundamental misunderstanding. Provan is 
24 Grovelands Road, Purley, Surrey CR2 a clean and sunny, post-industrial man- 
4LA. ifestation of Glasgow. When Lanark, at the 

Institute, first glimpses and yearns for the 
sunny place he learns to call “Provan", his 
Sir, - In her letter (January 30) Anne vision fa of hUTThaw's walk with Coulter in 
Stevenson suggests thBt Frederick Grubb the realist Glasgow of Part One. Again, 
might have beon motivated by "sour when Lanark as Provost of Unthank flics 


FRANCIS KING. 
19 Gordon Place, London W8 4JE. 


grapes" in his very sound and sensible 
letter suggesting that poetry competitions 
are far the birds. I find thfa suggestion by 
Anne Stevenson a bit offensive. I share 


in to Provan, the geography of the Clyde and 
the Kelvin is unrolled In explicit detail 
below the plane. 

• As Mr Boyd says, there is nothing 


‘Sons and Lovers’ 

Sir, — Did D. H. Lawrence Intend us to 
toke It that Paul Morel and Clara Dawes 
actually make love In the episode by the 
river Trent In Sons anti Lows, as stated 
by Blake Morrison (Commentary, Febru- 
ary 20)? I missed thfa part of the television 
serial under review but if thfa was Implied 
or shown I suggest It fa a misreading of the 
novel. Admittedly, it fa not quite clear 
what did happen and the atmosphere of 
the subsequent walk and cottage tea is 
very sexy, but Lawrence's handling of 
love-making, though not clinical, never 
leaves the reader in doubt. 

If Clara was taken by Paul in the open 
air — as well as by Trevor Griffiths's cam- 
era — and the reader knows it, it tends to 
weaken the effect of the wonderful se- 
quence later when (tie pair ait up waiting 
for old Mra Radford to go to bed. Cer- 
tainly this reader did not know it but 
perhaps he fa alone, 

JOHN HE WISH. 

Flat 3, 47 Dartmouth Park Hill, London 
NW5. • 


Mr Grubb's feelings entirely; I have not parochial about Lanark, but its Glaswegian 
entered competitions and would not wish location does seem bath relevant and 


to do so, and feel as he does that a prin- 
ciple is involved. To have ideas and beliefs 


Interesting, since among Gray's themes is 
the exploration of hfa city. It manifests 


which are firmly held dismissed as "«dur itself in the inferno of Unthank, of which 
grapes” by someone who also attributes to tho Institute Is a lower circle, tn the pur- 
the correspondents - in thfa case Mr gatorio of Glasgow, and In the delusive, 
Grubb - views he doeB not hold In regard to unrealized promise of paradise In Provan. . 


politics sod affiliations he does not aok- 


atmosphere, 


nowledge seems to me a form, of fiction architecture and topography in Unthank 


Errata: • Line 21 of William Scammcll's 
poem “Christmas at Bristol" (page 192 
February 20) should have read or hacked 
down- It is a suffering. • "The written 
versions" (page 95, January 23); the correct 
title of the book reviewed fa Index of 
English Literary Manuscripts, and Volume 
1 , which js in two parts, has 1 ,258 pages, not 
636 os stated. 


Among This Week’s Contributors 


Valbmii Adams Is a lecturer in English qt 
University College London. 

Flbur Adcock's most recent collection of 
poems, The Inner Harbour, was pub- 
lished last year. , 

Rosemary Ashton is the author of The 
German Idea: Four English Writers and 
the Reception of Gentian Thought 1800 - 
I860, 1980. 

John BatcH8lor , s7?ic Edwardian Novel- 
ists will be published later thfa year. 
Bernard Bergonzi’s books include Read- 
ing the Thirties: Texts and Contents, 1978. 
H» novel This Roman Persuasion will be 
reviewed shortly Jn : the ,7X5. 

T. J. Binyon is b Fellow of Wadham 
College, Oxford. 

David Cannadine , fa author • of 
Lords and Landlords: The Aristocracy 
and the Towns 1774-1967 , 1980. 

Stbfan Coluni is the author of Liberal- 
ism and Society, 1979. ■ 

Pfter Conrad’s books include Romantic 
Opera and Literary Form, 1977, and /m- 
a^lning America, I98p. 

.Richard Cork fa the author of The Social 
Role of Art: Essay? In Criticism for a 
Newspaper Public^ 1979: “ ... 

Patricia Craio's critical study The' Lady 
Investigates: Women tJetecdves and Spies 
In Fiction, a collaboration with Mary Ca- 
dogan was published in February . ^ 

Donna’s translation of Gauguins 
Noa Non Was published in 1?80. ' . 
Douglas Dunn’s new ■ collection or 
poems, St Kilda’s Parliament, -will be pub- 
lished by Faber later : thfa year, ■ ' 
John Fennell Is (he editor ol Nineteehth- 
Cehtury Russian Literature: Studies of Ten 
Russian Writers, 1973, and cd-author 
(with Amony Stokqa) of Early Russian 
Literature, 1974. .. . 




Kyrjl Fttzl yon’s books include Before 
the Revolution, 1978, 

Roy Foster’s Lord Randolph Churchill: 
A Political Life wiU be published later 
this year. 

Roobr GarptiTs collections of poems In- 
clude West of Elm, 1975. 

Ernest Obllnbr'b Spectacles and Predica- 
ments was published last yenr. His Mus- 
lim Society will be published shortly. 
Robert Hewison's Under Siege, a study 
of British literature in the 1940s, was 
published in 1978. Its sequel, In Anger, Is 
due to abpear fa May. • 

Patrice Hioonnet js Professor of History 
at Harv&rd University. • 

Liam Hudson's books include The Cult of 
Fact, 1972, ffuman firings 1975, pad a novel 
The Nympholvpts, 1978. 

Jinan Kavanaqh is Reviews Editor of 
Harpers and Queen. ■ ' 

Peter Kemp’s critical study Hi G. Wells 
and the Culminating Ape will be pub- 
lished by Macmillati thfa year. 

H. G. KoGniosb faftOBR's books include 
Estates and Revolutions and The Habs-. 
burgs and 'Europe 1516-1660, both 1971. 
Eric Korn is an antiquarian book dealer . 
In London. 

Gordon Lhpp Is the author of Dissolution 
of die Medieval Outlook, 1976. - 
Peter Lewis is a lecturer in English at 
the University of Durham . ‘1 . 

F. S; L,. Lyons's bookB include Charles. 
Stewart" Parnell, 1978, and Culture and ■ 
Anarchy In Ireland 1890-1939, 1979. : 
Michael Mason Is a lecturer in English 
at University College London. 

Roger Mason js a lecturer fa Scottish 
History at tl\e University of St Andrews, 
Reohqnp O'Hanlon has recently com- 
pleted a study of Conrad ' nod Datwin. 


Sir Edward Play pair was Chairman of 
the Natiopal Gallery from 1972 to 1974. 

S. S. Prawbr la Taylor Professor or Ger- 
man Language and Literature at the Uni- 
versity of Qxford. Hfa books include Karl 
Marx and World Literature, 1976. 

Bryan Ranft was Professor of History at 
the Royal Naval College, Greenwich from 
1966 to 1967. ( 

Carol Rumens-s new collection of poem*, 
Unplayed Music, will be reviewed shortly in 
the TLS. ■ 

T-.A< SHfapfiY’s books Include a jnidy of 
fieomrf/,1979. 

Rowland Smith fa Profe ssor of English at : 
Dalhousie University. His books include 
Lyric and Polemic: the Literacy Pensonal- 
■ ity.of Roy Cdmpbell, \y>2. 

Colin Sorensen Is Keeper of the Modern 
Department at the Museum of London. 
John . Sturrock's books include Paper Ti- 
gers: the Ideal Fictions of Jorge Luis 
Borges , 1977. . 

Jonathan .$UMPnON'8 books include Pil- 
grimage . 1975» arid The Albigenslan Cru- 
sade, Wfg.. 

D. M. Thomas’s most recent novel The 
Wfdte . Hotel was published earlier this 

‘ . , . . 

David Walker 1b the author (With Andor 
Gbmme) of The Architecture of Glasgow, 
1968. . 

Stanlbv Wells is General Editor of the 
Oxford Shakespeare- ‘ 

HuQo WU-UAMs*s most recent collection of 
/poems is Love Ufa, 'I960. * 

A. N‘ Wilson’s moat recent books ace 
the novel pie Heating Art and 77te Laird 
of Abbotsford: A View of Sir Walter 
, Scott, bath 19&0. . ' . 11 ' 

G. M. WiUon is die Keeper of Edged 
Weapons at the Tower of London. 
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Between order and disorder 


By Douglas Dunn 


MICHAEL SCHMIDT (Edftorli 
Eleven British Poets 
229pp. Methuen. £8.95. 

0 416 72890 1 


Following bis two critical guides. Fifty Mod- 
ern British Poets and Fifty British Poets 
1300— 1900, Michael Schmidt now 

presents us with bp anthology which he has 
called Eleven British Poets. Schmidt's indus- 
triousness as an editor and publisher enn be 
In no doubt but what he is achieving by all 
this hard work gives legitimate grounds for 
concern. 

The eleven British poets represented are 
R. S. Thomas, C. H. Sisson, W. S. Graham, 
Donald Davie, Philip Larkin, Elizabeth 
Jennings, □utiles Tomlinson, Thom Gunn, 


says that Davie has "come to accept that for 
a twentieth-century poet to yearn Tor 
Augustan precision and clarity Is a form of 
romanticism". More poets than Davie and 
Schmidt are in similar quandaries. It h hard 
to see the predicament as other than the 
result of trying to place oneself in a cate- 
gory, itself the result of wanting to make it 
clear that you know exactly what you are 
doing and where you stand in relation to 
literary histoiy and politics. No doubt, it Is 
all partly a problem of terminology. But il 
seems necessary to ask whnt function of 
contemporary mind Is fulfilled through 
realignments of an unsatisfactory present 
(whether seen in terms of style, society, or 
whatever) with a preferred past. 

The question is germane to Schmidt's 
anthology. The emphasis on Christian faith 
in Jennings (and in Hill, Sisson, Davie and 
Thomas, in differing ways); on Tomlinson's 
American and European influences and dis- 


satisfaction with “provincial" England; on 
the exaggeratedly asocial Nature and 
dynamic violence of Ted Hughes's poetry; 
on Larkin's subjective, often disgruntled 
lyricism and his nostalgic conservatism; on 
Hill's histories; on that interest in language 
itself as a primary subject of poetry which is 
marked in W. S. Oraham's work; on Sis- 
son's monarchical "English politics" and 
Anglican sense of history; on Davie's ver- 
sion of Engllshness and his concerns with 
the eighteenth-century's lucidity, on 
Heaney’s localized historical drivings and 
tastes of time and place; on Gunn's dan- 
dined metric and Its sixteenth-century 
roots - nil these can be seen as alternatives 
or ancillarics to the mind which seeks to 
revise and select, not only in past periods of 
literature, but among interpretations of life, 
morality, social ord?r and history. 

lit his introduction, Schmidt makes much 
of his idea of Post-War sensibility, relying 


on Keith Douglas's "How to Kill" as it 
source of reference. Yet his conclusion, of a 
poetry using moral language in amnrul con- 
texts. seems questionable. It is not that 
complicated sensibility alone which hns 
resulted in many poets appearing fuddled or 
hand-wringing before polarities as extreme 
as “romantic’ 1 and“non-romumic". As long 
ago as 1919, in his essay “The Crisis of the 
Mind", Paul Valdry imagined an “intellec- 
tual Hamlet" brooding on "the tedium of 
rehearsing the past and the folly of always 
trying to innovate. He staggers between two 
abysses - for two dangers never cense 
threatening the world: order and disorder". 
When VaWry's negative, frustrating unti- 
thesls - tedium on the one hnnd, folly on 
the other - is applied to both technique and 
beliefs, a possible consequence is to see 
Tomlinson as foolish (and prissy with it), 
Davie as tedious, and Sisson as misan- 
thropic (his poetry so heavily burdened with 


the ’•home of « generalized hatred that he 
seems to have an abyss all his own) It holds 
true of these poets, and of minty others,^ 
they grope from order to disorder, from 
Apollo to Dionysus, and front tedium r„ 
folly. 

Nothing, and no one, has as yet arisen to 
banish the dichotomy Valdry stated K 
lucidly nml so conclusively. What is wrong 
with the diagnosis of Schmidt’s anthology li 
that it tries to luy down a preliminary canon 
of comemporury poetry without realizing 
thut the problems of style and belief, raised 
by Valdry, tire unsolved, und, largely, unre- 
cognized. Ramshackle continuities - this 
one, Ihm one, und the other one - will not 
resolve the issues at stake for these intellec- 
tual Hamlets. One thing and all that is 
meant by it may do so: it is n word Schmidt 
rarely uses with the emphasis it dcscrvei. 
The word is Imagination. 


Jennings, uiaites loraiiruon, inomirunn, v« 71 j 1 * 

Ted Hughes, Geoffrey Hill and Seamus \\/ hpfP fhp | T 1 1 £>C 

Heaney. They are printed in that order, and TV 11V1W/ Lilt/ V^l U W -Lllt/O 


their dates of birth span a period beginning 
with the ominous year of 1913 and ending 
with the similarly inauspicious 1939. JJy Jqjjjj 

"Representative anthologies 1 ', Schmidt 

writes, disowning any intention of mirroring ~ — 

a period, "inevitably carry the burden of the NIGEL WELLS 
mediocre of the ngo". To believe this is to The Winter Ft 
express an interest not in poems but in 80pp. Ncwcasl 
poets, Rumbling on about who’s in and 0 90 6527 18 
who's out of an anthology may often took ” 

like a buck's version of seriousness, but it JALK LAREY| 
seems called for here to regret the absence Tlie Btack Ral 
of poems by Graves, Grigsoa. Fuller, Mao. ^PP- Npwcasi 
CaJg, Gnrioch, Smith, Brown, Browiijohn, ~ JW 

Enright, SllkJn, Morgan, Harrison, Mahon 0 906409 04 7 
and Longley, and many others. Whatever GE:RRy WELD 
poems by these writers may represent. It is « 
not “the mediocre of the age". M 


By James Lasdun 


NIGEL WELLS t 
The Winter Festivals 
80pp. Newcastle: Bloodaxe Books. £3. 
0 906527 18 5 

JACK CARE Yt 

The Black Rabbit and the Mantra 


two of them", and It is at this mark of hom- ence upon which his abstractions are built, 
age that one begins to question whether As a result, much' of the poetry has a 
Wells has anything to offer beyond an curiously remote quality, which makes il 
accomplished recharting of poetic territory not only difficult to understand , but slightly 
that has already been more than adequately unsatisfying even when one has understood 
charted by Hughes himself. The answer is a it. The following conceit is apt, but In a 
hesitant yes. The title sequence of The purely mechanical way "Falling in love like 
Winter Festivals, in particular, shows a dis- this/moody like perception games/where 
tinctive element in Wells's work - that is his the girl and the hook-nosed crone/oscilla te 
adaptation of the rhythms of folk song and in one profile”, - and does little to sub- 
nursery rhyme. Nevertheless, a sensitive stantiate the particularity of the experience 


46pp. Newcastle: Charlotte Press Publics- ear -which Welty undoubtedly has - is not claimed In that phrase “like this". 


lions. £5 (paperback, £2.50). 


sufficient to redeem the cumulative effect of Carey’s rather arcane mythology, which 
foxes, badgers, owls, green merf, druidic combines the Babylonian creation myth 


lu s-ungioy, aim many uiiwi). wmucvcv g£RRY WELUS' 

k U A Backwards Look 

Ihe mediocre of the age . 47pp. Frcc Man , s PreM EdilJons £] 45 

On the evidence of what Schmidt says of 0 907406 00 9 


deities and fertility rites.Hughes's earthy 
diction here becomes grotesquely man- 


with references to figures as disparate as 
Kandinsky and Rose Dugdale, adds to (he 


his poets, and of how he says II, he appear) 
less intimately concerned with Thomas, 
Larkin, Hughes and Heaney than he is with 
the others. Hcialses possible objections to 
the work of there four, sometimes to defend 
them, indeed, but the objections arc raised, 


nered. as in these absurd lines from “Natlv- abstruseness and although the title 

Ity*’; "And she heave and she groan and she sequence is interesting for the occasional 
shudder/And she squirt out God from her glimpses of the clarity of recollection and 


Fox goes there. Dp to his guts 
Tractaring home through the world 
Roughing it back In the drifting 
An ear whacking wind at his hack . . . 


groin . 

Myth and the natural world also enter the 
work of jBck Carey, but In a different wsy. 
The poems in his two previous volumes 
were notable for the ease with which they 


definition towards which it strives, it is 
finally the handful of less ambitious poems 
outside the sequence that make the collec- 
tion worth reading. “Incident At The Zoo", 
with its conventional virtues of witty and 


while reservations regarding the poetry of Th I f ! t b no V Ted thou 8 h fr ° m ** 


Sisson, Davie, Hill and Tomlinson (and 
there are many), do not seem to matter, for 
there is ao mention of them. About a page 


subject matter, the brusque opening, the 
immediate introduction of "guis”, the 
no-nonsense vocabulary, and the suggestion 


balanced a close scrutiny of the concrete accurate observation, is the kind of poem 
world with an interest in things metaphysics 'hat finds its way into anthologies. The Bub- 
al. This fine balance Is maintained In some Ject is two birds mating: 


of annotations is given to each of Thomas, neural W* 1* * WUei at *VW l ® bet *' 
Larkin, Hughes and Heaney. Sisson and "8 &>"**. one mteht justifiably 

rw„ mi fn.iT think It was. It domes from “Vox Notes a 


Davie get four pages apleee and there ate 
three pages of explanations for Tomlinson 
and Hill. Although this imbalance. If that Is 
what it- is, may mean only that Thomas, 
Larkin, Hughes and Heaney do not write 
poems that need many editorial glosses, or 


poem in Nigel .Wells’s first collection The 
.Winter Festivals. 

Wells's poetry Is firmly in the Hughesbn 
tradition - nature poetry with a mytho- 
poelc overlay, and a style Ihbt hankers after 


of the poems-in The Black Rabbit and the 
Mantra. Bui In the long title sequence, 
Carey seems largely to have removed from 
the verse the foundation of concrete experi- 


Then il stopped. He 
immediately got up, she stayed as she 
was. he 

bounced lightly on fastidious tiptoe round 


the pen, dripping like a just lumed-ett 

lap, 

the round eyes looking straight ahead 
at nothing apparently, and nowhere. 

Gerry Wells's war experiences have re- 
surfaced in his mind as poetry some forty 
years after the event. Hie poems in A 
Backwards Look are infused with a kind of 
elegiac wisdom that to some extent compen- 
sates for their inevitable lack orimmedluy. 
"To A Young Solider” (which wbs alio 
printed in Wells’s previous collection Obit's ' 
War) is a typical poem - It combine! 
anecdote with moral insight, is satisfying^ 
straightforward, and yet just fails to con- 
..nee one that the depths of experience 
claimed in its poignant conclusion have 
been quite reached: 

This is your first death, 

The one they train you for. 

Now, and for the first time, you 
Look down and see your other death: 

Il leaves no mark upon Ihe akin; 

It is the one they never mention. 

Somehow that seems too ensy-nnd It is thii 
tendency In Wells to allow his generally 
well-poised poems to end a touch glibly, 
that mars what is otherwise a fluent, sober, 
and, at times, moving collection. 


at any rate less than Davie's or Sisson's both (he starkness and the incaniatory 
poems. It is noticeable, to say the least, that quality of Anglo-Saxon verse. Wells makes 


Schmidt's distribution of effort is coinciden- 
tal with the policies of the magazine PN 
RevleW'Of which bp, along with Si toon and 


frequent, and often skilful, use of Ihe 
procedures that one associates with this 
kind of pactry; he relics heavily upon 


Stalking the incomprehensible 


Davie, Is an. editor. Quite simply, Larkin, alliteration and assonance for his music* 
Hughes and Heaney do not figure largely In -Taint is (he life in Sly Tod/Folled is my 
the ostensible programme of. Schmidt's food", he invents mythical characters, and, 
magazine, while Sisson, Davie, Tomlinson, also like Hughes, he has the habit of using a' 
Hill, Gunn, Jennings and W . S. Graham are siinple word when bnly a more complicated 
'prominent in its pages. I cannot help but feel one will do. This forces him to strain his 
jbat In ibepitsent book tall men are stand- syntax and thus risk ihe kind of awkward- 


tog at the (reck of the group photograph, 
while others have been placed a» the front, 
od stoats. 

• SChmidt prefers non-; or anti-romantic 
poetry. In his preface to. Donald Davie, he 


ness of (his description of the ox In "Carol": 
“Liule big and hidebound/Steady plod and 
a softly siarc/H unipity yoked to (be toll". 

The debt to Hughes is acknowledged in a: i 
poem about Hughes's Crow, called "The 


DAVID CONSTANTINE i 
A Brightness to Cast Shadows 
56 pp. Bloodaxe Books, | No 
Avenue, Jesmond, Newcastle 
NE23JX. £2.50. 

0 906427 14 2 


absence 

She grioved as though It wore the greater 

one • 

And death wns lured almost within her 

view. 


The feeling throughout ihe sequence is w 


—— —— ; She led three burning hounds and seeing She gr|ovcd flS (hough „ wrc lhc greater 

B y Roge r Garfitt _ Shc.mtal .nd.et ,h e ,n fr«. And dell. w„, lured »ln. ra t wHlTta 

— ■ — ■ Tlie rull rewards of this attention become ' view. 

DAVID CONSTANTINE i apparent when David Constantine extends .„ Ul0 

a nriDhintc Pari ci, a *he range of his lyric, or moves away irom Tlie feeling throughout the sequence 

A Brightness to Cast Shadows lyric a |,J gc , lK . r< f he S(ipp j cl1CES of cadence finely judged (lint il is a little surprising to 

56 pp. Bloodaxe Books, l North Jesmond makes possible a suppleness of syntax; and find David Constantine making errn s 
NE2 JJX J £2 l ?n nd ’ Newcas, e up9n T )" ie this syntactical alertness. In lurn, opens the judgment in the finnl group of P 0 ™ ’ 
n -i-i , / way for discriminations of thought in ureas scries qr portraits or the social y dep . 

0 906427 14 2 , where disarlminplion is not always easy. In Constant I lie's interest in cadence 

1 ” . 1 i i ■ « g w the sequence orhlnc new poems that appear leads him to contruct poems almost 

. in the recent Bloodaxe anthology Ten cully, around repeated motifs tlioi are 

It is perhaps significant that David Constnn- A forth- East Poets. Constantine celebrates puns. Thai technique used here seem* 
tine was an undergraduate ai Oxford during erotic experience in verse sentences of reduce "Billy*’ to an object for IM F* 
the time that Robert Graves was Professor almost Jamesian intricacy and poise. In the contemplation, an object to be mad* ia „ 
of Poetry. It is not 8imp]v that tlfev share <s>nlrnt <mi, mw in a RWoI.n..,. ■. nrtp.fnrl: "Tlift linns. Riltv. I am ihlukJIIF 


' ' llHpRrivwicK ftvfait 


of poetry. It is not simply that they share central sequence in A Brightness to Cast artefact: "Tlie lines, Billy, 1 am ,h * .jjj 
that version of pastoral which combtoc* Shadow he puts himself under a different should like to run d finger down, they™; 
etuditloh and eroticism with a vylse humour, , kind of pressqre. Your face to the bono chin 

and which in A Brightness to Cast Shadows Called “InMemoriam 8571 Private J W ,ine lcc,ures German, and it is poss if 
produces apart from two perfept short love "h^ T^enre conre^ ' Jtis may deliberately be adopting the distant 

poems with Which the book opens, a long ■ ■“ . technique of Brecht’s social poems-' It 

and skilful set of variations upowone Grepk . Sffdl hofoften silked. .Uhrig 

word which can mean successively comb, fha theSch on he^riohtW^ nS when ft does, as in thc openlng of W 
1? rolWn g pow..Ko.offron,=ry« em >W''« 

^.hed Gmv«> <Me* &. i;*l*r “ But^lUv ft history of ECT } 


ps flic mosi highly-regarded • ' 
o^cfqttt or^u r Ifriio, has seen , i 
i poverty and injustice (hat * 

.-..v:. ;■ ^ • | 

Lodayare csifecWlyv^iiable;.', 
crsoneil fepon. logcthd: wiih ■] ; 


"I," ' ; , • ' ’ .woman adjust to a death that leaves n6 

David Constantine's- lyrics are inventive, trace?-, . . '*._.. 

but quietly so, Their inventions are t hose of There being no grave, there being riot • .. 
am. attentive car. listening for -what .ifi$ • " . ! . .*' ‘- .even One 

rhym? and (he cadcnee make (jqssible.,ThuSi Ranked 'among milllans somewhere in- 

the .fluent -patterning of ,< Jqurney , .' t .^ which ! - ■ \ -Rritnce, . . 

begin* persuasively - - .. i.. . iHef. griftf weril without where (o lay ilf 

■iLenv4Qgthc..waiertd Villages -• .*• head. ■■ 


and purposeful: ; . .C[' 1 

. Butwlth a history of ECT ■ •• ^ . 

. And separation Milburn M* r 8 are 

-D|d not attain theobllieraling sefl ; . 

She got no farther than the DHSh ; 

•• And on, a Friday in the public view 

. Lodged on the weir as logs do.* • ' ^ 

It is 6 long way rrpm ‘'the girl 
“Milburn MargarerMrs”! bl,t J llBt .f' Sie' 
serves only toshqv/ whal an 'eft cell.,. 
Pavid Gonstanilna has forged for " m ^* 

In u poem which may represent n is 

"Patience arid Labour" , he speaks of _ 


31 tne , the authority of the verso. ,m * ^ 

■ . We tend > Identify new gg 

stylistic innovations, it Is instryctlve 
. j ■ 1 •' a first collection in which J, pf 

the • himself by apparently; the ^ 


himself by apparently ^'Ifsyota* 
means, by making use of r 68 ®^ 8 £ fa ihe 
and cadence which areajways »ber « w 

■ u:: 


»• I • • * ay MKiiwnnif. uponirai •••. , mastering. . . • - •, , t ,-v. 

v I- . 1 * .. i *’» *' - 1 . -.•» -IL>^,-V .fSv-ilfr /./!*•: 

‘ ~ ' ;, ' r ' ' ' r ‘ ; ' " r \‘ ,|5 ' ’ •• '■■' s .i/. : ; 
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Historians like continuities. This is a profes- 
sional vice, nowhere more so than in 
France, where the search for positive con- 
tinuity is something of a national industry: 
Gesta Del per Francos . Marxists are of 
course committed to the search, but non- 
Marxist French historians often work in the 
same vein: Rend Rdmond's La Droite en 
France with its linear connexions that run 
from Bonaparte to de Gaulle, de Maistre to 
Maurras, and Guizot to Pinay is perhaps the 
best example of that propensity. 

From time to time however, the con- 
tinuities snap. Napoleon III overthrows 
tbe Republic; Pdtain comes to power. 
Momentarily, the world's most Intelligent ' 
nation draws a blank. Its history takes a 
sudden, seemingly inexplicable turn, and 
incidentally clears French citizenry of any 
responsibility. As Paul Reynaud explained 
to Pd tain's jurors in 194S, “jamais un peu- 
ple ne s'est aussi enti&rement trompd sur un 
homme que 1e peuple francais sur le 
mardchaJ main." 

To this Black Hole explanation of history, 
some will prefer the notion of negative as 
weD as positive continuity. Vichy was no 
fluke. Neither for (hot matter was the Sec- 
ond Empire, and it was by Inserting tlie 
reign of Napoldon le Petit into the mains- 
tream of French history that Theodore Zel- 
din Brat made his mark with hla Political 
System of Napoleon III, written in those 
distant dayi when he still cared about his- 
tory with the politics left in. 

ft U Vichy, however, railier than tho Sec- 
ond Empire which has been the classic case 
of a regime that can be Interpreted In terms 
of cither anomaly or continuity. The links 
uial lle the period to tho past were nt first 
denied by left and rlghUn 1944-45, the left, 
eager to restore the democratic myth of La 
France Rtpubllcalnc, presented Vichy as 
too extraneous handiwork of a cou- 
spiraioriRl fifth column. In tho late Fortios 
'Rta® the conservative response (hat ultcr 
jy,VP rcc fdoQtcd disaster of 1940 the men 
w v t«iy, Innocent of any arrlires-petuies 
had done the best they could. Face h 
f aCi * by Yvob Boulhllllcr, 
i m 8 of finance, wfis the most 

iotemgent statement of this view, while 
aouffnnee et mort du Marichal by Plain's 
Mtng lawyer, Isorni, was the most noto- 
r-.-Wt-in said the pitinlstes, had been 
• n!i, of France against Hitler just as de 
b«en her sword. Laval, said the 
“wnttej, had been a realist and the only 
recreative to a Polonlzed France run by a 
J^weiter. Had he' not been a pacifist since 
days as a socialist? A patriot, .Lava I 
was no war criminal; he was at worst "un 
285'* la palx". This Grst hlswrlog- 
W|wd surge culminated in 1954 with 
/ mbdefalely pMniste Hislolre 

• ^ historical approach to 

.with, Stanley HofErrian’s 
resay of .1956, "La Droite ft 
i hanslated arid reprinted ' in his 

• Dedtnt and' Renewal. Hoffman'6 

whjc^ has been the basis of all 
: op Vichy’s domestic policy, 

■ that regime as the end of a sccplar 

S'H PtriCaw. Vichy was the fevenap, 
aaaty ; of the political ihlnorillcs 
; in £S^H‘P9lldqtites ihat had been on the 


the Popular Front of 
th ®’ founding of .the Third 
r - 1789. AU forms of 

' Hl Wchy in July 

' » itaSblak^ ^? a ly n ffofo lric dass of the 
^ ; accepted' an ostensible 

POWOT in the latA ninntpfmtivrprttiii-v 


appointed men came to Vichy direct from 
the centre and the left; frustrated planners, 
technocrats, and syndicalists, men who had 
been shocked not by the coming of the 
Popular From but by its failure. Pacifism 
and anti-Communism were the glue that 
held all together. 

A third historiographical phase began in 
the early 1970s when historians demolished 
the conservative ad hoc explanation of 
Vichy’s foreign policy. French apologists 
had presented Pftaln as MarsehaH Nein, an 
old fox who could hold Hitler at bay. By 
relying on documents in captured German 
archives, three non-Frcnch historians, 
Eberhard JAckei. Alan Milward and Robert 
Paxton in his excellent survey, Vichy 
France: Old Guard and New Order, unspar- 
ingly presented him as Marschall Bitte. It 
was the French and not the Germans who 
had wanted to collaborate. Far from follow- 
ing n strictly neutral and aitenilsie policy, 
Flandln, Pdtain, Laval and Darlan had in 
varying degrees all tried to ingratiate them- 
selves with Germany. Hiller had won the 
war, they thought; France would have to 
propitiate the victor if she was to live at all. 

A Bide effect of such reinterpretations 
was to lessen the importance of Pdtain. His 
role was understood to be critical in the 
sense that it was his immense prestige ("La 
France, e'est Pdtain, et Pdtain e'est la 
France," said Cardinal Gerlier) that en- 
abled the defeated minorities to rule and 
legitimized the horrendous collaboration of 
French authorities with the Germans. In 
identifying and deporting Jews for example. 
But this having been said, Pdtain did not 
count for much. As the political and social 
continuities became more visible, the per- 
sonal concerns that had seemed central in 
the late 1940s became cpiphenomeoal. 
Pdtain was not ignored. Paxton rightly 
insisted that the marshal was not senile, 
though born fourteen years before the 
Fronco-Prussian war; but he was increasing- 
ly portrayed os a monarch who reigned but 
did not rule. The court at Vichy seemed far 
more interesting than the prince who had 
convened it. 

Biographies of Pdtain took on an air of 
irrelevance, and to complicate matters 
further, the subject posed internal prob- 
lems. During n visit to Lyon in 1942, a tired 
Pdtain stunned Ills neighbours:"Qui suis-je? 
he asked, and the question remains un- 
answered. Some chroniclers, like 
Emmanuel Bert, have emphasized his dupl- 
icity and thirst for power. Richard Griffiths 
look instead as his leitmotif the disastrous 
consequences after 1940 of the man's stub- 
born arrogance, bom of tho unprecedented 
adulation that wns showered between the 
wars on the basically mediocre victor of 
Verdun, "le plus humain de nos sOldats” In 
the words of Ldon Blum. Plumydne's 
Intelligent and very amusing essay Insisted 
by conlrasl oh Pdtnin's charismn, on le 
marichal ns the archetype atfnmcM, of la 
France profondc, a theme recently taken up 
on the Parisian boards in "Vichy Fiction". 
And Pdtain was Impressive in his uniform 
wilh the tniilaille mllltaire that only mar- 
shalls and foot soldiers can wear, blue-eyed, 
mtkjestio, very well preserved, erect (his last 
sexual exploit is said lo have taken place In 
1942 when he was 86 years old), Pdtain 
expressed the immense dignity .of the 
Preach peasant (his father bad been one) 
with a typical mixture of reserve ("lo mys-, 
tftre du rnardchai") and some coarse sensu- 
allly. "Un .seigneur paysan" was Voldry’s 
judgment. Yet another school of biog- 
raphers! has .depicted ■ Pdtain as a secret 
wreck, Intermitently Iudd, shorn of will 
power, unable to 1 do mqre than to agree with 
the last person he hacj spoken to, There isno 
consensus on PSteln’s pharacter or on his 
role at Vichy. At hia'frial, his senior advo- 
cate, .Payeri, chow. to distend bis client on 
the grounds of option fhfce (senility),' awhile 
the younger and now much more femaus 
Isom! chase dption two (franeltd) Instead. 

" It can readily be seen therefore that 
petinolbgy Is a potentially rich academic 
lode. Alas, J, R: Tourtioux's book, whose 
publication has , been something of a 

historico-Uterety evint in Paris, does rery 
little to mine It.- It !is a dlsTOnrertng effort. 
Tbumoujt certainly platts lhe martchat 
back In the centfo of things, but In an anec- 
dotal way that 'fetuses iargehr w 
politics and foreign policy In 1940-42. pis 
periodization is tenoentioti*, given Vichy s 
raytiund trajectory. Vichy proved to be a 
repressive If pluralist dictatorship, but ft 
w£s Intended to bemlfo since its 
■ . restore a "natural* order of tUnn-M 
I’ France 1 rdelle", * society, thought Pdiato, 
. not unlike' that prance of the seventeenth 


By Patrice Higonnet 

century which had been miraculously pre- seemed easy to deny the importance and 
served in (he frozen Canadian steppe. The relevance of collaboration to the national 
re-emergence of intermediary bodies inher- experience. Collaborators were held lo 
ently receptive to the lead of traditional have been very rare, traitorous and psycho- 


terrifying options, even if most Frenchmen 
sensibly chose not to choose. 


notables would solve the problem of access palhic. Per capita, Belgium and Norway had 


to political power that had bedevilled the 
French right since 1 789 in general and 1934 


in particular. Potato's rule would be univer- collaborators everywhere; after (he 
sally acclaimed; and indeed, despite CBrpet-baggers come the scallawags. Few 
Plain's handshake with Hitler at Montoire, Frenchmen could deny that ihey had been 
Vichy was a genuinely popular regime until pftlniste at some point in the war: the aged 
the ambiguities were dissolved. marshal, after all, had been cheered in Paris 

By focusing on this early period. Tour- in ,he spring of 1 944, and in Eastern France 

noux succeeds in presenting an avuncular ln Au » u « lha ! > eai . ® n ^ wa V° 0eT " 
Pdtain. He plays down the shift from ma ^' jeered politically virgin once 

conciliation and National Revolution lo ^ “ l .‘™ ^ u,e encoun,er Wl, h 

mithnriinrinn wnr^inn in th* *nrt nn an A Gaulllsni. 40 million Qtientlsies came to 


conclliaiion and National Revolution lo Dy ” 1 .‘” 1ruj e en , COL 

authoritarian repression In the spring and Daullisni, 40 million alien tlsies 
summer of 1942, many months before the th,nk L af Uicmselves « at least 
Allied landings in North Africa and the me . ers Resistance. Ma* 
occupation of Southern France. He largely !° na ” s !! 0 ^ ^£. ). nstcad 
ignores the desperate fascist phase of late “ on The truth lies son 

1943-44 when Vichy was increasingly ptes- tetween. of course. But where? 
sured by the strident demands of a geno- Here also, the links between 
ddal Germany now losing a total war. cion and the past are numerous 


have been very rare, traitorous and psycho- The political life of France during the 
palhic. Per capita, Belgium and Norway had occupation was surprisingly involuted. On 
had more of them; and even the Channel , * 1e Idh dc Gaulle, the covertly recon- 
Islands had some. In any care, defeat breeds stiluted parties, and the Resistance were 
collaborators everywhere; after (he until 1943 nearly as hostile to each other as 
carpet-baggere come the scallawags. Few they were to Vichy: it was only wilh 
Frenchmen could deny that ihey had been Git&ud's ouster ihat de Gaulle wbs 
pftlniste at some point in the war: the aged unequivocally endorsed by Ihe Resistance 
marshal, after all. had been cheered in Paris and made h « P™ce with the Communists 
in the spring of 1 944, and in Eastern France and parties. Similarly, it was only in late 
In August of that yeai on his way to Got- 1^43 that differences on the right among 
many. Rendered politically virgin once Vichy, the collaborators and the fascists 
again by a last-minute encounter with became much less meaningful than the gap 
Oaullism. 40 million atientlsies came to «hai separated all of them from the other 


The book has merits. There are no pic- 


think of themselves as at least honorary s ‘de. As Ory puts It, in 1940 not all Ihe 
members of Ihe Resistance. Masochist his- fascists became collaborators but, by 1 944, 
torians now like to write Instead of 40 mil- a)l the collaborationists were fascists. 

U C wh S ^ 7 mCWhCre in Collaboration^ (marked by ideological 
between, of course. But where? 5ympalhy f OI National- Socialism and 

Here also, the links between collabora- theoretically different from plain collabora- 
tion and the past are numerous and justify tion, which was marked by a desire to co- 
the suggestion that Collaboration was an operate with a victorious Germany) was 


lutes, but the text is readable. No account exlremc version of popular nationalist, both a distinct phenomenon and a requel (o 
published or unpublished that Is favourable fac,5t and social exas P erftlion - As pascal pre-war fascism whose roots In French life 
to P6tain has escaped this author, who in 0r * has P oin,ed out - 170,000 rdsisMrtts on have recently been retraced by Zcev Slern- 
fldriiilon hag ennd..r>«H nvi-r the- v««r, the ,cft matched on the right by neU In his Ln Droite revolu- 

160,000 men and women prosecuted after tlonnain 1885-1914; lea orlglnes franfalses 


published or unpublished that is favourable Iac,s ! ana ? oaai exflS Pfi a, i° rt n AS ra4CE " 
to P6tain has escaped this author, who in P 0,n,ed out 170,000 risistants on 

addition has conducted over the yean ^ 1 C J1 were patched on the right by 
dozens of interviews, most of them with 1 . 60 * 000 f men »nd women prosecuted after 
pitinlstes o! the bon chic bon genre variety ,he war for collaboration wtth the enemy. 
(Baudouin, Bouthlllier, Valentin, Laure, The extragavant, and eventually delirious 

Lavogne, Auphan). Much use is made also rantings of the collaborators were the last 
of American archives, a technique that step of a process which initially gained wide 
lends an air of false impartiality to the book acceptance. The signing of the a rmislice, to 


since Pritain seen from Washington is far 
more inactive than he appears in the 
records at London or Berlin. Ibumoux also 


the war for collaboration with the enemy, du fascisme. Insulated as they were by the 
The extragavant, andeventually delirious Republican and Catholic myths, the French 
rantings of the collaborators were the last P_ ea * an,r y middle class did not mas- 
step of a process which initially gained wide s ! Vel >’ 1 ra P? nd » *•* lures of fa “ Lsm ' Bu ‘ 
acceptance. Tbe signing of the armistice, to that doctrine did have a vaned appeal 
nearly universal relief. Implied of necessity whos ® controdictoiy principles were to 

some involuntary collaboration d'itat bet- “ nd divide 

ween the French administrative corps loyal collaborationist movements for fascism has 


relies heavily on William Langer’s Our to P6tain and the occupying force. This . beon i interpreted Justly as both an exacer- 
Vlchy Gamble, the only bad book which necessity was soon invoked to justify a sec- baled defence of traditional middle-class 
that supremely competent historian ever end and now voluntary collaboration d'itat values and an attempt to rationalize modern 
wrote, and on the reports of Dupuy. whore purpose it was to make less fierce the econ omic life; both a tear of Communism 
Ottawa's representative at Vichy. The mis- Involuntary variety: viz, negotiating the and * desire to harness capitalism to com- 
slves of this Canadian Norpoix - Catholic, joint Franco-German reconquest of a col- munlly; and both a fear oHndMdual free- 
conservative and conventional -can be use- ony that had rallied to de Gaulle might ““ 


ful: they reveal the spuriousness of the 
pitiniut justification of Vichy's foreign pol- 


make it possible to negotiate a decrease of 
the payments which the French had agreed 


icy in October 1940 as double-Jeu-. but to make to Germany. The third step came 
Tournoux noiwithstanding.they are biased when Vichy tried to justify its involvement 
in their interpretation of domestic events, by exploiting commonly held themes like 


dom and a romantic yearning (Or violent 
adventure. 

The fascist diagnoses or le mal francais 
were schizophrenic, and their view or the 
French past was also far more ambiguous 
than (hat of the straightforwardly conserva- 


in their interpretation of domestic events, by exploiting commonly held themes like ^ , hfl ^ of lh(S s i ra |ghtforwardly consarva- 
1 n the end, Toumoux's note cards do not “ti-Cammunist and anti-Semitism . which »\ ve p^tlnbres. For the fascists, only Isolated 
add up. Because he takes his Interviewees at wrc “ ntral themes ° r fascisl propaganda. parts of hleloiy were acceptable, 

face value, his very merits are a liability. It is Overwhelmingly, most Frenchmen drop- Charlemagne, ideally bi-cultural, was emi- 

hard to follow him, for example, when he ped out of the process at some point, but nently salvageable, and a model incidentally 


Charlemagne, Ideally bi-cultural, was emi- 
nently salvageable, and a model incidentally 
forcefully asserts on the strength of two others, drawn at Tandom it sometimes Vhat the fascists should have followed more 
post-war conversations that Weygand, that seemed, did drill from Pdtain to Hitler and closely since their, knowledge of Germany 
“Habsburg degenerate" as Hitler liked to the SS. Personal destinies wore very uncer- whose cause they embraced so irrevocably 
call him, refused to bring French North tain In 1940^44; Doriot considered joining was superficial to a degree. Napoleon was 
Africa to the Allied side In November 1941 the Resistance in 1941, and Dornand also use Ful as a model of energy. In the 
because he felt personally unworthy on offered to do so in 1943. Fascists and main, however, (he fascists were not far 
account of his mysterious, foreign and collaborators were all too often disarmingly from having a German view of France, 
Ulegitimote birth. Vichy's policy on Jews is ordinary people, and the true fascination of enjulvie, nigrifiic, miserably Intlnlzed. The 
discussed (and Plain's role therein Is aptly the period lies precisely In that disturbing Celtic base had been defiled. "Nos anefltres, 
noted) but nearly all other and especially fact. Ordinary men and women had to make [es Gaulols" as all French children hod 
the embarrassing aspects of Vichy's vonge- extraordinary choices between humiliation learned In school? Would (hat this liad been 
ful domestic policy are left out. To write end honour, fascism or liberty, Resistance so. The historical despair of (he las data was 
about the execution of hostages at Nantes or collaboration. The confusion of tho times Immense but. it engendered a corres- 
without mentioning Pucheu’s substitution made it possible to envisage the most pondingly vigorous desire to revivify the 


without mentioning Pucheu’s substitution 
of Communists for war veterans as propiti- 
atory victims Is dishonest; and to write a book 
of 500 pages on Vichy wilhout mentioning 
retroactive laws and the Sections spictates la 
simply foolish. Tbxis, often of a con- 
tradlctoiy sort, arc simply fold side by side In 
(he hope (hat something, somehow will turn 
up. The message In sp for as there seems to 
be one is tucked away in a footnote on page 
423: Pdtain was In his right mind until 1942 
but was afterwards , much decayed; "un 
changement fondamental dfl & Page inter- 
vient entre 1940 et 1942," 

Tournoux masks his avoidance of inter- 
pretation as historical neutrality. Even 
Admiral Dorian. Popeye'as he was known 
In America, mbnBges to receive good 
marks: “La conduile de Darlan - traltre ou 
patriote? - constltue uhe dnigme dans 
laquelle nous p6n.6lrqns avec prudence, 
sbucieiix de h’avancer que cc- doRt pous 
sommes sflrs.'’ Readers Inlerested In Vichy 
will be well advised to advance elsewhere, 
in Paxton’s survey or in Yves Durand’s 
V^hyi940-l944i still, the best short essay on 
Use subject, At times, Tournoux sins qot by 
mere omission or mindless Juxtaposition 
but by downright .commission. With; Pax* 
ton’s book in hapd, ft Is impossible to argue . 
that Potato's circle differed radlcilly from 
Laval in December 1940. on the need to 
collaborate. Toumoux’s explanation of the 
second turning-point of Vichy’s policy, 
DarianV Paris Protocols during the Syrian 
crisis 6f May 1941, is equally invalid. If the 
French offers of fco-bwllgerejice!, fell 
through, ft was befcaq*e Hitler quickly lost 

interest, and dot, as Tdufnbux would. have 
• us believe, beoaiuse of Weygand’s dramatic 

1 'v.cSfwiofatlpn is for'ito; French today an 
;eVen more. painfUI subject than Vichy.’ Ini- 
tially,' i. the ; reverse was true because' it 
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made It possible to envisage the most 


Alan Sheridan 

'A significant achievement by any. standards . . , Foucault is now better 
served than most Parisian Intellectuals Ijave been . i' , -Sheridan Is a totally , ■ 
reliable guide, His bibliography of primary and secondary material is ' . , 
worth publishing on its own. 

Cqlin Bell, New Society 

’A lucid, but very sophisticated account of the trajectory of Foucault’s 
• • thinking^ so far . . , The reader who wants to get the philosophical 
implications clearly laid out will find just what he wants in Michel 
Foucault: The Will to Truth.’ 

• Richard Rorty, London Review qf Bock* 

' ' Alan Sheridan’s brilliant advocacy ofFoucauft's thought .. ,1s Valuable to ■ 
anyone studying him.* • ~ .. r - 

[■: : Anthony .Sto it, Sunday Times 
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nation, the need for which was universally 
accepted in greater or lesser form. For the 
fascists also, 1940 had been an intolerable 
humiliation, though their response to that 
event was intensely paradoxical. While 
Vichy opted for a return to the land and 
Maurras for “la France setae" (“la Prov- 
ence setae", railed Brasillach) the fascists, 
overwhelmed by the intrinsic corruption of 
the nation, offered as the answer to defeatot 
the hands of Oermany the imitation of the 
beast itself. France might once again be her- 
self, but only If it was Kazified and inte- 
grated in a new and European fascist order. 

Like the pre-war fascists, the wartime 
collaborationists were n varied group. Some 
came from the moderate left, others from the 
Catholic right. There were intellectual fas- 
cists like the melancholy Drieu la Rochelle, 
a man of great sensibility who admired the 
plebeian fascist Doriot because he sweated 
so. Others were planhtes and pacifists like 
Diet, who after asking Frenchmen in 1939 
If they wished to die to keep Hitler out of 
Donzig was, as It were, asking the volun- 
teers of the Waffen SS-Charlemagne divi- 
sion in 1945 to die in order to keep him 
there. Most disturbingly, however, a great 
many collaborationists, like many col- 
laborators, were plain and un Intellectual 
men and women, like the dimeiuigeur Dar- 
nand, an unusually brave man who Tailed 
to nuke his mark on life after a heroic stint 
in the First World War and became a much 
scorned and rather excitable mover of furni- 
ture. 

Bertram Gordon’s book has as its fucus 
the varieties of collaboratlonisin and the 
continuities that link it to pre-war France, 
but lie lakes these themes in n narrow way. 
IfTournoiix's book is anecdotal. Gordon's 
- is severely academic and political. Fascism 
as n cultural phenomenon does not much 
interest him. The literary heroes of the fas- 
cist Valhalla - Drieu, Brasillach, and Cillne 
- arc hardly mentioned here. They receive 
less attention ihHn the ageing and deranged 
Alphonse de Chateaubriant, the author in 
1912 of tho archetypal and vdlkisch Mon- 
sieur ties Lourtllnes, who happened to be 
also the head of the Groupe Collaboration 
circle, a cultural organization with shadowy 
political pretensions to which Gordon 
attaches surprising importance since it Is 
only of interest as the one respectable 
French fascist group, and as such a bridge 
between the notables and the more plebeian 
action groups. 

Gordon's Inck of concern for cultural 
matters makes it hard to understand why 
the Paris-based fascists were hostile not 
only to Vichy conservatives, Gauliists, 
Catholics, Jews, Masons, Radicals, Social- 
ists and Communists, but to each other. It 
also makes it hard to grasp the divisive 
background of his central concern, namely 
that a “continuing process of fission . . . 
shaped the history of (he collaborationist 
camp, afflicted with a continuing 
fragmentation that destroyed any remote 
possibility of effective political action tinder 
the occupation.'' 

•r Gordon excels in his description of the 
shift of (ascfet momentum from Ddal in late 
194 1, to Doriot in 1942, to Damand in late 
1 943 , and In a general way from reform and 
political action to violent apU-Cainmuntsm, ' 
and finally to a mindless activism that sub- 
verted 1 order while claiming to defend it. 
•Dtat was a fascist of a moderate sort. Au 
anti-clerical Normalien and a professor of 
philosophy, intermittently anti-Seme tic, 
and Interested in economic planning, D£at 
. had little' charismatic appeal. Doriot by 
contrast was. the closest French embodi- 
ment of the FQhrerprinzip. In the slimmer 
of 1940 when the Nazis and the Soviets were ' 
In accord, Doriot did not have much to say 


and he timomely' presented himself as 
Thomme du marfchal." But he came to 
prominence with the German invasion of 
Russia and the creation of the "all-party" 
fascist LVF, the Ldgion des Volonlaires 
Fran^ais, eager to fight on the eastern front- 
But Doriot’s movement, which might des- 
tabilise French politics, was at once encour- 
aged and thwarted by the Germans. A void 
ensued that was filled by Dainand’s infffce. 

Unlike the self-started Paris fascists, the 
Milice was a debased by-product of the Ldg- 
ion des Anciens Comba Hants, Vichy's 
pathetic response to Ddat's call for a "parti 
unique." The mtiiclens, often drawn from 
extreme reactionary and Catholic milieus, 
had volunteered to fight insurgency in 
France rather than Bolshevism in Europe. 
Their goal was modest, and Damand 
remained throughout personally loyal to 
Laval. He refused to sign the common 
declaration of D£at and Doriot urging 
Vichy to side openly with the Germans. At 
the same time. Demand's men were fascist 
activists who were infiltrating the state 
bureaucracy and murdering in the name of 
Pdtain, but very much on their own terms. 
Where Laval in 1 94 J was ever more cauti- 
ous, Damand became aggressively pro- 
Gcrman. His presence as Minister for the 
Maintenance of Order was a renunciation of 
Vichy's reactionary conservatism and his 
subservience to Germany was a renuncia- 
tion of the fascist dreant of a regenerated 
arid independent France. Only (heOcnmans 
hud their way, as Doriot discovered when 
Hitler let it be known in September 1942 
that a fascist govern mem was not part of his 
plan far France. 



.'fSK=; 

when all else had failed. Drieu may have — - . - - - - - — 

believed in a fascist Europe, but Hiller , . , ... 

never did A French fascist government was his interpretation of events; much attention, as well they might be since their conditions 
indeed ret up headed by Doriot. but only in tor is focused on the political dis- of life in the eastern quarters of Paris were 

the Bavarian "bodie-baroque" ddcor of P u ‘« of Ddmwle, the former Cagoulard, appalling. Many of them had in any case 
Slgmaringen after France had been liber- *>d Dfiat in 1941,and on the Tunisian come to Paris rather than London or New 
ated and fascist politics had become pure episode of late 1942-43 when the Germans, York becauseFrance iwas the motherland of 
fantasy Fascists and Vichvites wei e dis- much pressed on all sides, allowed Georges Revolution. That is the background of Rajs- 


fantnsu and Vichvites weie dis- much pressed on all sides, allowed Ueorges Revolution, i nai is me background 01 Kajs- 

fum ocuecT and* Fra nee refined l"he end Guiibaud, a twenty-eight-year-old PPF fus’s story. The rest deals with the French 
tranquil and productive, a great milch cow; st0 lw«*rt. to fake over the administration of Judenrat. the Union G6n6r a le des Isni?hlca 
one-third of the French GNP was absorbed lhe co lony - J ran “ ‘®1 U P ln Novcmbcr by 

by Germany in late 1943-44 when German Gordon’s book has manv striking qual- , cby . u . nd f/ 0ennan . p ^ 8 . ur ^’ nn< J '“[ 8 f ‘j 
exactions in France accounted for nearly hies. It is clearly laid out and it is a mine of 

half of the loot that was being pillaged from information. The political history of . W § ? * a!,. hSl h ?£ 

occupied Europe. Having nothing to lean collaborationlsm has now been done. At the fiAre^ .S? 

on save for the presence of German arms, 8B me time, and by the author’s own admis- UG , IF „ a9 . “ l " n, „ b rcfl y * hosc ulM " 
Pfitaln, Laval, Diet, Doriot and Damand lionj many of the social and cultural aspects I!!* !, V Af !IE j!!! « 2 
were forced to pipe a tune they did not like 0 f fascism that have most interested its stu- J*J e ^epoalo n of caste m Jc ws.rcga rdless 
for a patron who paid bimreir at their dents are not to be found In this book. Mr of . the 5 . ub J ectlve intentions of the Jews 
expense. Gordon Is a historian rather than a moralist. wno ran 


who ran St. 

The book has been sternly received in 


His book also has as its central themes con- F™ nce - Annie Kriegel, once a Stalinist of 
tinuity and collaboration d'etat, though the most dogmaticsort and today a Zionist 


expense. Gordon Is a historian rather than a moralist. ” 1 ’ 

Gordon tells this story very well Maurice Rajsfus inverts these priorities. The took has been sternly received in 
indeed, and ft is for this very reason difficult His book also has as its central themes con- \_ rancc A nnie Kriegel, once a Stalinist of 
to accept bis insistence that It was the “con- tinuity and collaboration d'etat, though tto^ost dogmatic sort and today '■ Zionist 
linulng fragmentation" of tlie collabora- taken In a very different way. The book, like 2} “f 1 , 0 , n 8 kiad - bas described It as a 

tionist movement that kept it from being an its title, is designed to hurt. Lt is vengeful, , P iec f ’ souroolsemcnt con- 

effeciive political force. To be sure, there sometimes foolish, but always serious. Its ce ‘ v , • Trotskyite It may be, soumois it is 
was more disagreement at the top than ar argument fa simply slated. A* Is now well not ' ^ on Poliakov has presented it as “un 
the bottom where fascist militants, most of known, thanks in large part to the remark- llvre absurde”, not only highly tendentious, 
them from Paris and the MarseiUes-Nice able book of David Weinberg, Les Julfs 4 bal bat ** y researched; and it Is Indeed 
area, floated ceaselessly from one pant- Paris de 1933 A 1939, Jews In France fell absurd or Rajsfus lo puss moral judgmonl 
lui/qiie to another. There was much unifdr- Into two broad categories. On one side were 0I ) French Jews because the Germans wore 
mlty in the rank and file and Gordon shows assimilated Sephardic Jews from the Midi a j to' ved by Vichy to doport some Jews more 
(hat It is too schematic to ihlpk of Ddat's (like Pierre Mentis- France) as well as the , n olh . Brs - Rajsfus sets this drondul 
RNP as a left-fascism In contrast io the rtaore recently assimilated but also intensely e P‘ 8ode 1° a Marxist context of the explolta- 
right-fasclsfn of Doriot's PPF. Motives w^ne patriotic Jews from Alsace (like Blunt). t,on of class by dass ' He would have us 
often Interchangeable and disagreement at. These were Jews who thought of themselves believe tbat lbe staff of the UGIF was more 
the top did keep the fascist movement from as Frenchmen who happened to be Jewish. cvl ,ban t* 10 Jew* of lhe eastern European 
coalescing. But the whole matter Is moot On the other side were Jews, most of them Jtoonrfite, whose motives, however base, 
and academic, Oiven the overall relation- In Paris, some of them naturalized and were not polluted by the sordid concoms of 
ship of collaborattoniun to French public others not, who had come from Russia since dflss * Bourgeois to the core, the notable of 
opinion and German needs'll is hard to see 1890 and Poland since the war. The agslml- tho UQ1F, as Rajsfus sees it, did precisely 
that political fragmentation was . really as iated Jews were bourgeois, areliglou?, often what the Germans wanted. They were to the 
important as Gordon makes it out to be. conservative and fometimes chauvinistic. ^ ews wbal Vichy was to Franco. Their files 
Gordon, li should be noted, is quite, con* Eastern European Jews were usually werc hi order and the mall was promptly 
slaienton this issue, and his /ride /ire colours . working-class and sometimes Communist, •nswawd, That .point is not absurd, and 

Pierre Vidal-Naquet cautiously endorses it 

■ ■ ■ ; in his preface, but many of Rajsfus's statc- 

’tlfliPf ments are outrageous. It really does not 

^ 'lvvv serve much purpose to write that the offi- 

; cinls of the UGIF, npt content with being 

. J gaolers, "aoreptemde conveyer les enfan Is 


By John Stutrock 
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been amnestied , in 1951, and bad obnie back 
to live in Meudo'n. 

. lo tW*e Lettras A Albert Pam there ate 
■ 3J3 KLtera r by Gdline/twr^thirds of theiri 
wTiitcti during hi* bitldriy resented absence 
fram France. Uko so much of his n6w «m- 
sldcrable published correspondence, they 


■overtly untl-Jewish edicts of Vichy in. 
October 1940. Blum said after Munich that 
he hail accepted that accord with a "lfccht 
soulagement”. Yes, someone added, 
“commc quand on chie dans son pantoioo'. 

Good, bad or indifferent, all these 
hooks are to be welcomed for reasons that 
have little to do with their intrinsic worth, 
for it may well be that they are so many sign 
that the French are now better able lo lace 
the facts of Vichy than ever before. Such s 
change of heart could have real effect 
because lire backdrop of French politics 
since the wai has not been, surprisingly, the 
unprecedented pace of industrial clisoge 
but the purely institutional themes of defeat 
in \ 940, Vichy, and Us sequels. TVue, receet 
changes in the ttlatcrinl structure of Frsnee 
have been enormous: its peasantry hts all 
but vanished; the tills pnrhlem areathtagol 
the past. France with its fifty million injuN- 
(ants is the fifth industrial power In IM 
world. Its economy is modem, effldenuy 
managed, und extremely dynamic. Bui jb 
political culture remains archaic, hierarchic. 
Ideologized, divisive and verbally tntxan* 
ilgeanl. 

Vichy h still n touchstone. The slructore 
of postwar French political life P nrn " eb "7 
of the last century: from 1815 lo 
French politics rcpetlilously reenacted in 
Great Revolution mid had fani«“fj 
connections lo the economic anu 
evolution of the country. In the samo w»y. 
contemporary French politics ignore 
Industrinlfrntlon and the society that H 
spawned. Thai Is why French poul |a 

today are n grant hare. 

* • 1 * 

Why contemporary French P 0 ^.*? 
back to 1 940 Is a complicated story tn® 1 
interwoven In the fabric of modern Frenm 
history. But how this has come to paj** 
clearer. French conservatives were w h 
nitely cliostened by Vichy's cafaiimP 
denouement. The same was true 
dst right, unless the bombing os vae 
Copcrnic turns out to be their 1 work. 


gaolers, acceptem de convoyer res enfatits v-ukv**" 1 - lu '" 5 uu ’ lu .‘T 7‘. poli- 

. Wirai to othekwis? ‘bt*" . force In France becaujc the he^ 

bulky volume, unless It is; the energy and better served had hip Indication been more Xavier VaUat are necessarily S 


virtuosity of CdlUte's tirades, themselves controlled: 
limberipg-up exercises For 'the postwar : . . • 

books already In his mind, There is not Th It having been said, the boqk Is a 1 sSlut- 

itnwh] to be learhti either, exceiji that, a .^ 71x6 fact ,^ in e "d. that 

: isolated though ho was qn he Baltic coast, UG P. ataffwl / by French-born, 

he was kept, remarkably folly informed bour 8° ois J fws;and that few of the easterti 


who' weWleft behind In 
the war. The poor suffer 
Ji. Nationalism is a hateful 
a. We all knew this to be 
no barm in being reminded > 


T “MW* UJW nww*ir.. v _I an (j. 

unexpected consequences that culiuraian 
Semitfsm bas^d on raison d'ittit can h * 

But the more durable innuence^ Vi^l 
on French politics lies e, ^ w ^®!?' { jg[eat and 
that the deeply, personally f elt | v ^ 

shame ofiFrance In 1940-44 ba ^^^I 
a basic factor In the prolonged 
Gaullism with fta myth of la France « ‘ . 

the grating .occasionally bri 

Istn tbat it has engendered and wiwi 

1 th P mode in which- iwn“ 


of It,, however, awkwardly, Apologists of often provided the mode in whicn ^ 
Vichy fake pride today in the fact that so few officials have considered the quemw ( 
French, really French, Jews died; but It France's place in the world pet l “ /_!], 
would be morejsensible to see this statistic was the trial of a ptre Indlgne and this™ 


as a cause for shame 
ate- on the whole nc 



tic authoritarian nationalism , 

A healthier* more ! modest and^ 
understanding of what really happ? a ^ 
1940-44 might help to release 
cjaldom from this debilitating ; 

burden. • ■ • ‘..mi py 

-|»?f 0^. «f " •'.*'* 1 r -* V ‘ 
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Scholasticism for the State 


james c. McClelland! 

Autocrats and Academics 

Education, Culture, and Society in Tsarist 

Russia 

164pp. University of Chicjgo Press. £9.80. 
0 236 55661 1 

"1 erected a mill, so my successors will be 
forced lo bring sonic water to it." James 
C. McClelland, in his pithily informative 
history of Russian education and Its social 
consequences before the Revolution, 
quotes this answer of Peter the Great's to 
lhe question why he had decided to found 
an Academy of Sciences in a country lack- 
ing a proper system of primary or 
seam dan- education. Not thnt Peter left 
ibe mill without <u>y water at all. He did 
open schools, but found pupils so unwil- 
ling in attend them and parents so 
opposed io sending them there that he 
went beyond the modem practice or dis- 
pensing education free of charge and had 
a salary paid to the pupils: they were 
deemed to be performing a service to the 
Stale and were rewarded accordingly. 

ft (s typical of Russian traditions that 
education, not having the monastic origins 
it bad in the West, should have been con- 
sidered as a function of public servee, to be 
judged in accordance with its usefulness to 
the Slate. Professor McClelland disting- 
uishes "four basic attitudes toward educa- 
tion", which he considers typical of Russian 
Imperial officialdom: insistence on govern- 
ment monopoly of administrative control 
and reform initiative; the recognition that 
only a properly organized educational sys- 
tem could create skills enabling Russia to 
compete on an International scale; belief - 
based on an inferiority complex - in the 
superiority or Western educational methods 
which should, therefore, be ndopted (and 
not adapted) in Russia; ond, finally, the 
conviction that Western ideas - political, 
social and philosophic - endangered “the 
political stability of the tsarist order". How 
to reconcile the Ia9t two attitudes was, 
understandably, one of the Imperial gov- 
ernment’s sorest problems. The govern- 
ment solved it, partially and only in the 
refen of die last emperor, by dropping its 
fear of Western ideas or, at leasl, by acting 
*s if I| had done so. 

Russian liberal opinion fought the 
government tooth and nail over its educa- 
tional policy and was convinced that it dif- 
fered from ft on every Important point ln 
lhe attitudes that dictated that policy. We 
mw reallie that the two contestants dif- 
fered Utile from each niher except on the 
mbjeci of government control, and oven 
'here the government wus forced lo yield, 
to a vary large extent, In the course or the 
two decades preceding the Revolution. 
Both sides believed in the danger inherent 
to Western political and soelul idons for 
tho survival of the Impcrlul order. Ttic'dlf- 
was ,ba * lbc 8° vcrn i |icnt regarded 
itus danger with ulaim or resignation, 


while liberal opinion welcomed it with 
hope ur Schadenfreude, 

Since Russian education had been huili 
from the lop down. Russia's Academy of 
Sciences pre-duted lhe universities; when 
the network of universities was established 
in the early nineteenth century (upart from 
Moscow university, founded in 1755) pro- 
fessors were invited to lecture before there 
were students to listen to them; universities 
in their turn had, up to the mid-nineteenth 
century, more government money spent on 
them than secondary schools, mid, till the 
beginning of the present century, both 
secondary schuols and universities were 
more generously financed tliun primary 
schools. It is McClelland's case that for all 
Imperial Russia's remarkable achievements 
in the educational field, this topsy-turviness 
(relatively to Western Europe) remained 
the hallmark of its educational policy, being 
responsible for its cultural and sucinl con- 
trasts, for the growing disparity between 
city and countryside, and for the country's 
soda) and political instability, but also for 
the mixture of "traditional backwardness 
|and] exciting dynamism" so characteristic 
of the country before the Revolution. By 
1913, a country with a greater percentage of 
illiterates than any other major European 
power (even though the total was dwindling 
fast) "was the second largest producer of 
books in the world (the largest, according lo 
one of McClelland's sources), ranking dose 
to Germany in (he number of titles, and 
equalling the total of France, the United 
States and Great Britain combined . . . 
produced the ballet of Fokinc and Diaghilcv 
and the music of Stravinsky which shocked 
Parisian audiences before the [First World] 
War . . .produced a Mendeleev, a Pavlov, 
and enrolled more students in higher educa- 
tional institutions than any other country in 
the world except the United States. And 
. . . experienced during the 1890s one of the 
fastest industrial growth rates of any coun- 
try in the world”. 

Bul-and this is the kernel o(,McClelland's 
argument - all this was achieved on too nar- 
row an educational basis. Too narrow not in 
the sense of being too exclusive, but In the 
sense of being too scholastic. The system 
was also top-heavy. It was certainly not 
exdustvo either socially or on "sexist" 
grounds. "It is likely”, says McClelland, 
referring to all institutions of higher educa- 
tion, including universities, "that (he Rus- 
sian student body was considerably more 
democratic in Its social origins than that of 
other European countries of the time." At 
the same time, the ratio of women to men 
students was probably much higher than it 
was elsewhere: on the eve of the First World 
War women accounted for about a third of 
all students, while "the general secondary 
schouls or the Empire were educating 
considerably more girls than toys". 

What made tho educational system lop- 
houvy wna, principally, the Insufficiency of 
primary education compared to that at the 
higher stages. According io McCloIland, 
this was duo to a variety of causes: lack of 
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By Kyril FitzLyon 


personnel to siafi an adequate number of 
schools, the relative ease with which higher 
education establishments could be set up, 
funded and controlled, the centralization of 
Russian oolitical life and the consequent 
weakness ol local authorities, and - thc 
most fundamental of all reasons - thc high 
value set both by the government and by 
public opinion on advnnccd Western 
academic models, the imitation of which 
absorbed most of thc available funds and 
scarce educational resources. 

However, In the early years of the present 
century the government decided to reverse 
its policy and double the share of the budget 
9penl on primary education. Professor 
McClelland calls this “the single most 
important And beneficial policy change" 
introduced by (he Ministry of Education in 
the course of the last reign, though in his 
view this was not really enough: the ratio of 
university students to primary schoolchil- 
dren W8S still too high and was even increas- 
ing. He might have added, however, that as 
a result of government policy there were, by 
1915, three limes as many pupils in 
government primary schools as there were 
at the beginning of the reign twenty years 
previously, that more than half of all chil- 
dren of relevant age were receiving primary 
education and that a bill was introduced that 
year In the Duma lo make primary educa- 
tion universal and compulsory. Unfortu- 
nately, he makes no mention of the impres- 
sive parallel effort made by private initiative 
in founding primary schools, including so- 
called "schools of literacy”, which accepted 
pupils of all ages free of charge or at a nomi- 
nal fee equivalent to a penny or two a 
month. In number, particularly in the more 
remote or inaccessible areas, they exceeded 
government-sponsored schools. 

Secondary education also made impres- 
sive strides and women's education, in par- 
ticular, "witnessed tremendous expansion 
during the last twenty yean of the empire”. 
A great deal of experimentation (some of it 
described by McClelland) went on with dif- 
ferent types of schools aet up both by the 
government and by private individuals and 
institutions and a plan had been approved 
(not mentioned -by McClelland) for the 
introduction of compulsory secondary edu- 
cation by 1925, raising the school-leaving 
age to fifteen. A few bonrding (officially 
known a a "privileged") schools (e g, the 
Imperial Lyceum, the School of Jurispru- 
dence, girls’ institutes) were run oh lines 
very comparable to those of British public 
BchoDls and with b similar class bias. The 
main differences were that the number of 
children Involved was extremely small and 
that the upper forms of these "privileged" 
schools enjoyed university status. 

But though the numerical inadequacy of 
both primary and secondary schools wa9 
being rapidly righted - even if not rapidly 
enough -the “scholasticism" of Russian, 
education as a whole still remained, In the 
view of the "growing progressive pedagogi- 
cal movement In Russia" (with which 


McClelland entirely agrees), as one of the 
reasons for lhe country's educational back- 
wardness. Another was the failure to adapt 
lo Russian condi lions an educational sysie m 
borrowed from Germany. McClelland per- 
ceives two consequences of this, both 
equally threatening to the stability of the 
Imperial order. One was that "the univer- 
sities' stress on pure learning did not pro- 
vide the country's elite youth with skills 
which the empire so desperately needed”, 
and thc olher that thc universities 
"helped to produce a disaffected intel- 
ligentsia". They bred, as McClelland 
observes, un attitude of “self- 
righteousness" among students which 
"encouraged confrontation with the 
authorities rather than innovative reform 
efforts within society". At lhe beginning of 
this century the use of university premises 
for protest meetings all too often competed 
with their use as lecture halls, and the 
social-democratic newspaper Iskra 
appealed to the public to "let only one sci- 
ence be taught in educational institu- 
tions - the science of revolution". (968 may 
have been an exceptional year in Western, 
particularly French, universities; in pre- 
revolutionary Russia ii would have been 
considered fairly normal. 

Educational experimentation was at least 
as typical of Russia’s higher educational 
establishments during the reign of the last 
Russian emperor as it was of primary and 
secondary schools. Apart from the twelve 
State universities In existence throughout 
the Empire by 1917 (with nine more pro- 
jected), McClelland mentions a number of 
institutes, colleges, academies, etc, founded 
at the turn of thc present century. His 
special praise goes to the Finance Ministry’s 
Polytechnical Institutes whose “scholarly 
analysis of technological development in 
lhe broad context of general growth" was 
adopted by other technological institutes 
and laid much of the groundwork for the 
Soviet Union's Five-Year plans after the 
Revolution. Strangely enough, Russian 
educational establishments sponsored by 
the military authorities were usually in the 
forefront of experimentation. Army secon- 
dary schools were always more liberal in 
spirit than those of the Education Ministry, 
and the first Russian higher educationnl 
institution in the mid-nineteenth century to 
admit women was the arpiy’s medicql- 
1 surgical Academy, (where before the Re- 
volution Pavlov conducted most of his 
physiological research) . In the ea rly years of 
(he present century the first systematic 
courses In child psychology at university 
level were started under the auspices of (he 
Ministry of War. Shortly after, these 
courses developed Into the Pedagogical 
Academy, thc fine of its kind in Russia. 

Even the first and most famous of Rus- 
sia’s "People's” or ‘‘Free'' (i e, privately 
funded and supported) universities, outside 
government control, was faunded-iti Mos- 
cow in 1908 - by a wealthy general, A.L. 
Shanlavsky, and appropriately named after 
him. The Shanlavsky University, which had 


an equal number of men and women 
students, was "'free" In more senses than 
one since neither examinations nor tuition 
fees were compulsory. It was not, as McClel- 
land thinks, "the only private municipal 
university in Russian history”, but it was (he 
first one. By 1917 there were about thirtyof 
these "Free” universities spread all over the 
country from the Baltic Provinces to Cen- 
tral Asia. To these, in the years immediately 
preceding the First World War, were added 
so-called “Peasant Universities” founded 
on the Scandinavian model, in which 
agricultural subjects and practical work 
predominated. All these ■‘Free" univer- 
sities, whether “People's” or "Peasant”, 
were, of course, closed after the Revolution 
as were all primary and secondary schools 
established under private auspices. 

In the final analysis, McClelland's 
account of the imperial government's edu- 
cational policy seems io support Patrick 
Alston's conclusion (Education and the 
Slate In Tsarist Russia) that “in general 
education tsardom was working hard, pro- 
ductively and intelligently nt the moment 
when military disaster retired it from his- 
tory". McClelland quotes it, but remarks 
that his own conclusions arc "somewhat 
different". In his view the Russian govern- 
ment largely nullified its own educational 
efforts by getting its priorities wrong: fewer 
universities and more vocational and prim- 
ary schools would have been more useful 
and would have spread education more 
widely among the population. This, he 
thinks, would have produced greater social 
stability, which Russia needed more than 
her, admittedly Impressive, cultural and 
scientific achievements. For all their im- 
pressiveness, the country could not really 
nfford them since they diverted resources 
from more prncticnl training and wider 
education at a lower level. He agrees with 
the Tsar's Finance Minister Witte that 
“education foments social involution, but 
popular ignorance loses wars" and then 
concludes that the Russian autocracy Im- 
paled itself "on both horns of the dilemma: 
it provided enough education to foment ■ 
revolution, hut not enough to avoid losing a 
war". This may well have been true, but In 
view of the effort deployed in the last reign 
(as. indeed, described by Professor McClel- 
land) to universalize primary and secondary 
education and make both compulsory, the 
Russian government seems to have been 
aware of the dilemma and to have been 
trying lo gel itself off Its horns before the 
war “retired ft from history" . The contradic- 
tion between Alston’s judgment and 
McClelland's appears to . me, therefore, 
illusory, it is unfortunate that an appraisal 
of private Initiative In the educational 
sphere, which did so much to supplement 
government action (n the. early, twentieth 
century, is beyond the latter's terms of 
. reference, But this does not prevent Auto- 
crats and Academics from being a stimulat- 
ing and, on the whole, scrupulously fair 
work, an Important contribution to the 
history of pre-revolutionary Russia, 


ment. it was also the period when Euro- 
peans wrote the finest and most profound 
plays since classical Greece and some of the 
moat Inspired poetry, when they built 
churches pnd palaces that are still the glory 
of European cities, when they paintpd some 
of Its greatest paintings and when they 
raised music to a degree of expressiveness, 
that made it uniqde in the civilizations of the 
world. It Is no wonder that this has remained 
a puzzling and endlessly fascinating century. 
It has been called bo(h f golden age and an 
iron century, and |t Is no wonder that his- 
torians have, for some time, been writing, 
about; It as a unit, rather than about |he 
traditional sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. ' 

V. G. Kiernan is therefore not the lirst in 
the field. He does, howevtr, differ from 
such predecessors as. Henry Kanten and 
Charles Wilson/ in . limiting his subject-, 
matter to "a study of the relationship bet- 
ween the structure of changing societies and 
the evolution of lhe state". Tills Is, or 
course, a perfectly legitimate objective. and 
ft is the more welcome as Professor Kiernan 
■ takes the concept of Europe seriously. 
Scandinavia. Poland, Hungary, Russia, qnd 
the Ottoman Empire are givcjias much 
space as the more traditionally studied 
countries of western arid Mediterranean 
Europe. Very properly, for a professor 

emeritus of the University of Edinburgh. 


even Scotland is, for once, given o separate 
chapter in such a history. 

But U Is )n tliis division of chapters accord- 
ing to countries that one's first doubts arise. 
Used together with a deliberate reduction of 
political narrative to bare outlines and a 
■ concentration on the . analysis of structure, 
this organization of chapters has led the 
' authorintoagopddeal of Tepetitionahdofa 
rather Overloaded style. More important, 
this chapter division hasriot allowed him to 
discuss systematically' the' • economic 
development or Europe as a whole nor its 
coriimon social arid political Institutions. 

, The reader has to pick up what he can in 
; different places about population and family 
strhcipre. about price movements and 
wages, abOpt villages and field systems, 
about merchants, trading companies and 
banks, about crafts and guffds and manufac- 
turers. Even the development of capitalism, 
which Is constantly referred to, is neither 
defined nor expounded in any detail. 

v Kiernan proclaims himself a Marxist, but. 
: lie admits that Marx, as a "guide through the 
Inferno; and P.urgatorio of the past" is 
"urillke panic's omniscient conductor”. 

; Apart from pointing to ;a connection bet-, 
weeri social. Structure and political, institu- 
-tioris and behaviour- a connection which, in 
spine fomi pr other, even those of us who do 
. nai . profess- to bri Marxists- have 1 , now 
accepted for 'some time -Marx turned out to 


be u broken reed. When Kiernan mentions 
him. It is usually to point out, with a faint air 
of apology, that he didn't reajly get it right. 
By temperament and sympathy, Kiernan 
seems to be more an anarchist than a com- 
munist and he quotes Kropotkin with effect 
and approval. Where he does follow Marx, H . 
lends to produce fuzziness and misconcep- 
tions. The word feudal, for instance, 
becomes Bn all-purpose letmoLoppiobirooL. 
for the European nobility. It is never 
defined, and statements Such as '“Absolut- 
ism' was the highest stage of feudalism much 
more than the first stage of bourgeois or 
middle-class hegemony” are virtually mean- 
ingless. in other places Kiernan himself 
Insists, quite rightly, that the monarchies of 
the period cannot be regarded simply as the 
agents of a specific class but had theft own 
interests and patterns of behaviour. Indeed, 
he does not even believe in the 'existence of 
Marxian classes in this period. He is right, 
too, in saying that Catholic and Huguenoi 
noblemen, in France were quite capable of : 
co-operating against revolting peasants; but 
ft is a misunderstanding; qf the aristocratic . 
mpnfalily pf the period to argue that fear of 
popular uprisings induced Henry IV to 
become a Catholic or that Richelieu was 
“angling for businessmen’s approval". - 

Most misleading of all are the results of 
the pervasive Marxist teleology with its 
value judgments on the progressive or reac- 
tionary nature of .-institutions and events. 


Thus Kiernan is led to argue that It would 
have been better for the administrative 
structure and the social System of Franco to 
have been "more profoundly shaken (by the 
Wars of Religion] and compelled' to recon- 1 
struct Itself more thoroughly". The experi- 
ence of Germany iif the Thirty Yean War, 
does not sugge st t hat such a ha ppy result was 
bound to follow a particularly devastating 
fftlasUQphe. In the end, his teleology leaves 
him completely puzzled: "The mystery is 
that Europe's un regenerate governments 
were unwittingly helping to drag it forward, 
and the rest of the world in tow to It, instead 
of backward. 1 ' 

There is much that is valuable in this 
book, especially in the concluding chapter, 

. where theaifihor ailempta to pull his mater- 
ial together. Bui one. is finally left with a' 
feeling that a distinguished historian has 
written up his former lecture courses on a 
period which Is not his own and in which, for - 
all his .'assiduous -reading of .piodern 
authorities, he knows too little of (he. 
sources and ;of (he minds of the rfien and ! 
women he writes about. - 

Heresy, and Authority In Medieval Europe: 
Documents in Translation (312pp. Scolar 
Press, £12.50. 0 85967 621 8) is edited, with 
an introduction, bjl Edward Peters. It is 
divided Into ten sections, among theta "Thd 
Cat hare!' , The. WaldenSiens", arid "The 
Age of Wyclif and Hus". 
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Travelling piously 


By Valerie Adams 


DONALD R. HOWARD: 

Writers and Pilgrims 

Medieval Pilgrimage Narratives and Their 
Posterity 

133pp. University of California Press. 
£6.50. 

0 520 03926 2 


Approaching Jerusalem in J483, a 
Dominican frinr from Ulm pauses in the 
valley of Elah to observe that here David 
overthrew Goliath. He admires (he 
terebinth trees and describes their fruit. 
“So we climbed up out of the v&Uey of the 
Terebinth... and came to gardens of 
fruit-trees, pot-herbs, and figs as we went 
up among dry stone walls. Casting our 
eyes to the right, lol like a flash of light- 
ning the oft-mentioned and often-to-be- 
menlioned holy city of Jerusalem shone 
forth.” The party dismount to pray, their 
cheeks wet with joy. Then “all together 
began to sing Te Dettn i laudanws, but in a 
low and subdued voice, that we might not 
offend our escort ... So we snng aloud 
only with the voice of our minds, because 
the Joy wherewith we rejoiced was deep 
and great, beyond what any outward 
words could express." 

Thus Felix Fabri, keen amateur natural- 
ist, courageous traveller, good companion, 
meticulous observer and exemplary pil- 
grim to the Holy Land. In lighter 
moments, though constantly aware oF that 
conflict between curio sltas and piety so 
interestingly discussed by Christian Zacher 
In his book Curiosity and Pilgrimage 
(1977), Farbri will delight the reader with 
anecdotes - of the fat drunken pilgrim, for 
example, who falls down a non-existent 
ladder and is furious when Fabri "laughs 
immoderately". It is surely his enthusiasm 
for this attractive writer that is behind one 
of the claims Donald Howard makes 
about his own incoherent, self-indulgent, 
carelessly- written but in a way entertain- 
ing book - that it Is “an aerial view of a 
forgotten genre”, (he genre of medieval 
narratives of pilgrimages io Palestine. But 
It Is not. He mentions a few of the better- 
known accounts written between the 
eleventh and fifteenth centuries, but gives 
no real Idea of what they were like, of 
resemblances or developments. The short 
section on them is only the prelude to an 
encomium on Fabri, whom he halls, with 
more exuberance then precision, as "the 
Proust of the genre". Fabri Is no Proust, 
thopgh wo can agree with Howard about 
his narrative gifts, hia success In giving the 
reader a sense of whnl It felt like to be a 
pilgrim, and to travel. 

H appears when wo reach the chaptor 
oh MandevUU’s Travels that the Impor- 
tance of the pilgrim narratives is as back- 
's i • ‘ 


ground. Howard's second claim is that the 
pilgrim writings have "some thing to reveal 
about the rise of fiction, of satire, of the 
novel", and about the context of English 
literature up to (he time of Pound. Here 
he includes material he has published 
elsewhere about the form of the Travels. 
He secs ihe two parts - the "pilgrimage" 
section and the "oriemal voyage" sec- 
tion - as complementary, an arrangement 
designed to provoke thought about nature, 
Christian practices, questions of belief In 
general. The link with the pilgrims lies in 
the fact that the traveller, in his experi- 
ence of foreign lands, will reflect on his 
own, and so the opportunity for irony and 
satire arises. Howard does not comment 
on one of the interesting features shared 
by Mandevilie and same of the pil- 
grims - the nonchalant, teasing attitude 
toward the reader about credibility. He 
who wants to believe me, says Mandevilie, 
may do so; he who doesn't, needn't. The 
pilgrim Ludoiph von Suchcm’s account 
was written in 1350; he announces "won- 
ders" in his prologue, warning the reader 
at the same time about his weak memory. 
Mandevilie too has a fallible me- 
mory ("thlnges . . . tumen sone into 
forgetynge"): he visits Rome on bis way 
home and has his book compared with a 
more inclusive book Bnd thus “proved for 
true”, habitual sceptics notwithstanding. 

Pilgrim narratives most often describe 
only the way to the holy places, though 
sometimes they end on the way home 
where the sea-journey ends - Venice or 
Constantinople. It Is the pilgrimage as a 
one-way journey that interests Howard. 
Here there is some obfuscation. Howard 
contrasts the pilgrims proper, who had a 


destinaion - Jerusalem, with the gyrovagi. 
the perpetual exiles, on the one hand, and 
with.' the explorers on the other, whose 
journey ended back at home with the 
knowledge they had acquired- But pil- 
grims aimed to come home too, bringing 
back indulgences, material for preaching, 
a deeper understanding of the Bible. A 
pilgrimage is a round trip, and it seems to 
have been customary to have celebrations, 
both religious nnd secular, at least on the 
return of pilgrims of status. It Is only 
metaphorically that we pan think of the 
Jerusalem pilgrimage as a one-way pro- 
gress. But in the chapter on Chaucer we 
encounter Howard's third claim, that the 
pilgrim accounts are useful as analogues of 
the Canterbury Tales. Chaucer begins and 
ends his work, Howard maintains, with 
specific references to the Jerusalem pil- 
grimage. He Ignores the fact that the 
“palmers” of the Oeneral Prologue, who 
long "to seken straunge strondes", are not 
necessarily Jerusalem-bound. "Palmer" 
could mean simply "pilgrim”, as in the 
Prologue to Piers Plowman: "Pilgrymes 
and palmeres piighten hem togidre/For to 
seken Seim Jame and selntes at Rome". 
And when the Parson mentions the 
Jerusalem pilgrimage at ihe end of the 
Tales, U Is clearly a metaphor. 

Zacher has argued persuasively that we 
should look at Chaucer's pilgrims and 
their tales in the light of the ideals of pil- 
grimage which the “frame” of the Tales 
serves to keep in our minds throughout. 
But Howard's comparisons or the Canter 
bury Tales with the pilgrim narratives are 
quite unconvincing. They show only the 
obvious differences. Chaucer's first-person 
speakers are self-conscious; the other pil- 


grims use the first person hut rcvvul little 
of themselves. Chaucer reports details 
that, as a character, he could not know; 
the pilgrims give us wlmt they can 
remember and what they Imve heard. In 
short, Chaucer was writing fiction, the pil- 
grims non-fiction. Finally. Howard has to 
abandon his third claim, and to repeat 
what he has argued at length in The Idea 
of the Canterbury Tales , that the pilgrim- 
age frame has metaphorical significance. 
He retreats with some dexterity: "Wc cun 
have it both ways. A real live pilgrimage 
to any medieval man was n metaphoric 
one-way journey to the Heavenly 
Jerusalem, and none the less real Tor 
that." 

In the last chapter, "Travellers and 
Readers”, Howard's unease about the 
coherence of his book is increasingly 
apparent, and he no longer has anything 
like an argument. The popularity of The 
Pilgrim's Progress In the nineteenth cen- 
tury seems to be adduced ns evidence that 
the idea of the Jerusalem pilgrimage 
retained its power. In his pursuit of the 
theme, Howard Is as cavalier with facts as 
the early pilgrims sometimes were. Mythic- 
al “Apples of Sodom" growing by the Dead 
Sea were believed to turn to ashes when 
picked, and all who went looking for them, 
even the botanically inclined Fabri, found 
them. Howard similarly finds what he's 
looking for. He suggests, for example, that 
the American West figured to the migrants 
as the Promised Land, and that they named 
the Golden Gale “presumably" after the 
one in Jerusalem through which Jesus had 
entered the city. The Golden Gate was in 
fact so named, by the explorer Frdmont. 
because of its shape and advantages for 


The mind as water insect 
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Kathleen Wheeler has written an impor- 
tant and difficult book: important, because 
it offers a persuasive new approach to 
Biographic uterarla, finding it not only a 
consistent whole but an example of a new, 
hybrid genre; difficult) because it subjects 
some of the most metaphysical (and other) 
passages of the Biographic to 8 rigorous as 
well as sympathetic analysis which 
requires rigour from the reader, too. Thus 
she quotes Coleridge's Illustration of the 


thinking process as active rather than 
Hanteian-passive: 

Most of my readers will have observed a 
small water-insect on the surface of 
rivulets, which throws a cinque-spotted 
shadow fringed with prismatic colours 
on the Bunny bottom of the brook; and 
will have noticed, how the Utile animal 
nfns its way up against the stream, by 
alternate pulses of active and passive 
morion, now resisting the current, and 
now yielding to it in order to gather 
strength and a momentary fulcrum for a 
further propulsion. This Is no unapt 
emblem of the mind’s sell-experience in 
.the act of thinking. . 

She then turns this observation directly on 
the thinking process which' Is (or should 
be) involved in responding to the Blog- 
raphla itself: ' 

Reading Coleridge becomes a process of 
temporarily tolerating one’s inability to 
apprehend his meaning with the expec- 
tation that, as one reads again and 


Epic and egomania 


commerce — ns lie explain* in his Geo? 
ru/thieul Memoir. "Called ChmqpyW 
(Golden gate | on the map, on the same 
principle llui the harbour of Byzantium 
was culled Chrysocerns (golden hom)"." 

Ludoiph finds room, in his Description 
of the Holy Land, for talcs of ape-faced 
men, and worms bred in apples which turn 
into birds nnd fishes. Pilgrimage account! 
uml (hose of other kinds of voyage have 
more in common than Howard appears tn 
allow - for example in MundcvUle’s counl 
ing of pilgrimage und exploration. And 
Maude vi lie's popularity in the fifteenth 
century is linked with the beginning* of 
Renaissance exploration and discovery 
Less than twenty years before Columbus's 
third voyage, on which he believed himself 
to be near the Earthly Paradise, tht 
devout pilgrim Felix Fnbrl was discover- 
ing, once he hod left Jerusalem, an 
attitude to curiosity that was more charac- 
teristic of the Renaissance than the Middle 
Ages. This was stimulated by his observa- 
tions in the wilderness around Sinai; 

All the time something new comes dong, 
which ravishes you with wonder, either at 
the marvellous structure of the mountains, 
or at the colour of the ground, the variety 
of rocks and pebbles... all of which 
delight the inquisitive. 

Howard clearly feels the fascination of 
his topic of travel, and it is a pity that the 
attempt to link the pilgrim writings with 
his previously-published ideas on Chaucer 
and Mandevilie has led to a book which 
makes indefensible claims and has a speci- 
ous theme. 


reflects upon them, these passages will 
eventually reveal an unexpected mode of 
signifying. 

Staunch Coleiidgeans like Kathleen 
Coburn and Thomas McFarland have 
often insisted that readers who find Col- 
eridge obscure or irritating must presume 
themselves ignorant of his understanding. 
Here Is a study based on Ihe same out- 
look. For it Is the reader, co-operating 
correctly, who will discover that the Blog- 
raphla U itself an example of the dynamic 
principles of knowledge and imagination 
which It expounds. If Volume One seems 
to be a discursive, digressive and obscure 
account of Coleridge's philosophical posi- 
tion, while Volume TVro appears to be, 
separately, about poetry, particularly 
Wordsworth's, we can supply a reconcilia- 
tion of the two halves by means of active, 
intuitive reading: 

For the Biographia when properly rend 
and fully understood la poetry In prose 
according to Coleridge’s own Idea of the 
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'] -in 1598^ George Chapman published his 
: j - 1 version of the Brat sevfi n books pf. the 

■ 5 - which undoubtedly Influenced Shakespeare 

V >; \: in hip play dlrecily.conCprtied with the Tro- 
• , Jati War, Tre/fwieiiri Crtisida, composed no 

i ‘ .. ; later thaq 16Q& lit rlio yean (hat followed, 
Chapman and Shakespeare between them 
■ 'Iwrote-.flve irnged|es with a soldier as pro- 

V, j lagdnist”, Richard. S, Tdf pqintts pul. The 
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Antony andQeopatpa (1607), .Chapthlitfi 
yrigetlybJ Byron ( IMS); in 
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evolution of dramatic form took the shape 
of a dialogue among plays. Writers reacted 
intensely to one another's work, and in a 
variety of ways”. 

: In the absence of external evidence this . 
notion, though perfectly plausible, is inher- 
ently improvable. As An element In the biog- 
raphy of either Shakespeare or Chapman it 
would probably not loom large. Its interest 
lies rather in what the critic can make of it: 
whether, that Is to say, our perception that 
the plays represent alternating voices in a 
dialogue adds lo our understanding either of, 
them dr of their creators' imaginations, 

.Wisely, Ide addresses hlmse If primarily to 
these questions. His' speculations about- 
Influence and counter -Influence arc' mod- 
estly slate a: -It' Is eafy enough to. agree: at 
least, that Shako spepre must have been 
aware of .the notorious Byron plays, And the 
i (bought; that he may have .designed 
Cpr Warms as it response not only.to them 
bigt ' hlkti ' "to 1 Chapman’s the ory. of. titanic. 
; heiptstd," Is stimulating lo our concept of 
Shakespeare's creative ' processes: It 
.; suggest* that his perception of the Idea* 

. Which he could dfaw from a story may have 
1 pden strongly. perhaps dominantly, intlueh-, 
,lial . in hi* decision id base s pjAy tipoti it. 
B9eh If this (Jp 65 our. 

.understanding' v df CdridfaitliJ,'; |t j'ipajf 
peverljitilda pTvcduregJe fin ImerpreMtirinof 
' Jlrt pthy’ Which gllfos. some prOnlirienci to 
; . Weaslhal cdiibo tee rjtoUe bphlftd it,.aitye!l 
jjtolpurUi'g pur ..view, of .the dram a list's 
• v ; rneihpds., And: purpqs^ sV. . \ ; -r : 
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Ido opens with a discussion of Chapman’s 
interpretative emphases and adaptations In 
hls translation of Homer, particularly in 
connection with his ethical and moral 
defence of Achilles, relating this to the dedl- 


and excellence that gild a destructive ego- 
mania!'. . 

•j Havingestabliahed his basic premises, Idc 
enters upon a comparative discussion which 
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- k f h ? " s *"**»<* counter-claims pf eplcally con- 

the contemporary exemplar of Achillean celved characters and tragic form, the con- 
vtrtue . Chapman he thmks, "considered flict between martial and social values, and 
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as a v sionary Interpreter of the present, a portrayal of central characters, He writes 
rontemporary seer who could dlscefp the with confident scholarship In a thoughtful 
manirestations of human excellence that style marred by occasional lapses into jar- 
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cnS.r ; Vunmetaphor" (his and that. But he soy g 
wsVthraiffih' d * b ’ ,e / if de . b f l0 , it much that is iliumlnaring about the work of 

both *™l«tt..Thou|J|- he U . Aware’ of 
wwraded consplcuouslyln relating it to Uv- qhapinan’s deficiencies, ft6 responds to him 

* ■ with Sympathetic, understanding of his 

techniques, writing with proper respect of 
> At(hau^ authors main concern is: JiU reSplute grappling With Intractable 
with tragedies, ho moves, from Chapman’s Issues, and of the poetry, .all the more elo- 
Hpmar firstto the generlcally indeterminate vquent for being hard won, which derives 
Trqiltts and. Cressida,. dl&saclatihg himwU ' from U. If Shakespeare emerges hot only as 
ttotp vlews.of Ms a pyqjectlon of Shakes- the more consummate dramatist but also as 
fo|4 absolutc ^ ho art ' st more able to iransmute complex 
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unity of the two disciplines of purity 
and philosophy. It is indeed Coleridge's 
own Prelude. It may seem to set out 
with the immediate object of truth, but 
It ends In continuous stimulation of 
delight through metaphoric situations. 

The keys to the new reading are irony, 
understood in the Socraiic and German 
Romantic sense - of a mode of self- 
consciousness which constitutes an artistk 
principle - and metaphor. After eluddtt- 
Ing the theories of Friedrich Schlegel not 
Karl Solgcr, Wheeler comments that the 
Biographia may be seen as belonging to a 
new genre acting as the model for UHgk» 
live literature itself: 

Moreover, Coleridge's use of bh 
sources, such aa Schelling, Fichte, Kintp 
Mans, and others, seems to fit uilo 
ScblegePs idea that this new wots 
should draw for a new mythology l« 
resource of Ideas, symbols, and l" 1 ****! 
upon the Idealism of, eg, Fichte, Spin- 
oza's thought, nnd Naturpldlosopoie- ■ 
Part of tho purpose of the free use ot 
sources would be to challenge the con- 
ventional ond delusory notion of wll “ 
constitutes originality, and , llrv 
w|th a dynamic conception of ^ ^ 

as inhering in the style and techmque* 
of design of an author, two aspect 
which alone can express Individuality- 
This is an ingonious approach to tw 
problem of plagiarism, but It 
matter for the individual reader s einw 
siasm (or Indulgence), since the 
such structural irony, which rany b6 . c 2’- 
scions or unconscious on the p*f* °’. 
author, can only be a matter Of the 
Intuition. 

The . metaphor argument h 
thoroughly applied and. more 8®?°*“' 
acceptable. Wheejer regularly . 
passages from the Biographia wW< 
Illustrate by means of metaphor «•» • 

ment they are designed to further, , r» 
example, Coleridge's warning not to a 
. language Itself U were to i tWn» 

(like the t sliding rule which » , 

mechanic's ^ sole substitute for edtn 
knowledge)" ought, as Wheeler s^fl, • 

. jolt us out ' pf our "submlsriVwwa m 
mleolamined, unooniclous corineOTO ^ ■ 
The reader's mind should proceed. U* ■ 
water-insedt described In the 
above, and in 80 doing it will be WTO 1 
following the movement of 
owq. (hind io lta process of 
during the act of discovering the W 
knowledge and the Imaglnado' 1 - ^ 
might quarrel with WfteoJerV ^ 

about Coleridge's ungenlal cndclW ^ ^ 

: ImmomUtyOde end hMIspwagmp*,; 

Fichte, as well as her refusal to Adndth 
• Coleridge Ji, adywbere ta 
; Uterarla merely defensive snp 
Her hook will make no cpnvorta, ... 

; ebrich the | reading of CoJerid^ea™'-.., 
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Why did the insignificant patrimony of 
Moscow, probably bestowed by Alexander 
Nevsky on his youngest son Daniil as a sort 
of consolation prize, emerge In the 
fourteenth century us the lending 
principality and become the centre of the 
ue&l Russian centralized State of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries? Many 
scholars of early Russian history have tried 
io answer this question and many factors 
have been adduced. Most historians have 
settled for Moscow's “superior 
geographical position” (dubious this'. Tver 
probably had the edge on Moscow, situated 
as it was on the main trade routes running 
east and west), Ihe single-mindedness, or 
perhaps sheer obstinacy , of the desccnda nts 

01 Daniil, the unfailing support of the 
Church for Moscow, the deliberate policy of 
(he Tatar khans in maintaining a balance 
between Moscow, Tver and Lithuania and 
Ike remarkable skill of the princes of 
Moscow in winning and exploiting Tatar 
support when necessary. But none have 
attempted systematically to investigate the 
role played by the Byzantine empire In the 
history of north-east Russia in the 
fourteenth century, none, that is, until John 
Meyendorff wrote this valuable book. 


He states his puipiise unequivocally on 
pugc nnc: "to examine the cultural, spiritual 
and political roots of the events of the 
fourteenth century which gave Moscow the 
possibility of rising to the position which it 
came to occupy for so long", and to study 
“the role played in this process by the then 
already moribund Byzantine empire." The 
contribution of Byzantium to the growth of 
Moscow, Professor Meyendorff goes on to 
say, wns effected mainly by the oecumenical 
pntriach's chief agent in Russia, the metro- 
politan of Kiev and all Russia, who in the 
early fourteenth century established his 
residence in Moscow (but surely not “by 
deliberate choice of the pnl ria rebate nnd the 
Byznminc government"?) and thus “con- 
trolled the only administrative structure 
which encompassed all of Russia Much of 
the book therefore is taken up with the role 
of Ihe various metropolitans of Kiev in the 
fourteenth cuuiwy. their activities as a 
reflection of the policies of the patriarchs of 
Constantinople (particularly os regards the 
chnnging attitudes of the emperor and the 
Orthodox Church to the Golden Horde), 
their constant efforts to thwart the creation 
of separatist metropolitanates in Galicia 
and Lithuania, their commitment to the 
unity of the Orthodox world and their 
transmission to Russia of Byzantine cultural 
and spiritual thought. 

Two figures emerge clearly as the 
author's heroes; the great hesychasl 
patriarch of Constantinople, Philoiheos 
Kokkinos, and his friend the Bulgarian 
metropolitan of Kiev, Cyprian. During his 
second partriarchate (1364-76), Philotheos, 
together with the emperor John 


Cantaru/cnns. consistently promoted the 
iden of the unity of the Orthodox world and 
worked, with great skill and diplomacy, for 
the centralization of administrative control 
over all Orthodox Russians, whether they 
be subjects of Moscow, Lithuania or 
Poland- Philotheos. however, takes second 
place to Cyprian in MeycndorlPs 
hierarchy of vnlucs. While Philotheos was 
the motivator, Cyprian wus the man on the 
spot, the executor of the patriarch's policies. 
Meyendorff follows Cyprian's remarkable 
career from his early days as the patriarch's 
envoy in Russia and from his- appointment 
in 1315 as metropolitan of "Kiev, Russia 
and Lithuania” (but not of Moscow — 
Metropolitan Alexis was still alive). During 
the 1370s he worked untiringly for an 
anti-Tatar alliance between Moscow, Tver 
and Lithuania, only lo be frustrated in his 
purpose by the pro-Tatar boyar party in 
Moscow and by the disastrous vacillation of 
Dmitry Donskoy, who seemed unable lo 
make up his mind which way to turn. In 
1381 he wns summoned to Moscow by 
Dmitry and asked to assume the 
metropolitanate In Moscow, a reward, 
perhaps, for having persuaded Jagicllo of 
Lithuania not to join Mamai's army at the 
battle of Kulikovo ( 1 380): such is 
Meyendorff s plausible explanation of 
Cyprian's reinstatement. 

We are skilfully guided through the 
labyrinthine story -of the struggle for 
ecclesiastical supremacy in Russia between 
the various candidates for the various 
metropolitanates (of Kiev and all Russia”, 
"Great Russia”, “Lithuania and Little 
Russia”) from the death of Alexis (1378) to 


Cyprian's ultimate acceptance in 
Constantinople as sole metropolitan of 
Russia (1389) and his triumphant return (a 
Moscow in 1390. a story which, it stems, 
could only have unfolded against a 
background of degrading feuds in 
Byzantium and bewildering irresoluteness 
in Moscow. But In spite of the persistence of 
his rival Pimen, Cyprian won through in the 
end and was able for the rest of his tenure of 
the metropolitanate to work unhampered 
for (he unity of the Orthodox in Russia and 
Lithuania, to struggle against ecclesiastical 
and political separatism and to foster the 
concept of a "supra-national and potentially 
universal community of Orthodox Christ- 
ians headed by Constantinople”. Of course, 
as Meyendorff points out in his concluding 
chapter, Cyprian's hopes for a unified Rus, 
enshrined in his great common-Russian 
chronicle compilation (the Trinity Chroni- 
cle of 1403), were not fulfilled, as the events 
of the fifteenth century were to show. But 
the working towards these hopes is what 
most of this book is about. 


It would be hard to disagree with what 
Meyendorff SBys about Russo-Byzantlnc 
relations in the fourteenth century. His 
arguments are always backed up with 
incontrovertible evidence and he writes 
with the assurance of the expert that he is. 
However, in his early chapters on the 
thirteenth century he seems to be on much 
less familiar ground. The evidence to 
support his view that close links existed 
between north-east Russia and Byzantium 
before Peter's metropolitanate is extremely 
slender: what, for example, is there to show 


thru Metropolitan Cyril kept normal 
relations with the patriarchate during the 
1270s. except that Bishop Thcogno&ios of 
Snray went to Constantinople in 1.276 (in 
fact, according to the Nikon Chronicle he 
went there three times)? Did the expansion 
of Mongol power over Novgorod and 
south-west Russia result from high level 
Tarar-Byzantinc diplomatic negotiations in 
1256 and 1257? And could the "leadership 
of the Russian metropolitanate" really have 
"played a role in exercising pressure upon 
Byzantium ... to turn (he empire away 
from the papal alliance"? 

One might also query some of (he 
author's judgments on the Talar invasion 
and Us aftermath. It is questionable, for 
example, whether the Invasion was "violent 
and bloody" and resulted In the 
“destruction of cities" and the "massacre of 
populations” — this is a view expressed 
mainly by late and often unreliable sources 
— or that the "Mongol conquest was ... a 
national nnd cultural disaster for Russia, a 
political humiliation for its princes and an 
economic catastrophe for the whole 
population”. 

But still, this Is not a book about Russia in 
the thirteenth century; it is nbout the rise of 
Moscow and the role of the Byzantine 
empire in this process. There are few people 
better qualified to tackle this vast, difficult, 
and intricate subject thnn Professor 
Meyendorff. It requires a scholar with a 
profound knowledge of both Russia and 
Byzantium, a specialist In ecclesiastical 
history ns well as a theologian, and 
Professor Meyendorff Is all of these. 


The plain Anglo-Saxon truth 


Why did "the seafarer” find his heart urg- 
p„ rp a [ng him to cross the sea which he had said so 

D J anippey dearly he loathed? It was because he 

■ ■ ■■ ■ ' ! ■ - - ■ ■ wanted to embrace the rigoursof pilgrimage 
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good faith. Nevertheless, telling points ere 
made here about translation, about what a 
real propagandist would have said, and — 
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wanted to embrace the rigoursof pilgrimage characteristically — about the sidelights of 
pro amore Del, and "as an Islander, he can- oral tradition as preserved in the later lives 
not reach the land of foreigners except of St Cuthbcri and St Neat. Professor 
across the sea”. There may be a lack of Whltelock's greatest resource as a scholar, 
literary glamour in the explanation. How- perhaps, is that she has read all the material, 
ever it does also suggest an era when great literary or historical, Latin or vernacular, 
gestures were mnde, romance was real, without holding herself bound to the loyal- 
Such stories are surely the best. / tics of swingle discipline,, 

It is accordingly appropriate that the lost The contrast with the ten essays (all but 
essay here should bc on “The Importance of one by American scholars) in Old English 
the Battle of Edlngton", and should seek to Literature In Context Is extreme. No one, 
defend Ihe reputation of Alfred the Great, least of all Dorothy Whltelodk, would ven- 
noi from the charge of having bunted the tura to say that looking at the contexts of 
cakes (for clearly he did not), but from any ancient literature Is wrong. However, 
accusations of iidving exaggerated hardship one might think that merely Invoking “con- 
lo maximize the oppoarance of achieve- text" as a ritual piety does little good, and 
menl. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ' s can on occasion obscure real problems of 
account is contemporary with Alfred, "text”. So It often proves In this collection. 
Whitelock asserts, and could be checked by Fred C. Robinson of Yale, for Instance, 
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emotional in.i (. , 7.. claims nnu inoso were mcmscivo* muu» 

, uiNwiaJ lrulh i or metaphysical truth, or 
rati) to humano values, or any other of the 
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w plain literal truth. Anglo-Saxon writers, 

p°cis; even poets writing about |ifinrTAT 
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and usually they are, but the fact remains 
that in most cases the manuscript context 
simply doea not reveal what one would like 
to know. Professor Robinson has already 
shown (hat one ten-line poem was a col- 
ophon, part of a triple coda, feignedly 
spoken by Bede, and appealing for royal 
support; also that It is extremely dull. When 
one steps from this dear but insignificant 
care to the much more interesting poem 
Maxims II, does It help to know (hat this is 
sandwiched between the Menologluni and 
the Chronicle? Several scholars have 
thought so. Still, observing that all three 
works begin and end in Christ Is only, just 
true. 

The Menologhun ends with Christmas, 
since that happens to bo (he last major festi- 
val of tho calendar year. The last lines of 
Maxims // say that only God knows what 
happens after death, since it Is sure that 
from that bourn no traveller returns. Are 
these thoughts simitar, or just close 
together? 

Debating points are scored eagerly 
throughout ih{a volume. John D. Niles even 
makes a virtue of the fact that his con- 


tributors show not the slightest trace of 
agreement over (for example) whether 
Beowulf was written or sung, clerical, secu- 
lar, allegorical or mythical: these ten 
responses “should provide on efficient 
rebutral to anyone who would daim that (he 
question or contexluatity In Old English lit- 
erature has a simple answer". If one needed 
such a rebuttal, the volume would Indeed 
come in handy; but i| seems unlikely. What 
one does need is some sense from the 
typologfsts that words can mean what they 
say, and a corresponding undertaking from 
mythicizon not to reduce all life to pattema 
and polarities. 

It must be said that one article here. hits its 
mark, in Thomas D. Hill's indication that 
the poem Exodus has a recurrent Image In it - 
of the scourge, or rather the cane of God; 
the rod of Moses was vlrga or ferrule, no 
doubt an object familiar enough in monastic 
schoolrooms. Blsowhere, though, the re- 
flection rather forced on one is that modern 
lltoran’ scholars take a narrow view of the 
eorla fife, the "life of nobles”, nnd an even 
narrower one of religious experience, too 
often equated with aa almost Unitarian 
blandness. 


Settling for Byzantium 
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those of VlUehardouin and Robert of Clari, 
both of whom were participants, but aljb 
partisans and apologists for a cause which 
needed friends. Mr Godfrey is not a friehd 
of their cause, but ho eschews the own 
indignation which colours most earlier his- 
tories, notably , those written by Helleno- 
phlles such as' Sir Steven Rundman. In- 
dignation is, in any event, out of place. The 
facts speak for themselves. 

. Mr Godfrey's principal achievement Is to 


Have been il leca? kab "e in French)". And indeed the ealn^ crusades dtvcrl 6d from rcoonquest of the Holy Land 

^O-SaxqqVBn aland P Cl earl v then were carried out with a degree of verve and to thc destruction of Constantinople. In the 
^nge wnron thepoers mlnd As’deariy’ courage which gave substance to Ihe boast.. eHStt contemporaries blamed Pope Innocent 
• ErJ Ti . -.. ill. Innocent himself (and most of Latin 

^ ^ revenge repug- it was otherwise with. the Fourth Crusade,. Europe) blamed a Venetian pldt,' and theirs 

‘ major which gradually transformed itself into awnr islhevlew which has prevailed; Godfrey will 

Wlim the Christians ot Bjnamium. have this, and he is ri S ht. , 

-■baWn,i s.'~. if l ° oaVc found really .* ishm.ohthc deed was unquestionably per- Th» For a. Venetian olot has- 


’ .wbs mLsl W J°- . • ■ r? y Although thedeed was unquestionably per- The <v yerite : f or H Venetian plot has 

• * fifcaiStrfPEP V 1*.- . formed by thc French, there wert apt many neVer bce „ V pry satisfactory, being based 

- f ed| ilT ■ Audience of contemporaries who regarded it ns God s, ch|ef1y on |i) Q . ultimate outcome, which was 
’:Ota1d f n0tM the pious Thanes' Bnc j u marked the tumlng-pdint at which fenormm , s increase of the wealth, power 

' ' ! -^bridgb,. quietly agreeing to European enthusiasm for the Conquest or andse (/. SB ,|8 faction of Venlce.Bu| post hoc 

• : :1 ‘«sSawW Oraers, mart$laylngs,; if done t ho Holy Und (urhed to benevolent apaihy is ^ 0 \ propter hop. The Venetians exploited 

V ! , imafi ■ b V.^«»sslty" and to remedy and thehce to muted hostility. '. me: situation as.Jt developed, ; but the real 

• ’ 'Vhitein.t 6 ^etvscholpra of the period. • • . ’! ^ lh ri cr ,isade Is culprit was almpst cirla.inly.Bonlfore of 

■ tohayef .foiirtd ilmoat a John Godfrey s Rcowni oft Mo'ntferrai, the military commander of the 


•' ' 'Vhitein.t ^(nervscholpra of the period. • • . ’! rt , lh< i.c r usade Is culprit was : almpst cdrtalnly.Bonlfwte of 

toh ny^.foutiddlmOsi a John Godfrey s imnl ! ® lik< ^ fa.- Mo'ntferrai. the mfl'tbry commander of the 
InstituUoswlJ^a- anckwltanj.^^ i^Sde. He. as ihW turned out, gained 


It. is a pity that even the diligent 
researches of Mr Godfrey have failed lo 
throw much light on this rich, distant, culti- 
vated Italian nobleniqn. He was edited to 
lead the' Crusade after the death of ita foun- 
detv Tfbald of ChampBgne. He was the 
crusaders’ third choice, adopted after con- 
siderable argument and after better nien had 
declined. Shortly after his election he spent 
Christmas with the German Emperor Philip 
of Swabia whose brother-in-law was the 
exiled Byzantine Prince Alexius. It how 
Kerns clear that It was irt the course of this 
winter that Boniface, together with Philip, 
concocted the plan to instal. Prince Alexius 
on the Byzantine throne, which was the root 
of all that followed. Alexius's enthusiasm 
for the plan can readily be understood. 
What has always remained a mystery and 
still does is why Boniface should have lent 
himself to (t. 

. Sinister motives Readily come to mind, 
but political misjudgmepi is a better expla- 
nation as well as a more charitable one: The 
second and third crusades had been heroic, 
failures. Direct attacks on Palestine had not 
worked because occasional irruptions from 
the wc si .could nqt inflict permanent defeat 
on the settled Muslim societies of the Mid- 
dle East, least of all in the atmosphere of 
Islamic fervour which prevailed there in the 


late twelfth century. There were many who 
felt' that an Indirect approach was better; to 
beard the lion lo his den by conquering \ 
Egypt or else take over the .wealth . and ' 
powerdf Byzantium. Boniface was probably ! . 
a sincere If misguided adherent of this latter 
view, and like most westerners, he believed 
the Byzantine . state to have far greater 
resources than it enjoyed in fact. Alexius no 
doubt encouraged (his view. 

When the plan to sail to Constantinople 
was revealed, to the. mass of crusaders at ” 
Corfu in May' (203. some or theuiindrg-' 
nantly departed to fulfil their vows in Syria, 
Buj ,what made. )he crusade unholy in their' 
eyes was not greed and wickedness. It vyas 
the fact that the cnjftadPn thought of them- . 
selveg as pilgritfis, aiut-a visit to Constan- 
tinople did net carry (he spiritual assoda- i 
tionp of a visit to thq Lord’a sepulclhra.'Thc. . ' 
indirect route to Jerusalem niight have been 
good or bad strategy for all they cared. 

Strategy was not the prime consideration, 
a fact which Boniface had the misfortune tb 
overlook . The result was a campaign which 
posterity has viewed .-with obloquy and 
'contempt although 1( ended in a consider ; <i \ 
able military iriutnph; Only twiceMn a *, 
millenium and a jialf have tbc !wfllls''Of' ■ 
Constantinople fallen 1° an invader. 
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For God and Mammon 


By Roger Mason 


GORDON MARSHALL) 

Presbyteries and Profits 
Calvinism and the Development of Capi- 
talism in Scotland, 1 560- 170? 

4 Ofipp. Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press. £18. 

0 10 827246 4 

Ever since the publication in 1904-5 of The 
Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, 
Scotland has figured prominently In discus- 
sions of the validity of Max Weber’s pro- 
vocative thesis. For the most part, however, 
this participation has been negative: 
sociologists and historians alike have con- 
strued the coincidence in seventeenth- 
century Scotland of a Calvinist state church 
and an underdeveloped economy as a tel- 
ling indictment of Weber's causal relation- 
ship between Calvinism and the growth of 
capitalism. Nevertheless, his thesis has 
stubbornly refused to die and Gordon Mar- 
shall's study, as its title hints, Is a further 
contribution to the debate an Its lenablHty, 
Remarkably, indeed, it is the first serious 
attempt to test the validity or the thesis 
through tin empirical investigation of Scot- 


blit forbade conspicuous consumption, the factory, expanded and contracted pro- 
capitol inevitably accumulated and could duclion lines according to market demands, 
only he employed - in an ever-recurring organized capital and labour in a rational 
cycle - in still further productive activity, and calculating manner and, above all, did 
Weher.ot course, was careful to insist that so in order to ensure for themselves a 
this phenomenon was an “unintended 1 ' and "continuous, ever-increasing, sy sterna l tea 1- 
“cven umvislied-for" consequence of the ly generated, but legitimately earned pro- 
Protesiant cthlc and (hat capitalism was not fit". Whether Newmills can be considered 
directly promoted by nco-Calvinist “a representative case-study” mny be open 
preachers. Marshall, however, goes some- to question, but it is hard to deny Marshall's 
what further and provides good evidence further contention that “the ethos that 
that some Scottish divines were prepared informed the enterprise (nt least on the 
explicitly to encourage the accumulation entrepreneurial side) was truly that of 
(but not the a buse) of capital, thus granting modern Western capitalism '. Of his impor- 
“the Calvinist. businessman a fabulously tant reservation concerning the non- 
dear conscience as far as the honest-but entrepreneurial side - the labour-force - I 


through an empirical investigation of Scot- eues Ine y ought to nave done / Ne 
lish experience from the Refomation to the t *’ esc questions, as Marshall is the 
Pari in mem ury Union. Still more remark- recognize, addins of an easy answ 
ably, unlike the majority of previous com- p n V 15 '” e evidence scanty, but it hi 
mentators. Marshall is inclined to Interpreted extremely cautiously. I 
conclude - albeit cnutiously - that Scot- t^ple- while ft is possible to unco 
land may yet prove Weber right. existence of capitalist enterprises I 

1 land, it by no means follows that thi 

This revisionist stance is based on a con- imbued with (he spirit of capilall 
vincing re-interpretation or the Weber Weber himself admitted, the /om, 
thesis itself. With considerable justification, economic organization is no sure ini 
Marshall argues that those who espouse the of its «/im and it is possible to conce 
"refutation*'- from- Scottish-experiencc capitalist enterprise operated 
argument merely expose their astonishing ••irHditionalist” assumptions (i e, 
ignorance or what Weber actually wrote, satisfaction of limited personal des 
For to impute to him the suggestion that we u as Q f n traditionalist business i 
Calvinism inevitably “caused" or “gave with the modern capitalistic spirit I 
birth to" capitalism is unconsciounbly to the pursuit of continuously accruinj 
telescope and travesty a much richer and | es s profits). It is, of course, with thi 

v "«we complex theory. More specifically, it no1 t h c form, that Marshall is cot 

is to conflate the sp/rff of capitalism with the and, given Che extreme limit a cions 
capitalist economic system a conflation that available data, he makes a not unsm 

even a cursory rending of his works will attempt at uncovering it in seven 

• reveal Weber to be at pains to avoid, century Scotland. 

Indeed, Marshall contends, it obscures the , _ 

• crucial fset that Weber actually developed Although trading ventures (the 

I' two theses in response tofwo problems. The Scheme), the foundation of the E 

• first, resolved In The Protestant Ethic, was to Scotland, and the coal-mining Lndu 

. locate the source of the modem spirit of under brief review, the burden 

j capitalism and led him to advance the thesis “ , 8 P r °of of 1 ts existence rests 

• i that El originated in the social ethic of “"“'ft of * he «*»* of 

seventeenth -century neo-Calvinism. In the 

course of this Investigation, however, and in T*’. ro “ 8 V hcse M ^ U , S c re&>r< 

! his subsequent writings, Weber confronted document chat the partner 

a second and quite separate problem in ! 3ua ”“^ 1 vv ?. r 5; ,ad ® ed ' iMem on * 
defining the precise role of this capitalistic profitability and employed all (I 
■ tpbic in the development of the modem ° f ™ na 8 e ' ne '! 1 associated ( 

capitalist economic system. Consequently, mo P* n ? *Pf nl ,. capitalism. That 
• and in response to historical materialists’ maini,a * ncd stnct control over Often 
^ (mh-Jinterpretation. of his initial thesis as 
idealist, be advanced the further thesis that 
the spirit Of capitalism whs only one of a 

range of mnterinl and non-material factors • g --v • • . • 

responsible for the development of the I JlX/ITlA TIC 
modem capitalist economic system. JL^JL V lllv lit 

Webtr is certainly not tinambigicrus, but • 

this is a credible and illumlnaUng interpret a- . 

•' -. . don of Us thought which Marshall proceeds 

By Edward Playfair 

• ; etUc as it developed inScotland after 1560 . ■■■= ■ . ? 1 

r- ••• and, through a detailed exposition of ihe . MAURICE LEE In 

p- ' formal and pastoral theology of Scottish Government by Pen 
f; ■ dlvjnes, demonstrates their subscript lop to Scotland under James Vi & I 
; ‘ fo® wne leneis that Weber identified as 232pp. University of Illinois Press 

cmc^altoseventeenth-CenmryBngllshlhiii-. 0 252 1)076 4 
i , • . ; SSSSS&SSSj — : j 

1 .. '• spirit. That it, they preachpd tbe “double ■ 

j. . *. ; Injunction" lb labour diligently in one's cal- , This I must say for Scotland, 
•~V lltth and to adopt a life-rtyle'characierteed ntay truly vaunt it, here I sii 
S. . 1 ' govern it. with my pen, I write t 

; . like English Puritans,’ preachers suct|as ; \Wdone, indby a Clerk- of the C 
| Rqbert Rbilock/ David pidcson and James . ■ ‘.ciM govern Scotland now. t 

. i tJqrjuun rein forced th|» «>dal efofc yithihe.- others could not do by the sw 

!v: ; i "? - Soa.id.King Jameslin 16071 o 


incessant - pursuit of capital as an end in shall speak shortly. 

Srtf *“? . c P” c f rn f d ": ^5 fir ? P arl But even if we concede that the modem 
Weber a initial thesis, therefore is not only apjta1jslic spirit was an operative business 
vindicated but mnde to look still more con- j(1 seve ^ eenth . cemury Scotland, is its 
vincmg. contemporaneity and congruity with thc 

But how effective wbs preaching such as Protestant ethic sufficient grounds for posit- 
this in fostering the modern capitalistic *ng (as Weber did) a conceptual and, 
spirit In Scotland? Did the attitudes and indeed, causal link between them? Quite 
behavioural patterns of seventeenth- correctly, Marshall thinks not. Conse- 
century Scottish businessmen actually quently. his next task is to bridge the con- 
chnnge in the way that Weber’s thesis indi- ceptual divide with solid empirical data, 
cates they ought to have done7 Neither of Once again, this is no easy task and Mar- 


these questions, as Marshall is thc first to shell's evidence Is far less extensive than 
recognize, ndritiis of an easy answer. Not either he or his readers would wish, 
only is the evidence scanty, but it has to be Nevertheless, from Tecoids left by certain 
interpreted extremely cautiously. For ex- capitalists of the late seventeenth and early 
ample, white it is possible to uncover the eighteen centuries - Henry Fletcher, Fran- 
existencc of capitalist enterprises in Scot- cisMasterson end James Donaldson - he is 


whelming, there arc nt lenst some empirical 
grounds (or making thc conceptual leap that 
is essential for the vindication of Weber's 
thesis. 

But what of thc crucial question of causa- 
tion? Was Sir John's capitalist enterprise 
motivated by the Protestant clitic or was the 
latter merely adopted ex post facto (us 
Weber's Marxian critics might argue) as u 
convenient means of legitimating his eco- 
nomic interests? Wisely, in a study of (Ins 
kind, Marshall does not wish to enter into 
the controversy over Wchcr's ambiguous 
attitude to historical materialism. Neverthe- 
less, to vindicate Weber, he docs have to 
establish whether the Protestant ethic was 
or was not “epiphenomcnal” to the growth 
of capitalism and thc capitalistic spirit. At 
this point, however, aside from con- 
siderations of chronology, his empirical 
approach foils him entirely and Marshall is 
forced to concede that from the available 
data it is impossible to assign causal priority 
to either of thc belief-systems witli which he 
is dealing. Accordingly, therefore, to prove 
Weber correct, he has recourse to “con- 
siderations of genernl sociological theory". 
Unfortunately, it is not within the scope of 
this review (nor entirely within the 
reviewer's competence) to deal critically 
with Marshall's subsequent (and ait too 
brief) argument. Suffice it to say that he 
seeks to refute what he believes to be the 


existence of capitalist enterprises in Scot- cisMasterson end James Donaldson - he is crudely mechanistic model of social action 
land, it by no means follows that they were able tentatively to suggest the confluence of advanced by Marxians by arguing that their 
Imbued with (he spirit of capitalism. As the Protestant and capitalist ethics in their arbitrary separation of “ legitimation" and 
Weber himself admitted, the form of an everyday business practices and in their “motivation" does not conform with thc 


Weber himself admitted, the form of an everyday business practices and in their 
economic organization is no sure indication attitude to the use of both capital and 
of its ethos and it is possi ble to conceive of a labour. 


Much more conclusively, however, the 


•. . Irt WUMUBIHIT, I.VnVTVI , L|l«- 

traditionalist assumptions (. e, for the tauiin pBpers o{ Sir ]ohn clerk of 
satisfaction of limited personal desires) as Perllcuik C i 6 49-1722) relating to his Loan- 

"fU ^L° f “! ra UOn8 , r buSirieSS head colliery provide a telling example of 

with thc modern cnpiltac sp.nl (i e for how the Prof extant ethic combined with and 
the pursuit of continuously accruing, limit- underwrote the spirit of capitalism. Sir 
less profi li). It b. of course, with the ethos, John . s is not to be doubted - bet- 

not the form, that Marshal is concerned wecn 1692 Bnd 1722 his notebooks record 
and given the extreme limitations of rite |10 , egs than one hundrcd nnd nlne rove . 


less profi li). It Is. of course, with the ethos, John . s c^tasm is not to be doubted - bet- 
not the form, that Marshal is concerned wecn 1692 Bnd 1722 his n0tcb0 oks record 
and tfven he extreme limitations of the |10 |e „ than one hundrcd nnd nlne rove . 
available data, he makes a nn- unsuccessful nants drnwn up by himse | f vv|th God _ fau , 
attempt at uncovering it >n seventeenth- neither is his capitalism. The Loan head col- 

century Scotland. li^rv H»tnnn< 1 rnhlu nranni?»ri AnH pun 


auemp. a. uncovcnng u m sevemeenrn- nelthcr js h!s capitalism. The Loanhead col- 
century Scotland. Ii e ry was demonstrably organized and run 

Although trading ventures (the Darien with a keen eye for the efficient utilization 
Scheme), the foundation of the Bank of ot labour and capital to ensure continued 
Scotland, and the coal-mining industry, all nnd increasing profitability. This spirit of 
pass under brief review, the burden of Mar- capitalism, moreover, was Indubitably 
shall's proof of lls existence rests on his strengthened by Sir John’s religious convic- 
analyste of the records of the Newmills tions, and Ms honest business practices, Ms 
Cloin Manufactory between 1645 and 1713. concern for the moral and spiritual well- 
Through these unusually full records, he is being of his. work-force and, above all, his 
able la. document that the partners in the fascinating contracts with such employees 
business were, indeed, intent on maximiz- os his grieve, Thomas MUler, amply justify 
ing profitability and employed all Ihe tech- Marshall's conclusion that he had worked 
nlques of management associated with the out a “distinctive formula for the systematic 
modem spirit of capitalism. That \s, they generation of profit and regeneration of 
maintained strict control over operations at man". If the evidence is far from over- 


arbitrary separation of "legitimation" and 
“motivation" does not conform with thc 
realities of everyday social behaviour. On 
the contrary, he Bsserls, the beliefs and 
Ideology of a social actor have a causal as 
well as a legitimating significance. For those 
exposed to it, therefore, the Protestant ethic 
will have provided “a vocabulary of 
motives" which gave prior (and quite 
unprecedented) justification and encour- 
agement to the pursuit of profit as an end In 
Itself, In other words, Manhall rather 
blunty concludes, "thc Calvinist ethic 
caused the development of the spirit of 
modern capitalism", 

Of itself, however, it did not - ns the case 
of Scotland amply demonstrates - cause 
the development ot the modern capitalist 
economic system. In demonstrating the 
existence of thc modem spirit of capitalism 
in seventeenth-century Scotland, therefore , 
Marshall has already gone far towards 
establishing the significance of his reinter- 
pretation of Weber's two theses, For, quite 
clearly, (he operation of such an ethos could 
not overcome the material and other dis- 
advantages under which Scotland laboured 
and. which Marshall briefly reviews in his 
final chapter. After the Union of thc 
Parliaments, for example, when no longer 


priuccicd lom English competition, 
Newmills factory was forced to close 
Although operated in the spirit of modem 
capitalism, the iiiuleri:il “conditions ot ac- 
tion" were unfavourable to either Us gnwnh 
or (hut of a modern capitalist economic 
ordei at huge. 

One factor militating against the latter 
development was the apparent, but para- 
ilt>xic,il iiuracluliiliiy of the Scottish labour- 
force. According to Weber, the Protestant 
ethic's emphasis on industry mid asceticism 
should have produced ii work -force adapt, 
able to novel work nml time disciplines and 
responsive to wage niul productivity incen- 
tives. Both at Newmills und Sir John Clerk’s 
colliery, however, Marshall's evidence sug- 
gests that this was not the case. Marshal] 
offers an explanation by suggesting that the 
recalcitrant workers muy have been either 
foreign, migrant labourers or former 
“sturdy beggnrs". neither of whom would 
hnve been exposed to the full wefek of 
instruction in the Protcsinnt ethic. He mtn 
only in passing Weber's highly signKkaat 
point that the stringent discipline enforced 
by a Calvinist state church to ensure con- 
formity might actually inhibit the "liben- 
tion of individual powers” and weaken "the 
subjective motives of rational conduct''. 
This would, one may presume, have 
affected the labouring classes much more 
than those from which potential entrep- 
reneurs were drawn. Is it possible that, in 
promoting the Protestant ethic with such 
reracity, Scotland was, in terms of ihe 
growth of cnpitali&m, hoist by her own 
peturd? This Is u question which Marshall 
unfortunately leaves unexplored. 

An empirical investigation that has la lire 
end to revert to sociological theorizing! to 
sustain its case, cannot be considered i 
complete success. Yet Marshall hasdonei 
considerable service to both sociologists 
and historians in his effort to "commence 
discussion" of Weber's thesis with reference 
to Scottish data. Not only has he succeeded 
in re-interpreting much of that thesis in the 
light of solid empirical evidence, but a great 
deni of those data - particularly tnc ser- 
mons of thc neo-Ciilvinlst divines - jm 
been hitherto sadly neglected by Scoitw 
historians. If, in the last Analysis, the 
limitations of thc evidence leave mu? 
nuestians unanswered nnd prevent bib 
from fully vindicating Wcb?r, Ms cauww 
and well-balanced assessment of what Uiew 
is deserves serious consideration. FuibUj. 
while Mnrslmll's presentation is at tow* 
laboured and repetitive, historians of 
land should nevertheless be grateful for thM 
rich infusion of conceptual vigour to tw 
ascetic broils on which they are accustomw 
to subsist. 


Divine right from a distance 

1dm. Internal peace left him free to follow former, and if James hnd been succeeded 

Rv Priwarri Plavfaie ,hc P olicies C,0M ^ bis heart; the union by a man of sense. Scotland might hnve 

uy i/uwm u riaytatr of the Kingdoms, the restoration or epis- remained a pretty contented opiscopai- 

m * *i~~ ~l ~i — i ii ~~i ■ ! capacy and religious unity which la his mind presbyterian country, such as James left it. 

MAURICE LEE jri . meant the assimilation of th6 Church of , 

Government by Pen Scotland to the Church of Englond. The i am ^ s . r ru c . h pe ? ^j 15 . .i 111 

Scotland under James Vi & j . ‘hree policies were interconnected.' but undoubted fact, but whose hand gmded the 

fSSSt!* 9 0fll,n0,sPreSS t, ^ cal| i r toy «eparately purtaed: 

U Z 52 0076 4 ;■ ■ . . . The union ol.the kingdoms was Instantly have much indication of how much ihfiu- 

" - ■ '""'T . “ rejected by . opinion In both countries; ence his London advisers had on his gen- 

ToitiPC ralninari ■» ni nit Irian I kail n nn an»nri ‘J . ■ 


This I must say for Scotland, pnd I , 
may truly vaunt it, here I sit and;. : 
' govern it. with my pen, I write and it - 
- . Iti done, dnd by a Clerk of the Coun- 
cil I govern Scotland • now. which 
' others could not do by the sword. 


James retained it as an ideal, but accepted 
that he was premature. Episcopacy was 


eral policy as distinct from private 
interests: probably rather little except on 


firmly re-established. His attempt to unify. church matter’s. But the Privy Council at 
religion was his one overt Failure^The King Edinburgh, through whom he acted,- was 
insisted on the fiv.e aifiples. qf Perth , Leo nd mere tool. Its members suggested, (hey 
shows thai. hts episcopal and lay advisers modified, they dragged- tht-ir feet, they 


iv nai a<> | ne . sw °ro- • , did not warn Mm how much opposition advised ' ‘they' VfraMed The time came 

Cv-^V 'r > . S^) &^ : 50 f' d Kln * i 607 )- of the there would be lo them ahd^oncludes.^ol wh e^ except on those religious matte rs 

' 1 - j® "JO* 1 Md«crou^ kings or England, but the - 1 “ my mind convmcingly)thoi if James had which were closest to the kina's heart - 


-* -ssz- -A U 


, sauKtltm ifrijd social act 

.•> liag urg«iicy\thrODgh 


good men; (hey 
trusted them; he 


I. -| t v, • - wu.u,iiui yvnc niiu uiucw, ni# iijne; surorisllia thkt in I61A ortc Of tHfi 1 kinb's , lm i,n.arin W CIM 

i ' Wo owo a debt to h^Buricc i thqugh'theMnlfeitiqndf thb Churches was Londoniidvisera writlnE ahout a forth- f? malned l I l Scoll . fln f; / f f Londo 6, 

- ^ c f‘ ,r ^ ha left Scoltandi James fiad t^am .-■ Led .supports Wr ^. FOstcr In the View ‘Idas MUjed by yourseive} before li b come Favourites such as Carr might come rr°J 
W *** W Wt0>,ovflr (he grblit ';: that prindpsl outcbme 0f : IN squabble- S ^ing will .make his Majeaiy thc’bei- .s co „ apd and might still be a burdenon* 
Siu : -. - iaiidcdfqitilliesand tb limit «dw^ ^ taiidi.TKp-,-. over the Tfriielcs'^unE'lK* ^ -ter Contented. \5>u khow'how much it trou- u... ,hv»ir aves wer*- . 


king's absence was ii positive H ^ van 
Janies wns always mhi easily 2 

love, fear, suspicion nnd horror, wno 
wns in Scotland he could act directly, 
often undcP the influence of his foyd u ' 
or or the omoiion of a moment. Taxe 
example whidi Lee does not mention, 
refers to James's "exasperated decjwv 
just before he left for England, to efflip**: 
the name and clan of MacGregor. Ht 
not say that this followed the 
the bloody sarks, organized in front 
king by the enemies of 
who kpew that they could rely on hisno 
of; blood to drive him past i 

Could never have mounted |hi>. sn i 
LondOh, ! i 

. Once James was in Lon ^°. n ' Council 
slons were filtered through Jpe y* 
and, as Lee shows, often senslblym« . 

it helped that communications wo' 
urgency faded, and useful 
became possible. Not only Jai V . 

London: such magnates as AW ke 
Huntiy were often there too, on . jW , f ■ 
but not on their own heath, mes bad 
influence was lessened. Even if ^ . , w 
remained in Scotland; strong*? ; 

•were probably well out of 

they' would have ^becn M^> fr0jn , 


r?a »•<;? ijt i- v ^ 1 '‘f 1 ? 1 " 5 wWP» to. solve the Highland i 


i -'.l 1 
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The hard life of the herborist 


By Redmond O’Hanlon 


CHARLES LVTE: 

Sir Joseph Banksi I8th Century Explorer, 

Botanist and Entrepreneur 

248pp. David and Charles. £10.SU. 

07153 7884 8 

The lifelong- and consuming interests of 
Joseph Banks (1744-1820) were fixed in 
one revelatory moment after a schoolboy 
swim in the river at Eton. Wandering back 
along ihe lane he decided that thc plants in 
flower around him would prove a higher 
object of study than Latin and Greek; and 
so, with a characteristic and highly efficient 
combination of single-minded enthusiasm, 
excessive but directed expenditure and 
tough organizing ability , he persuaded the 
local woman who collected herbs for 
. apothecaries to bring their best specimens 
to him instead and, for a Tee of sixpence n 
time, to tell him ail they knew about each 
one. 

The same vigorous technique prevailed at 
Christ Church. Faced with Dr Humphrey 
Sibthorp set fast in the Chair of Botany, 
when« he had delivered one lecture in 
thirty-five years — and who made it plain 
that a mere pupil who wished to learn was 
insufficient cause to effect a change in the 
habits of a lifetime — Banks hired his own 
lecturer in Cambridge and brought him to 
Oxford. 

In 1764 he inherited the family scat of 
Revesby Abbey, great Lincolnshire estates, 
and a further fortune in early Industrial 
investments. Under the tutelage of a mother 
he described as “void of all imaginary fear" 
and whom he adored, he brought his habits 
of ordered, documented control to his land 
and business empire, and still found time to 
botanize, to correspond with the leading 
naturalists of his day, notably Thomas 
Pennant, and, with Lord Sandwich, to lay 
secret plans for the draining of the 
Serpentine to discover what fish it might 
contain. 

In April 1766, at twenty-three, he was 
nominated to the Royal Society, nnd that 
ssme month ael out on the first stage of a 
wwld tout, with an expedition lo Lnbrador 
and Newfoundland. Like Charles Darwin 
™W| he soon discovered (hot he wns a bad 
saDor, and the passage out wns "one 
continued puke to me". Still, he returned 
w tha smnil zoological collection and a large 
hoard of flowering plants and cryptogams 
“ “d enough experience gained, just In 
brae, to enable him to catch successfully at 
greatest opportunity of Ills life. 

The Royal Society, wishing to observe the 
jortncamlng Transit of Venus across thc sun 

• m June 1769 and knowing that it was not to 
^^ run lN.1874, petitioned the King for 
*4,000 nnd a vessel to lake its as lonomc rs to 
wmc island In the Pacific Ocean. 

rjeouraged ^ , * 1C re,uni °f expedition,, 

w Cop'sln Samuel Wnllls, which hnd 
■tturwely fixed thc imillion or Tahiti, or 
N"g George the Third Island, and reported 
, *~ e harbour In Matnvni Bay, abundant 
water, plentiful food, friendly nntives, 
nL' ®i 8 ^° nn observatory, the 
™yal Society finally settled on its 
Station. . . • 

^The Admiralty magnanimously let 
finance his own contribution to the 
mm<r*^rLi ^ sccret venture It really had In 

• was the discovery aqd possession 
wh rf Continent or Land of Great extent”, 
Padn n 1 ^ otl 8N must exist In liie South 

to order to counterbalance 
z of foe land masses spread across 
^."orthem hemisphere. And In perhaps 
• R ,»j^ 8r5il approach to administrative 

• mat to b y 8 committee, it 
Mimi? j^ e **°y a l Society's nominee to 
a ,he expedition and chose Instead 

• ciidJ 1 en ‘ r foly unknown outside naval 

- ‘J'lrty-rilneryear-old Soli of a 
Ihmuni! tofmhariti- ’who had come up 
^ ^nkfvJPfocs Cook. 

.Cook’s’ remitotl^L -i j u:_ ■ 


himself, seven colleagues, two servants and, 
as assistant zoological collectors, two 
greyhounds. On thc cramped voyage out, he 
fretted, found five varieties of weevil in his 
ship’s biscuit and observed that some 
preyed on the eggs of the others; and he 
wrote his Journa^ 

As Bacon wrote in his essay "Of Travel”, 
"It is a strange thing that in sea-voyages, 
where there is nothing to be seen but sky 
and sch, men should make diaries, but in 
land-travel wherein so much is to be 
observed, for the most part they omit it". 
Thc lavish use of Banks’s Journal is this 
biography's greatest strength. Via the South 
Atlantic coast of South America, Tierra del 
Fuego and Cape Horn, and with a botanical 
collection growing faster and filling with 
more new spades than Banks had dared to 
imagine, the Endeavour reached Tahiti on 
April 13. 1769. The island looked like the 
mythical home of thc Noble Savage: azure 
waters, palms, rich woods, tall hills, 
coconuts, breadfruit and fish for thc taking, 
and, as Banks noted, 

Thc ladies . . . showed us all kinds of 
civilities our situation could admit of, but 
as there were no places of retirement, the 
houses being entirely without walls, wc 
had not an opportunity of putting their 
politeness to every test . . . indeed we had 
no reason to doubt any part of their 
politeness by their frequently pointing to 
the mats on the ground and sometimes by 
force sealing themselves and us upon 
them they plainly showed that they were 
much less jealous of observation than we 
were- 

Banks, pursued by the "chiefs own wife 
(ugly enough in conscience)" then “espied 
among the common crowd a very pretty girl 
with a fire in her eyes that I had not seen 
before in the country. Unconscious of the 
dignity of my companion I beckoned to the 
other” and "loaded my pretty girl with 
beads and every present I could think 
pleasing to her". 

As well as building up a magnificent 
botanical collection on Tahiti, dried, 
appropriately enough, between proof 
sheets of Joseph Addison’s commentary on 
Paradise Lost, Banks contributed much to 
early anthropology. He lived among and 
tile with the natives (drawing (lie line only at 
rotted jellyfish), He had Ms arm discreetly 
tattooed and, nn unheard-of honour, he was 
allowed to take pari, as a Ncneva, a 
demonic clown, In a splrlis-of-lhe-dead 
ceremony. 

After Tahiti, Cook swung south-west In 
search of the hypothetical lost continent. 
Two months out from the Society Islands, 

. ho and his companions landed In New 
Zealand. They found the Maoris to be 
cannibals and invariably hostile, but to 
speak a language which Tupala, a Tahitian 
Chief who wished to see London and had 
been taken on hoard, could understand. He 
comforted the ship’s company with a ready 
translation of tho standard welcome call, 
"Haorc mai ki uta kin patun": “come ashore 
nnd bo eluhbed". 

Circumnavigating both North and South 
Island, pnd proving (hot New Zealand could 
not bo port or the Southern Continent, took 
five months. Then Cook decided to return 


home via ihe East Indies, striking westwards 
across the Tasman Sea. This route brought 
the Endeavour in April 1770 to the 
south-east coast ol Australia, which Cook 
named New South Wales. Thc natives 
gathered along the shoreline, “appeared 
through our glasses to be enormously 
black", and Tupala found their dissonant 
language meaningless. So Cook sailed 
north, making a detailed survey of the east 
coast of this new land, successfully 
navigating the most treacherous stretch of 
sea in the world. His instinctive 
seamanship, his ability to “smell land" so 
that (as one of his co-travellers wrote) 
“when no one else had a suspicion of danger 
lie often came up on deck and changed the 
course of the ship because land was 
neoT . . . and he was always right", held 
good until June 11. Then, in this new 
nature, with its passages of clear water so 
much more twisted, its rocks more jagged, 
thc plumb line that probed it registering a 
fathomless deep at one cast and no room the 
next, so unlike the awatchwnys amongst the 
inshore banks and shoals of the North Sea, 
the Endeavour struck. 

Banks wrote, "She . . . continued to beat 
very much so that we could haidly keep our 
legs upon the quarter deck; by the light of 
the moon we could see her shearing boards 
etc., floating thick round her; about twelve 
her false keel came away.” Twenty-four 
miles from foe shore with no islands nearby, 
“the seamen worked with surprising 
cheerfulness and alacrity” laying anchors to 
haul the ship off, jettisoning water and 
ballast and the six heavy guns. For the very 
first time on the voyage Banks recorded, 
"no grumbling or growling was to be heard 
throughout the ship, no not even an oath". 
He himself “entirely gave up the ship and 
packing up what I might save, prepared 
myself for the worst." He details a line of 
imagined fntes of increasing horror: 
drowning; reaching the shore and starving; 
reaching the shore and being eaten; or, 
worst of ail, being condemned to suffer foe 
poor conversation of uncivilized savages for 
the rest of hh life. 

In fact. Cook's foresight in the choice of 
ship and his use of the little-used technique 
of fothcring, in which a piece or sailcloth 
studded with fist-sized bundles of wool and 
oakum; was lowered , ovet ■ the aide and 
formed a sefll over the leak by suction, saVed 
them, But| loudly though ho protested to 
foe contrary, it is plain that Banks decided 
front then on never to take such risks again. 
, Invited to take part In a second voyage to 
determine if Terra Australis existed — the 
expedition on which-' Cook reached 
Antarctica, discovered Easter Island, and 
became tho first man to sail round the world 
from west to deist — Banks Insisted on 
raising the deck of (he chore n Whitby collier 
to such a height that it proved Impossible to 
go to sea, and then refused to join an 
expedition in a ship that was unseaworthy. 
His correspondence about all this with the 
Navy Board, nnd with his poor old friend 
Lord Sandwich, Is conducted in a tell-tale 
lone of high-pitched outrage. 

Still, great field-collector and naturalist 
though he was,. Banks wps probably more 
use at home In Soho Square, os a 
figure-head of English science for nearly 
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By Bryan Ranft 

GRANT UDEN and tftCHARQ COOPER: 

A Dictionary of British SiUps and Seamen 
591 pp. Allen Lane, £15. i 
0 7226 5242 9 f : 

Her Mdjesly's Inspectors of Schools are not 
often thought of.in connection with the sep, 
but Grant Uden and RIcfiBrd'Cooperare 
noteworthy exceptions- F °r *lx y 681 *' ' n . 
co-operation with the Royal Naval College 
and foe National Maritime Museum, they; 
.ran at Greenwich ft, series of . successful 
courses for teachers on maritime history, it 
was presumably the rtsponse to these and 
an awareness of the. increasing Interest In 
Britain's mflritihte heritage which led them 
to produce thjs adtnlrabl* reference book-;. 

Dictionary Isjop cdld.a term to describe 
so lively and companionable a work. It deals 

with ships, from ihe galley to.fo e rt ^A- 
submarine, nautical terms and slang, and , 


as with naval wars, battles and personalities, 
it concentrates more on the fighting than foe 
trading inavy, but, despite its title, does not 
restrict, itself too rigidly ro Britain. 

The entries are claa r as ^veil as concise and 
are often brought to life by extracts from 
contemporary sources. Complex and con- 
troversial .events, such as the battle of Jut- 
land. are fajrly analysed, aUhough.it is sur- 
prising to find foe prototype of the battle- 
cruiser, the Invincible, described ns a 
mere cruiser. T)ie authors rightly say that 
restrictions on space hqve njade omissions 
iriey liable, : but their general methods of 
selection are admirable. Surely they , were 
wrong, though, in'-nol providing an entry for 
Julian Corbett, a better historian and a more 
subtle thinker than .Malian (who is included) 
and a.Britfsh strategist who in his treatment 
of limited hnd amphibious. warfare added a 
dimension lo.th.q t heory of war neglected by 
Giauscwitei- 

/n^e copious illustrations, l(ne-, drawings, 
coloured prints .'arid photographs ; (foe 
responsibility .of. Lionel; Willis of. the 
National Maritime: Museum)* are skilfully 
selpcted and reproduced. 


half a century. He was an honorary director 
of Kew Gardens, Bnd a one-man collecting 
and clearing house for plants and seeds from . 
his own team of loyal collectors; Francis 
Masson, travelling in Southern Africa as far 
north as the Karroo, in North America, 
Spain, the Canaries, the Azores and thc 
West Indies introduced hundreds of new 
species — heaths, pelargoniums, 
mBsembrynnthemums, lobelias, oxalis. 
Archibald MbnaJea, . a nova! surgeon 
commissioned by Banks, brought back 
young plants of the Giant Redwood and the 
Monkey Puzzle tree. John Leriyard was sent 
to RussIb; William -Hooker went to Iceland . 
but politely declined to go to Java, blaming 
foe entreaties of his family. In 1806, Banks 
succeeded in sending a professional 
collector, William Kerr, to China, whence 
came the Tiger Lily (but I think Charles 
Lytq will find that'Thunbqrg preceded 
William Kerr to Llllum Japonlcurn). 

Perhaps the most famous collecting 
voyage. Banks directed was font of the 
Bounty. The gardeners on board, Nelson 
and Brown, were Instructed to raise 1,000 
breadfruit tree saplings on Tahiti, and tho 
Bounty was then to take the trees to the 
West Indies as a future source of cheap food 
for the slaves in the sugar plantations. 6nce 
they were on board, however, the crew 
were accommodated in quarters far more 
cramped than anything Banks had had to 
suffer on the Endeavour; and, worse, the 
plant; had to be constantly moved so that 
each received fresh air, their Leaves had to 
be sponged with fresh water against the sail 
and their roots wefe Watered ao freelyihat 
there was not enough for the crew to drink. 
First overboard, assisted by Brown, went ' 
the plants. 

Banks was an influential friend of 


George III. Among their many joint ven- 
tures were months qf royal dook-ond- 
dagger negotiations at extreme secrecy and 
excitement with Spanish and Portuguese 
brigands and corsairs to smuggle Spanish 
Merino sheep to England. He was also 
responsible far acquiring for England, faT a 
mere 1,000 guineas, Ihe entire collection of 
Carl Linnaeus, foe founding father of 
modem botany; 19,000 plant specimens, 
3,000 insects, 15,000 shells, 3,300 coral nnd 
rock samples, 2,500 books And almost all his 
letters. He also, in a characteristic exercise 
□f empirical directness, presided over the 
final „and literal death of nlchcmy in Eng- 
land. In 1782 James Price announced. his 
abllfty to transform mercury into gold and 
silver, and demonstrated it Before an in- 
vited audience including Lords Palmerston, 

. Onslow and King. Oxford awarded him an 
honorary degree. After much objection. 
Price finally agreed to repeat his experiment 
before three Fellows of the Royal Society in 
his laboratory near Guildford: he welcomed 
them calmly, walked to his work bench, nnd 
swallowed an honest and lethal dose of 
laurel water. 

Tills Is an Ill-written biography, but the 
story it tins to tell is good enough to make a 
potentially disastrous style only a minor 
defect. Lacking maps altogether, and with a 
very select bibliography of nineteen tit lea, it 
is well provided with black-and-white and 
colour plates. It is time someone wrote the 
big, good, accurate biography thnt Joseph 
Banks deserves; to recapture his immensely 
active early life; but also to retrace, by 
means of.ari arduous hpnt for iQe pane re 
scattered abroad, by the Tale Lord' Bra- 
bourne held at Sotheby’s iri 1882, the 
Immensely important tines of thought he 
first determined. ' 
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By David Cannadine 


activities of Charles l and George IV — ihe 
twu English monarch* whose artistic taste 
was most highly developed — serve to 
show, such refined and cultivated en- 
deavours might drastically diminish their 
WILLIAM GAUNT: popularity rather than spectacularly cn- 

Court Painting In England ha nee it# 

From Tudor to Victorian Times 

t _ hlil „ R os Moreover, the images oE royalty 

ri 2 no P j«f« 7 n 4 £ ’ reflected in works of art is also necessarily 

influenced by the development of Fashions 

and conventions of style, which may make 
Tic rise of the great European dynasties [he propagandist “message" conveyed jit 
of Spain. France, Austria and England in best oblique and at worst bewildering, 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries write the history of any functional art fc 
created a new profession, that oF image- which does equal justice to both slyli 
maker, part-artist and part-propagandist, evolution and to broader themes of soc 
which hat continued to flourish until Ihe economic and political change is an exi 
present day. Ever since the rise oE the ordinarily difficult task. For exam| 
nation state, those who have aspired to elaborate baroque buildings prolifer a 
dominate or rule It, whether popes or throughout Europe in the closing deca 
'presidents, constitutional monarchs or tyr- of the seventeenth century; in Frar 
ants, have sought professional assistance these glorified absolute monarchy wher 
in projecting a particular, deliberate public In England they celebrated emandpat 
image — ranging from the grandeur, power from it. L'Enfant's classical scheme 
and transcendence of Queen Elizabeth I to Washington was supposed to be the spa 
the middle-class dutifulness of her name- expression of freedom and democracy, 
sake four hundred years later. Haussmann's equally classical plan for 

Although political scientists have been Pfl " s of M N j^ le °V e * crn P^ ed P 

keenly aiEre of this ever since the days of °P “ which could hardly have been m 

the Kennedy* Nixon debates, It is only dtffortn If similar styles of art < 

recently that historians have begun to take architecture can serve poh.ical regimes 
seriously the question of Image-making. *« ■ ' ch f/“ Cl 
and to weave it into more traditional <■»«* to discover any straight! 

explanations of domestic policy and inter- w « rd relationship between am 
national statecraft. In particular. Ihe work ^dtavottr VMsal values, and 
of Roy Strong, Frances Yaie*-and Sydney temptation to limit oneself to the hist 
Anglo for the early modern period, which 
makes powerful use of Ihe iiuighto of art _ 

historians, has shown how Important it is \ \ f p r\ 
to sec art os propaganda, and propaganda \\ \^CX UUllj JJ 
as n component of policy. Who made the A 

images? For whom were rhev made? Were — _ 

they dictated by the wishes of the subject or : 

the artist? Did thoy promote or harm the t>,, r* 1 U \XHIcrvn 
political cause they were intended to tt ltSUIl 

assist? When, why and where did the j 

'‘credibility gap" flral become a serious A Vi D BORMAN i 
problem? Did the manipulators of Images Jhe ^ pl(r n|ld Small-Sword 1460-1821 
remain totally aware of what they were Arms a „d Armour Press. £40. 

doing, or did they become enslaved by n Q 

their own propaganda? These are some of . . 

the many questions to which political his- ■ 

<Ojta .» being [OKed .o nddreu them- „ Knml|edfe flf |he Smalt . Swlri (ll) , . 


of styles is correspondingly greater. 

Although on occasion William Gaunt 
shows himself to be well aware of these 
problems of stylistic evolution and exter- 
nal influence - as one would expect from 
someone who wrote a trilogy on late Vic- 
torian art and society which has deser- 
vedly become something of a classic - this 
survey of four hundred years of court 
painting tends to be largely a comfortable 
narrative, which takes us from monarch to 
monarch, artist to artist, and painter to 


best oblique and at worst bewildering. To pajntcri re-telling a story already well 
write the history of any functional art form known j(I iti outlines. Starling from Hoi- 
which does equal justice to both stylistic Henry VUL we arrive, via Inigo 

evolution and to broader themes of social, j on „. 5 masqU es. Van Dyck's Charles 1 on 
economic and political change is an extra- tanAuk, Rubens's celling in the'Ban- 
ordinarlly difficult task. For example, „ Hall< Samue | Cooper’s unfinished 
elaborate baroque buildings proliferated Cromwelli countless Knellers produced 
throughout Europe in the closing decades du . f|V# rei Gainsborough on 
of the seventeenth century; in France, nj an j Lawrence on his successor, 

these glorified absolute monarchy whereas g( t j, e bourgeois comfort of the Victorian 
In England they celebrated emancipation ^ typi fj ed jn W interhalter's family 
from it. L'Enfant's classical scheme for . roup 0 f jg 4 g Thereafter developments 
Washington was supposed to be the spatial | n art and Miming, combined with the rise 
expression of freedom and democracy, yet ^ the mass media meant that the main 
Haussmann's equally classical plan for the . of a||y we „ increasing | y manu . 
Paris of Napoleon Ilf exemplified prin- faclured b diff „ ent raean8 . 
dples which could hardly have been more 
different. If similar styles of art and 
architecture can serve political regimes so 
diverse in character, it becomes extraordi- 
narily difficult to discover any straightfor- 
ward relationship between artistic 
endeavour and political values, and the 
temptation to limit oneself to the history 


All this Is a well-told tale; the pictures 
are well integrated into Ihe text; and, con- 
sidering how m8ny of these (here are, the 
book » something of a bargain. But it 
poses far more questions than it answers. 
The artists’ image of Queen Elizabeth I, 


but did they embody or contradict pnpulnr 
and diplomatic opinion on the subject of 
the queen’s sex life? Undeniably, the 
sumptuous fantasy of the Ditchley portrait 
conveys an image of Eliiubcth as the 
ever-youtlifui, all-powerful, Spenserian 
Faerie Quecne; but who was taken in by 
this as Glorlanu increasingly came to 
resemble a painted doll, seeking to dis- 
guise the ravages of lime so cruelly ami 
powerfully depicted by Isaac Oliver? 

Similar difficulties occur, in an even 
more pronounced form, with Van Dyck’s 
images of Charles 1. Who, if anyone, was 
deceived by those brilliant tableaux of a 
serene, dignified, elegant and triumphant 
monarch, the incarnation of unquestioned 
absolutism, which were painted at the very 
time when the political order they repre- 
sented was on the verge of dissolution? 
And why should Victoria — in some senses 
the most powerful of all British monarchs — 
have chosen to appear ns a 
bourgeois, family figure, rather than as an 
imperial, semi-divine matriarch? Was it 
the prevailing style of painting, or the 
preference of the sitter, which was more 
important in determining her appearance? 

More generally, there are problems cre- 
ated by isolating court painting from the 
broader context of any artist’s total out- 


nnd Lawrence requires one to consider tk 
full range of their work, and not just (heir 
royal commissions. Although it may be 
true that court painting was largely nndb 
tinguished during the reigns of the fim 
two Georges, n monarch who provided 
succour mid comfort to Handel can hanjy 
he described as philistine. A further dii&. 
cully which these pages reveal is that of 
the changing balance in art patronage 
between the monarchy, private indivldnala 
mid (most recently) the slate and coepo- 
rate institutions. The most decisive shills 
in England away from royal patronage 
seem to huve taken place in the early 
eighteenth and mid-nineteenth centuries; 
but the dynamics of these important 
changes require n more thorough Investig- 
ation than they receive here. 


The great merit of this book tribal It 
deals with so long a time span, so tier He 
comparisons which can be made betwtn 
different monarchs, painters and pictures 
necessarily provoke these and many other 
important questions. Although the book h 
more a beginning than an end, laying ad 
the area to be surveyed rather than sat- 
vcying it, its value is that it shows all those 
interested in the relation between art ud 
politics just how much work there reraab 
to be done. 


Weapons for wearing 


By G. M. Wilson 

A. V. D. NORMAN t 

The Rapier and Small-Sword 1460-1820 


“Knowledge of Ihe Small-Sword (Is). . . an 


dramatic impact upon European military 
history, art and literature and which still 
exerts such a great fascination on the popu- 
lar imagination. 

The sword has been seen as a potent sym- 
bol o( power, rank, virility and often virtue; 
sometimes it has been treated with pseudo- 
religious reverence; many of the greatest or 
European artists have designed or made 
swords for noble or royal patrona. A few 
historians have given their attention to it. 


produced works of outstanding importance 
and lasting value. 


“Holding the Sword", does he give my 
information about how, when and why the 


II i, therefore . con.ider.ble pleneure ,o ™P*er end mooli .word v,ere hied. 


But at the, same time, U would bo exces- 
sively crude and reductionist to see all art 
which was the product of political patron- 
age m being slavishly or exclusively eon- 
' corned with tho manufacture of a public 
figure’s public Image. From the Medici 
and Michelangelo to King Ludwig and 
Wagner, there runs a line of monarchs 
who patronized artists, architects, actors 
and musicians, more to indulge their own 
-aesthetic sensibilities than because they 
thought U would enhance theft standing 
among their subjects. Indeed, as the 


Art so necessary to be known and so proper All aspects of the Anglo-Saxon sword 
a Qualification lor the constituting a Man a (military .artistic, technological and literary) 


be able to announce the publication of a new 
work which does much to redress the bal- 
ance of scholarship in our favour. A.V.B. 
Norman's The Rapier and Small Sword is 
one of those rare works which not only 
pioneers a new field of study but which also 
proves to be the definitive work on its sub- 
ject. The hreadrh of knowledge and scholar- 
ship displayed in this book make it a formid- 
able one for anyone else to follow and It is 


Students of the history of sword-fighting 
and duelling, therefore, are likely to End 
little here of immediate interest to them, but 
for those who wHnt to follow the complex 
development of the rapier and smallsword 
hilt, or who wish to know how, when, and 
where such swords were made, The flopa* 
and Small-Sword N00 IH2D contains gresi 
riches of information. It is rather curious 
that 1980 should have seen the publication 


Gentleman that I had almost said, he can be 
none that is not skilled therein." So wrote 


have been admirably described by H. R. 
Ellis Davidson; a fine typology of medieval 


the Fencing Master Henry Blackwell in swords has .been cjeyeloped by Ewart 
1705. The importance of the small-sword as Oakeshoit; and recently the later British 
a weapon, as a mark of rank, and often as. military sword has been the subject of a 
exhibitionist article of male Jewellery has Comprehensive study by Brian Robson, 
been largely overlooked by all but a few Despite these three books, however, and 


scholars and collectors. This neglect applies art ides In scholarly journals, the study of the 
not only to the small-sword and to its pre- sword in this country lags sadly behind the 
decessor the rapier, but to the sword in gen- standards set oh the continent, notably in 
erel. It is strange, that so little Interest has Germany and "Scandinavia where, since 
been shown for a weapon which had such a 1945, scholars such as Herbert Seitz have 


improvers 


By David Walker 


dens”: Sir John Clerk, the first Scoitish of mountain and water were profoundly 
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, V , - A .. . fort, villa and' danal into a picturesque "man Who is fond oE great projects or great HehaS disregarded all paintings which show simple, 'clear line-drawings and mciw 

TJe Landscape Garden In Scotland, 1735- Meeply-slaptog liver bank. Adam’s son - The greal Henry Dundas, Vis- signs of re-painting, as both later artists and accompanied by 155 blnck-atvd-wWM.wJ 


theorist of the movement in his poem The 
County Seat , had skilfully .combined the old 
formal eoticepi with the new at Mavisbank 
in 1723-33, shelving an axial lay-out of hill- 


difficult to Imagine its major conclusions of two typologies of rapier and small -sword 
being significantly altered in the foreseeable hilts; the other being by Ewart OakesboUi" 
future despite Mr Norman's modest claim . his European Weapons and Armour f on 
that his book should not be considered as ihe Renaissance 10 ihe Industrial RevoluAos- 
anything more than an introduction to the Mr Oakcsholt’s brief survey appeared lira 
subject. and It is his misfortune to find his typetoff 

outdated almost Immcdlolaly by Normans 

Ml fdes In scholarly journals,' the study ofllie However. I should like to round one note Tar more scholarly and comptex one. AW 
sword in this country lags sadly behind the of ,0 the unwary reader, for the title several Introductory chapters or great me 

standards set on the continent, notably in and , lllc c ?" ,c " ,s of > he , book ar0 * | W“ I » •» ««• Norman spits h« 

Germany and "Scandinavia where, since variance. It is not, nor docs it pretend to be, sections: lulls (l 13 types), inner 
1945. scholars such as Herbert Seitz have a comprehensive survey of the development typos) and pommels (93 types). W ■ 

and use of the rapier and small-sword. Much clear description of each type temowco ^ 
of the book is given over to a typology of only by a full discussion of the criieriaW 
. dateable bills, the emphasis here being on dating it, but nlso by descriptions of the mw 
the word datenblc, and (lie author is himself, interesting examples seen by I ho author aw 
quick to point out that hilt-lypes for- which of Iho minor vnrlunts which do not Pitn 
no dateable evidence can be found hnvc special typo o[ their own. Normani 
been omitted. As dated sword-hilts nre ter or short, precise and easily 
of mountain and water were profoundly themselves very rare and dated Mntlcs can- able descriptions of _whnt arc often w 
Influential, as was — - Tail reveals — Sir not often be proved to belong to the hilts complex threp-dlmenslomil objecti, 
John Dalrymple's Essqy on Landscape with which they are now associated, Not- there ure few who could hope to 
Gardening, which ox lolled the grandeur of man has taken as his major dating criterion talents in this direction. Many of inc 
the Inveraray landscape as appealing to the dated or dateable portraits showing swords, ure not only described but also 


. \ • ' ' John developed his father’s ideas further, 

.;2p2pp. Edinburgh University Pre&s. £12 - ' . parallel with William Shenjlone at The 
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Leasowes; but gardened mainly for himself: 


count Melville, was duly Inspired to take to 
tbe mountains himself as Dunlra ip 1798- 
1809, aurprsingly With a classical Henry 


Sighs of fe-palnting, as both later artists and 
present-day restorers have often shown 
themselves woefully ignorant of the prac- 
ticalities of 'Sword construction. Of course 


often shown two colour plates. In all. 
of the prac- cannot fail to become d world-wwe 


Scottish gardening thereafter fell into the' Holland house, and In the Lowlands* the sitter in any one of these portraits may 
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Til' Ihk ihnninahtw • ha ^ of English, or English -trained gar- . Loudon took the pfctui 

* a dcncrs - oclipalng the Boiitchers, who fol- form, the Natural. Th 

jlllhalrated bgqk A. A. Tin has . had the lowed William Adam’s stvle. and the Row- tradition thus Came 


rteturesque to its extreme 
. Hie English landscape 


opportunity, to research 'and evaluate a 
■ majdrMi'sject virtbfllly; ; frojn scratch, Euan j 
v Cox’s 'A Htitory^o/ Garden liig ht. Scotland,' 


lowed William Adam’s style, and the.Bow- tradition thus came to. terms with the 
ies, who tended to. follow Rent’s. The new Scottish countryside and. became part of 
men were James Robertson, arrived c 1750, nationalistic pride in its sublime beauties. 
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be wearing an old sword, a favourite of his 
youth, an heirloom, or one that he had used 
in a famous victory years before. Mr Nor- 
man, however, is well aware of this problem 
too and treats all this pictorial evidence as a 


dard. . L • 

Much of the remainder of ihe tw* 
given over to an authoritative 
designers and mnkers of swords (inc 
painters, sculptors, medallists, j 

and jewellers as w cll as swordsmh ^ 


fftfn . •• j ... j .« nwnwcrejunicaiwuenson.ainveucifjv, noiioiuuiaiia pnue m us auunmc qoauues. loo and treats n th s o ctorialev denceasa Z i . Z , r common'? , 
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' ^ Tl k i°'l o»t»t fully, »od Robert Robinson, who history reawakened by Sir Walter Scott, prelace, palntew are not likely io paint hilts “ Bed on *be WlU'Ond^ng P. 

hl . me11 ^ IeclUrts in ? 757 - » Oil? himself a gurdener. had brought about Ihfc prdpheticMIy. showing a type whSv would 5t! Another s^clW 
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pattern admits that “since pdTnlinga only very.rarely Sydney Marls and Joan Tetjbuii .t ■ 
SSJS'-lh# blades; dijarly; .find Since ii;is often ‘ Diival,, Frenech, Foss, PWo^T- ^ Jj; '• 
difficult to. be sure (tibi a sword still has.its 'shire. £10.) Illustrates hnd descnD» ^ dl . 


The culture of the campus 


cai portraits, me parrying daggers wmni -w ^ -- 
ice Is far qiore ea&- worn and used together with t r^, 

ie./in Britain, the There Art four interesting app«n ^ 
i and Austria than .extremely useful bibliography’ 

Aqd this Inevitably than seven Indexes.’ This is a w PL>j ■ 
: i . . . , . 1 , ■_ jLtiii • ihe auu" 1 


By Robert Hewison 

JAMES FETLER: 

[raponlbleAppemes 

1 58pp. Iowa: University of lown Press. 
$9.95 (paperback $5.95). 
n 87745 101 X 

MARY GRAY HUCHESi 
The Calling 

1 14 1pp. Illinois: University of Illinois 
Prea. £6 (paperback £2.40). 
ft 252 00843 X 

R0BERTHENSON: 

Transports awl Disgraces 

I 2 fipp. Illinois: University of Illinois Press. 

ft 252 00841 3 

H.E. FRANCIS: 

Naming Things 

149pp. Illinois: University uf Illinois Press. 
£6 (paperback £2.40). 

0 252 DD8JI 6 

J0HNB0VEY: 

Desirable Allens 

173pp. Illinois. University of Illinois Press. 
£6 (paperback £2.40). 

0 252 00838 3 

BARRY TAR GAN: 

Kingdoms 

252pp. Albany: Stale University of New 
York Press. $9.95. 

The Creative Writing course may be a 
comparative newcomer in this country, but 
in the United States, as J. A. Sutherland 
describes in Fiction and the Fiction Indus- 
try, creative writing has been on campus 
curricula fc nearly half a century. Having 
created the writers, though, who is to pub- 
lish them? The answer, increasingly, is the 
univenlries themselves. While the larger- 
publishing houses reduce their fiction lists, . 
State University presses in America are 
budding theirs up. 

This cultural shift is the result of more 
tan Jwt a sense of responsibility towards 
tbe hopelul writers the universities have 
educated (and Sutherland reminds us that 
the protpuloaDl success rale oil creative 
writing counw Is about 1 per cent, ns 
against 90 per cent for doctors). The 
lerau of trade in commercial publishing 
axe such that nowadays only subsidized 
university presses arc prepared to risk the 
™ Publication that may load to better 
uungi Writer* have become dependent on 
a^wrales for the peace and funds with 
Mai to pursue their art. The academies 
turn riew their writers as a source of 
lho major independent unlvcr- 
«* « the Bast Cpnst represent a con- 
^onjerauon of power and wealth now 
win, (he some envious respect as 
"K&fWd publishing hobsca of New York; 

„ J™* *°®l Slate universities nourish 
culture of their region (Nebraska, for 
“Wnce, specializes | n Western fiction). 
_nieittuht enn m drat seem various: they 
JJ L"®* lhe Protenilous bulk of John 
p--. (1980 Alumni L’entcnnlnl 

ii Engl Is] i njul Crontlvo Writing 

Hopkins University) |o the one- 
of hy»W Anne Phillips's 
’ “TeBchlng- Writing Fel- 

liuiN.w , u J’ ivc fslty of lowh, assisted by 
fir- Brofowmont for the Arts and 
ujrporado,, or Yaddo). But what 
iMnH?' (boil* published In 

tjwv Y“ r ) have In common Is that 
iw d 0 i° ^ xoachhtg writing; and 
ihe now arrangements in 
«««• rX_ a P* ,ear 10 **° evolving- -a new 
ff tn r! a,|vc Writing writing. The work 
n • .B»rf L 0 ' 1 ' °f [Creative Writing classes 
; »tt ilj 0 r Y •“‘pWographical; It . 
• rti, pt., 1 "PMn cultural references 
. sc *P* a * > lt-i n non-commcrclal 
n ^l‘ni^' ! Jt will be "experi- 
aho K. 'j” 1 "g 1 dtrngefously so. It may 
fiedon because sh0It 

u.,.. 1 ■U'lhe'.nnvW. 


hi* th* 1 l* ? QV ^ee graduate author 
ll qu hi. - f° r * cy n Ipa Jly , because 

«d lu SjjSjSff?' ir, o nc seminar 
un?ve^^p^^ slrelcb :f he xesources 

, lbe "‘“I 11 celebrated ex* 

- « aS «npQl or Letters. h„« h Mii nin. 


' tfnga ^S or^, has been nin- 
, . dwp ba! 12*. we Iowa Wrllera’ Work- 




j ;-w?oiing aerxeiey, now 

y 'S Angeles) 

•• Eo ffowroen| for the 

A- Tf !h Creative Writ- 

Fetler com- 


bmes autobiography with modest experi- 
ment through the device of the fictional 
journal, which appears in a variety of 
forms (sometimes with the same narrator) 
throughout almost ell of the nine stories. 
Fetler was horn in Latvia and many of his 
characters experience exile and loss, with 
^Europe" as a symbol of culture: 
"TUESDAY. I was going to lay off the 
rum but she had a fresh pint, We watched 
Civilisation and got into the hash. She 
kept nibbing her scar, so I knew things 
were happening upsruirs. She was very 
nffect innate and brought her electrical 
gadgets to bed." More affecting arc the 
stories of older exiles facing death on the 
West Coast - like the musician trying to 
make u European garden grow in Califor- 
nia. 

Against an imagined Europe Fetler 
sets contemporary America, where his 
Intellectuals seem to want to escape their 
cultural obligations through the physicalily 
of hiking and sailing. Literature as some- 
thing to be taught Is one of Feller's covert 
themes, and this betrays an anxiety that 
may be a by-product of the Creative Writ- 
ing class. Fortunately, there is also a hint 
of self-satire, particularly in his final story, 
" Klein vogel in San Francisco". Fetler’s 
supervisors would do well to recommend 
more work alpng those lines. 

The four volumes of " Illinois Short Fic 
lion for 1980” represent a further stage In 
the progress of the Creative Writer. Since 
1974 the University of Illinois Press has 
each year offered four short story writers 
(he opportunity to collect .their work. 
Those included in the 1980 selection are 
all mature in years, and their work has 
appeared in the dozen or more periodical 
outlets that play an important part in the 
short fiction economy. Mury Gray Hughes 
Is herself a writer-in-residcnce at Illinois, 
and her stories in The Calling reflect a 
non-metropolitan milieu. They are, in the 
best sense, domestic; and she writes not in 
the first person, but through the eyes of 
her characters. There are two stories 
where daughters have to como to terms 


with the death or decay of n parent, and 
two others, "Luz" and “Neil", where a 
child has to take on responsibilities which 
he does not at first understand. Only when 
the story moves too far away from Mary 
Gray Hughes's experience - a young black 
priest, a county judge -docs she lose 
conviction. 

Robert Henson is chairman of the Engl- 
ish department at Upsala College and 
Transports an d Disgraces has the rather 
knowing atmosphere of the Professor at 
pjay. His starling points are actual events, 
his characters “real" people imaginatively 
reanimated to cast a new light on history. 
This works quite well' with figures from 
American mythology (DiUinger’s girl 
friend, the sister of the murderess Lizzie 
Borden) but when we are invited to 
Jericho or Spann the playfulness fails. 

« 

In Naming Things, H. E. Francis, a Pro- 
fessor of English at the University of 
Alabama at Huntsville and a former Iowa 
Short Fiction Award winner, lulfils the 
obligation to experiment. Nearly ail his 
stories are variations on Ihe split narrative. 
An event is perceived through multiple 
narrators, or two interior monologues pur- 
sue each other, distinguished by their 
typefaces. This is a more worthwhile exer- 
cise than Robert Henson's histories, but 
the events narrated vary between the 
banal and the unbelievable. The extreme, 
of the technique is reached in "Two 
Lives”, o _ parallel monologue by an 
astronaut and St. John of the Cross. 

John Bovey is the least pretentious of 
the Illinois quartet, and that may be 
because he is innocent of university con- 
nections. Bovey is a retired diplomat, and 
tlie stories in Desirable Aliens reflect, In 
their locations, the stations in which he . 
has served. Wartime Halifax, post-war ' 
Rotterdam and smouldering Casablanca: 
his work belongs to a long tradition of dip- 
lomatic reminiscence. Though there is 
more to his stories than that - an acknow- 
ledgement of sex. for instance - one does 


Under English eyes 


By Rowland Smith 


C. LOUIS LBIPOLDTi * 

Slonnwrack 

Edited with an afterword by Stephen Gray 

250pp. Rox Colllngs. £7.50. 

0 908390 10 4 


Storniwmck is n historical novel about the 
Hocr War, written in Bngiish by one of the 
seminal figures in the history of Afrikaans 
literature. C. Louis Ldpoldt completed 
■SVor/nivrucA between 1930 and 1932. The 
South African critic Stephen Gray recently 
rcdlscovurcd the manuscripts und edited 
thorn into the present version, which is 
published 100 years after Lcipoldi’s birth. 
The original' hod been rejected by several 
publishers and for good reasons. Even In 
this revised version the book Is ponderous 
and henvy-handed. In spite of its slodgi- 
ness, however, it does captive tjie flavour 
of former concerns : und passions now 
submerged la.the apartheid state. 

UlpolUtV tilrly Afrikaans poetry Is 
unequalled. ip. its rendering bt the pain of 
civilian life during the Boer War. In his 
best-known collection of 1911, Oom Gert 
vertel, he reebrds not only the bitterness' of 
Afrikoner defeat but also the grief and 
deprivation of Afrikabns women and chil- 
dren In British concentration camps set up 
during a guerrilla war. What could become 
commonplace propaganda arid political 
rhetoric is transformed In Leipoldt’s early 
volume by the lyric and dramatic intensity 
of his poetry, The hopelessness of the 
camps and the gall of defeat. arc conveyed 
with both passion and compassion. The 
title poem, "Oom Gert vertel”, Is a tightly 
worked drama tie monologue recounting 
the hanging bf Afrikaans-speaking British 
subjects front the Cape captured after 
joining s Boer commando. 

Stormwrack reworks the centraMwue of 
“Oom Gerf vertel".! The perspective « 
altered, however: Whereas the AWhaans 
poem; written close; to U.e ewntt. re- 
creates the situation from ,he gjj J* 
view of Oom Gert, (a Cape AMka^; 
Stormwrack, * written In -MU i th rty 
yeiirs after the war, describes the wartime 
life of a Cape district from the point of 


view of Its English inhabitants. Central to 
the novel Is the arrival of the British army 
to counter Boer invnsion of the district! 
ihe proclamation of martial law, and (fid 
execution .of local Afrikaners captured 
while serving with the Boers. 

In Stormwrack Lclpoldl attempts to be 
conclliaioiy, to explain the virtues of the 
English tradition at the Cape and to depict 
the perplexities . of otherwise loyal 
Afrikaners suffering from lapses In British 
common seme. The pathos in the earlier 
Afrikaans dramatic monologue Is replaced 
In tho Inter English novel by lengthy 
explanations. In the poem, both the locals' 
contempt for British arrogance and' the 
ghastliness of their forced attendance al 
the executions exist side by side. The 
monologue ends Vlrlth two of the witnesses 


begin to wish, at times, rhat the writing were 
more Creative. 

Wiih Barry Taigan's Kingdoms we 
reach the logical outcome of ihe campus 
publishing process. Targau is both an Iowa 
School of Letters Fiction Award winner 
(1975) and an Illinois Shari Fiction writer 
(1979). His Kingdoms is “co-winner of Ihe 
first annual Novel Competition sponsored 
by the Associated Writing Programs 
(AWP), a national nonprofit organization 
of writers and writing programs supported 
by the National Endowment for the Arts”; 
and it is published by the Slate University 
Press of New York. Like Robert Pirsig's 
Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Main- 
tenance, Targan's book is a philosophical 
novel of a faiher-and-son relationship told 
on the roads of America. The difference is 
that this version is narrated from the point 
of view of the son, and whereas Zen and 
the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance moved 
West in search of the East, Kingdoms is 
plotted in a series of hexical curves up and 
down, back and forth across the surface of 
the States. 

Targets begins with a distinguished Pro- 
fessor of English at Amherst suddenly cut- 
ting loose (a dream that may well appeal 
to a university readership) following the 
accidental death of his wife and the inci- 
dental suicide of a colleague. These deaths 
represent the caprice or malevolence of 
Fate, and the professor breaks away in a 
rage of grief against the will to order and 
control represented by the academic disci- 
plines, and even literature Itself. He lakes 
with him his iwelve-ycar-old son, whom he 
educates on the road as they travel. 
America in a converted truck, making 
their way as itinerant handymen. The dis- 
tinguished professor happens, of course, to 
be good with his hands, and we may see 
again that same desire to escape from the 
intellectual into the physical illustrated by 
James Fetler. 

Lacking, necessarily, tbe imposed order 
of a straight journey from East Coast to 
West, Kingdoms and its conversations 
tend to be random and episodic. It is 


slipping away to join “our people” on the 
night after She hangings. This la not merely 
a propagandist device. The deliberate act 
of rebellion with which the poem doses Is 
a revolt against Inhumanity. “Oom Gert 
vertel" evokes the values associated with 
resistance to Brute force, to an Inhumane 
and monolithic occupying power. (In this 
respect It is ironic that Leipoldl’s poems of 
the wiiite guerrilla war should be written 
in the language which the current black 
South African guerrilla movement associ- 
ates with oppression.) 

Stormwrack has little of the intensity or 
range of the poems. Lolpoldt’s didactic 
purpose is at odds with his attempt to cre- 
ate tension once the Boers invade the dis- 
trict. The central character is colonial-born 
but has aristocratic English antecedents. 


interesting to see, as in E. L. Doctorow's 
Loon Lake, the political commitments of 
the ly3f)s coining back into perspective 
after the coldest moments of the Cold 
War. There is an excellent encounter in 
Boston, between the boy’s father and a 
former '‘colleague", which neatly satirizes 
the literary academic, bu^the episode also 
has a philosophical point, for the father's 
argument against the products of literature 
is that they are no substitute forlife. He 
still, however, uses literature himself, and 
imparts it to his son. Clearly he Is a little 
mad, and quotes King Lear in the full 
knowledge of his own grief. 

What development there iA in the novel 
is supplied by the adolescence of the son. 
At the age of sixteen he and his father 
roost for n while in - of all places - Atlantic 
City. (Bob Rafael son's The King of Marvin 
Gardens and Louis Malle's latest film 
suggest that the place now has a mythic 
significance for Americans.) There the boy 
begins to find maturity , love and independ- 
ence, though he too muBi witness an 
accidental death and an incidental separa- 
tion. We learn that the narrator does finally 
marry and settle down, but thc’rc arc to be 
three more years of wandering before son 
separates from father. 

The comparison with Zen and the An of 
Motorcycle Maintenance is not invidious, 
for Targan makes the argument for the 
physical convincing in literary terms, and 
recreates the sentimental education of the 
son without being sentimental. Where the 
comparison is invidious, however, is that 
Pirsig's book had a commercial publisher: 
having survived the course, will Targan's 
next work escape the confines of campus 
' culture? Reminiscing about the 1930s, the 
father remarks "It’s what you do in a 
Depression. Write and go to graduate 
school." In the current depression in pub- 
lishing the graduate schools and their 
university presses are keeping reading - 
and sometimes writing - alive, but it Is to 
be hoped that these may also flourish 
outside the monastery walls. 


His botanical knowledge and his cultivated 
garden reflect the best of the colonial 
ethos which la mild, loyal, and governed 
by British Instincts for fair play, In long 
discussions the dangers of British Inflexi- 
bility and (he restorative effect of toler- 
ance among the white groups are labori- 
ously debated. The basically liberal out- 
look of the colonv is contrasted with that 
of the Boer republics, whose colour pre- 
judices are frequently Indies | od. 

The effort of this apology for the old 
colony is stilted. The novel has little fic- 
tional life, yet It- offers n curiously lumin- 
ous, earnest view of that era when racial 
harmony officlnlly Involved the English 
and the Afrikaans and when there was suf- 
ficient evidence of a British tradition in 
South Africa for it to be worth defending. 


Criminal proceedings 


By T. J. Binyon 

DONALD WESTLAKE! 

Castle In ihe Air 

l89pp.HOdder and Staughfon. £6.25. 
0 340 26238 9 


Multi-national gang of crooks, hampered 
by linguistic difficulties, scuttles round 
Paris trying to steal the dismantled stones 
of a castle In' which a deposed South 
Arae|1can dictator ha; hidden his entire 
stock of Joot. In typically Westlakian fash- 
ion zany plot Is combined with frenetic 
$Ctlon, but in a strangely mechanical way: 
the end. resuh Is disappointing after, for 
instance,, the brilliant lililaCy of A New y 
York Dance. 


FRANK SMITH i . ; 

Dragon’s Breath' 

334pp. Robert Hale. £6.50.' ]:/.*’ 

0 7091.89176 ,■ ' . l - 

A Global Atmospheric Research Seminar 
is openlrig in beautiful Banff, Canada, and 
CIA op^ratives, Russian agents, Chinese, 
agents and- the < Mbit jities are., running 
round in drelbs [After one another as the' 


CIA tries to gel a moment’s peace Lo 
debrief a deep-cover agent about a fiend- 
ish Oriental plan to disrupt world weather 
patterns. Solid, professionally pul 
together, with a car chase that allowing 
for the difference between paper, and cel- 
luloid - is just as good as the one. its. Bullitt. 


mary McMullen i 

But Nellie Was So Nice 

1 98pp. Collins. £5.95. . 

0 00 231042 2 

Nellie . Hand, ■ everybody's friend fa 
Greenwich Village, is murdered one even- 
ing, leaving a wide selection of susperts to 
be investigated .by her nephew; handsome, 
photographer Jeremy Orr. Pleasant, 
undemanding mixture of crime and 
romance, with- Jeremy finding the mur- 
derer and true love fa the arms of Ursula, 
red-headed fashion 'Illustrator for BonwIt 
Teller., • , 


ERlCCLARKi | * 

Send in the Lions 

208pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £6.95, 

0 3Q4 25966 3 . • ■ ■ 

Eric. Clark's new novel is set in 19851 Ter- 
rorists hijack a Concord to Algeria Rod 


vanish, taking with them hostages among, 
whom, fortuitously, Is a computer pro- 
grammer with knowledge vital to Ameri- 
. can Intelligence. Former CLA agent 
George Singleton Is employed to' get the 
hostages bnck.'To set a thriller that, Is not 
science fiction in the future is always a. 
dicey proposition, and Eric Clark has not 
managed to overcome its disadvantages. 
This 'la undoubtedly a professional, woric- 
Oianlike novel, but 'disappointingly lifeless 
arid mechanical compared with the 
author’s previous books. 

ANTONY MELYTLLfi-ROSSi ' • 

Tightrope 

251pp. Oo3Ilns.X6.95.' 

0 00 221968 9- . 

s Trelawny, Arjtony Melville- Ross’s hero, is 
certainly upwardly mobile: he only joilfed 
the department two books ago, hut by the 
dose of this, hia third adventure;: bps be- 
come Its director, after dealing with yet 
another plot to blackmail ’ the British 
government. ThsjL'at least, .is the baric 
sloiy line, but the author has stuffed 
enough Intrigue between the coven to 
give a more parsimonious writer material 
for half a dozen books. And while this 
docs keep, the needle on the adfenaiin 
gauge up In the red sector, Jt is at Mines 
more than the synchromesh can lake. ■ 
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